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equipment in laboratories.. 


service organization as well as a meter manufacturin 
corporation . . . This Company maintains an experienced stah 
of gas measurement engineers. It supports laboratories that 
are known for completeness and precision of equipment, 
and for tangible results obtained. It develops and manu- 
factures gas and meter testing apparatus that is Spt 


. American Meter Company 


Meters are the result of long experience, practiéé shir 
and painstaking manufacture. Their serviceability and accu- 


racy makes them econ- 
outline ofthe complete 
by American Meter 


various requirements | 


engineering will be 


omical to use... An 
information furnished 
Company service on the 
of gas measurement 
sent on request. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Geneeal Offices: 105 West 40th St., New York, New York 
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BECKER TYPE OVENS ot the 


Central Public Service Corporation 








The Central Public Service Corporation 
is meeting its increasing gas requirements of Rockford, 
Illinois with Becker Type Ovens. The installation consists 
of twenty-one ovens with a daily gas capacity of 3,500,000 
cubic feet, and includes Koppers Gas Producers, By-Prod- 
uct Equipment and a Coal and Coke Handling Plant. 


K@QOmEPE RS 


Construction Company 


Chicago Pittsburgh New York 


Offers a complete engineering service to gas companies. It is prepared to make 
competent studies of gas works, recommend, design and build appropriate 
new or auxiliary equipment and suggest the most efficient operating practice. 


Koppers equipment includes . . . Becker Type Oven Plants <~ Continuous Verticals + Gas 
Producers <« Water Gas Plants « Liquid Purification Plants + By-Product Equipment 
Gas Dehydration Plants * Material Handling Plants <* Phenol Removal Plants, Etc. 
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RAVAN A 


The Builders of Stacey Holders for Over 79 Years 


High pressure gas holder designed and furnished by Manufacturing Company for the City of Santos Improvement Co., Santos, Brazil. 


An ExampleofShop Accuracy 


This holder of welded construction through- 
out, operated at 50 pounds working pressure, 
was designed and fabricated in the Stacey 
Manufacturing Company’s plant in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and shipped across the equator 
to Santos, Brazil, where it was assembled 
and welded by the local gas company engi- 
meer using local labor. 


d 


Each part of the assembled tank fitted per- 
fectly, demonstrating the accuracy of our 
shop fabrication. 


An order for a duplicate holder has been re- 
ceived and is now under construction in 
Santos, Brazil. 


We will be glad to serve you as well. 


High and low pressure gas holders to meet your requirements 


THE STACEY MANUFACTURING 


CO. 


STS 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


J. FRANK STACEY, A. A 
President and General Mar V. D 
GEO. H. CRESSLER, General Sales, Mar. A. E 


BIRBECK, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





RANSHAW, 


Vice-President 
Sales Engineer 


. HAR\ EY, Sales Engineer. 


STACEY 


SINCE 1851 


EDW. J. BAECHLE, 
: i Secretary and Treasurer. 
FRANK O. PANDORF, Chief Engineer. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


FOAVAUTU AUTH 








GAS 
INDUSTRY 
EXPANDS 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Cor- 
poration contributes to the Gas 
Industry its wide experience for 


economical planning, design and 


construction. 
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The Smoot Steam Accumulator 
is a “Shock Absorber” for the 
boilers in a water gas plant and a 
solution of the problem of syn- 
chronizing the constant flow of 
exhaust steam from the auxilia- 
ries of the plant with the variable 


steam demand of the generators. 



























The storage capacity of the ac- 


cumulator provides for the large 


“Wimagtancous steam demands of 


“= 


~— 


the generators and thus smooths 
out the fluctuations in steam flow 


from the boilers. 




















SMOOT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ew York 








SMOOT CONTROL 
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U. G. lI MECHANICAL GENERATOR 


Two U. G. 1. Mechanical 
Generators at the Chester, 
Pa., Plant of the Phila- 
delphia Suburban-Coun- 
ties Gas & Electric 
Company. 





Advantages of the 
U. G. I. Mechanical Generator: 


Continuous operations for extended periods 
Low . fuel consumption 

Low labor costs 

Low carbon loss in ash 

Low maintenance 

Heat otherwise lost recovered as steam 
Bituminous coal may be used as fuel 


The U. G. I. Mechanical Generator is self-clinkering, and with the U. G. I. 


Automatic Charger, provides a completely automatic controlled and operated 
water gas set from fuel bin to ash car. 


Fifteen U. G. I Mechanical Generators and nine U. G. I. Automatic Charg- 


ers have been installed or are now in process of installation. 


THE U..G. 1. CONTRACTING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 
UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 
INCORPORATED 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PresIpENT 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Broad and Arch Streets Conway Building 





MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 
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S pioneers in 
A \ every phase 
of oxyv-acetylene 
welding and cut- 
ting. the thor- 
oughly experi- 
enced engineer- 
ing and service 
organizations of 
these companies 
can help you in 
the proper ap- 
plication of ox- 
welding to your 
present work 
and to new pro- 
duction activi- 
ties. 


A al ha = AS S- r 
Bet As PRR SEs VEO. 


Fulfilling every need for Oxwelding 


Pe Pee aes 5. babe? 


LINDE OXYGEN 
The Linde Air Products Company Oxweld 
Apparatus and Supplies 


? Oxweld Acetylene Company 
Prest OLite 4 
Dissolved Acetylene UNION CARBIDE 


The Prest-0-Lite Company, Ine. Union Carbide Sales Company 


Units of 
TNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
General offices igs Sales offices in 
30 East 42nd Street Principal cities 
New York, N. Y. throughout the country 


64 Linde plants 45 Prest-O-Lite plants—154 Oxygen Warehouse stocks 138 Acetylene Ware 
house stocks—38 Apparatus Warehouse stocks «235 Carbide Warehouse stocks 
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and Economical Treatment 
of Tar Emulsions 


RELEF vaLvE 
eer ar wot 


Positive 








APPARATUS ee es 


ner Seoen eneT— 

















1 —Separating Tank which 
contains Emulsions to be 
treated. 

















2—A circulating pump. 


4— Separating sprays in top 
of separating tank. : 


__A small Jet Condenser for 
5 condensing small amounts aaa ee 
of light oil and water a 
vapor 













__A heat exchanger using 
exhaust steam. g 




























































































PROCESS 














1— ‘Pumping to a pressure which gives 5 to flash into steam which breaks up 
no per square inch at the spray the emulsion without foaming. 
nozzles. 


__ Mechanical separation in the separat- 
2— Heating Emulsion to about 220° F. ing tank. 


5— Drawing off separated water. 
___ Emulsion leaves sprays reducing the 


pressure causing some of the water 6— Drawing off tar to dry tar Storage. 


RESULT 


A dry tar containing about 1% moisture. 
Low Operating Costs 





Send for full details of design and operation of this Positive and 
Economical Process. 


THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





New York Office 812 Graybar Building 





E. E. Witherby, Eastern Representative 
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CRUSE-KEMPER CO. 


Stacks 


Gas Holders ° 





THERE’S MORE TO THIS PICTURE 
THAN MEETS THE EYE! 


There’s Cruse-Kemper engineering that has fitted 
this Purifier to the user’s need. There’s Cruse- 
Kemper experience that has guided the engineer, 
the draughtsman, the riveter .... 


Science, experience, extra care in erection—such 
important factors scarcely affect the camera’s 
plate. But they register p in low operating 
and maintenance cost .. . in efficient performance 
year after year! 


The photograph shows three welded-steel Purifier Boxes, 
each 20x30 feetx13 feet high, arranged in one unit. 
Designed for two pounds per square inch wis pressure. 
Complete with structural steel supports, manifold, operat- 
ing platforms and gantry crane. 


Have the Cruse-Kemper Company figure on your 
mext major installation. 


AMBLER, PA. 


Purifiers . Scrubbers . 
. Flues - Riveted and Welded Pipe . 


Steel Plate Construction 








Condensers 
Tanks 
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Modern Connersville Boosters 
increase gas distribution economies 








This recent installation of two direct motor 
driven, higher speed, high pressure Connersville 
Gas Boosters, is typical of trend of gas companies 
toward utilization of equipment that assures posi- 
tive and economical service. 


These Connersville Gas Pumps, each of which 
has a capacity of 500,000 cubic feet per hour 
against a pressure of 8 lbs. per sq. in. include the 
patented improved stuffing box, the boxfoot, split 
head-plate, the patented yielding tooth high 
speed gears, as well as the positive lubricating 
system and oil filter for bearings and gears—all 
features inaugurated in Connersville Gas Pumps. 


Such improvements in design permit the suc- 
cessful operation of Connersville Gas Pumps at 





higher speeds with direct drive from motors, 
which may be constant speed or, as in one of 
these units, multiple speed to give variation in 
booster capacity. 


A more dependable and economical service is 
the result. Study the operating data which will 
be gladly supplied from any of our offices. 


The Connersville Blower Company, Inc., 
12th St. & Columbia Ave., 
Connersville, Indiana 


Branch Sales Offices 


144 Liberty Street, New York 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CONNERSVILLE 


Blowers + Gas Pumps + Meters - Cycloidal Pumps 
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EVERY PARTICLE OF LUX PURIFIES! 


As soon as put in the boxes LUX MATERIAL 
acts with full vigor and works equally well in 
the first application. 


It has greater absorbing capacity for sul- 
phur than any other, and therefore more 
gas per bushel can be purified with it, 
and it will revivify quicker. 


Remains longer in the boxes—re- 
quires fewer changes—-thus in- 
suring smoother running of 
the works and also saving 

in labor and wages 


Will purify the gas, no 
matter how /ow in 
temperature it en- 

ters the boxes. 


In practically every case 
where a gas company is so 
large that a complete investiga- 
tion of oxide is warranted LUX 
has been selected for its efficiency 
and low final cost. 


















In extreme cases or under normal opera- 
tion LUX guarantees absolutely smooth 
operation. 























“LUXIT H. T.” Cement (Dry) 


For Patching Hot Retorts, Refractory Linings, etc. Shipped in 110 
Ib. bags. 






Order Sample Shipment Today! 


THE ALPHA~—|}] 


192 FRONT STREET 








: 
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The output of our Sponge Plant in 1929— 
exceeded any previous year 


This is conclusive evidence of the popularity 
of Lux-Sponge among gas companies of all 
sizes. 
Lux-Sponge is particularly adapted to 
the medium sized and smaller gas 
plants where quick purifying re- 
sults are essential for rapid 
sendout. 
The high activity of Lux- 
Sponge will purify the 
gas with greater 
rapidity at the 
minimum cost 
per thou- 
sand 
feet. 











Lux-Sponge is made of 
carefully selected coarse 
shavings thoroughly im- 
pregnated with our incompar- 
able Lux-Material, by the use 
of special machinery. 


We mix 20 lbs. Lux-Material per 
bushel of shavings for Water Gas and 
25 lbs. Lux-Material for Coal Gas. 


These combinations form a ready-mixed 
oxide that is unsurpassed and give the great- 
est satisfaction in the type of gas where used. 














-|LUX COMPANY wc 


'[_NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
ase’ - 2 i )*2i aa 
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an you 


give him a better rate? 


AN you afford to meet this 
large consumer's request for a 
better rate? 

That dependsinpartonthe 
character of his demand upon your 
gas supply. 

Should you help him redistribute 
his consumption? Are the peaks of 
his demand very high? Do they come 
when you are striving to meet a gen- 


eral peak demand? . . . Or do they oc- 


Left—zero at the center. 


Right— zero at the circumference. 


cur when the general demand is low? 
These and similar questions are 
accurately answered by the G G-9 
Recording Demand Meter. 
The Recording Demand Meter 
is composed of two parts, the meter 


proper and the demand device 





designed to be easily attached to 
any positive displacement meter of 


our manufacture. Capacity of the 


Tinned Steel Case Meter with G G-9 
Recording Demand Attachment. 
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An actual photograph of an Industrial Installation showing 4-500 “’B’ Metric lron Case Meters equipped with 
GG-9 Recording Demand Attachments operating on the lines of the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois- 


meter required will be governed by and with zero at the outside. he 


the probable maximum hourly con- _ stylus in tracing its record removes 

sumption. the wax, exposing the black back- 
The timing element is an eight- ground. Inthisway,clear-cutrecords 

day clock with jeweled bearings. are obtained, sharper than an ink 

Or, if it is desired, a Warren Motor, record and without many of its 

operating on 60 cycles, 110 volts, objectionable features. 

can be supplied. Our booklet A G-4 gives a 


complete description of the 
G G-9 Recording Demand 
Meter. Ask for a copy. 


Registration is on waxed 


seven day charts. These are of 





two types: with zero at center, 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
The Worlds Largest Manufacturers of Gas Meters and Allied Apparatus 
ESTABLISHED 1836 
GENERAL OFFICES : 105 W.40T# STREET - NEW YORK,N.Y. 


SALES * ALBANY + BALTIMORE + BOSTON + CHICAGO * DALLAS + DENVER + ERIE «+ KANSAS CITY 
SERVICE * Los ANGELES + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA “** PITTSBURGH + SAN FRANCISCO + TULSA 
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Cleveland Gas Meters have a reputation for depend- 


able service, the result of over thirty years’ experience in 
manufacturing. 


Our thoroughly organized and completely equipped 
factory assure you that the workmanship, materials, ac- 
curacy and general efficiency are unequaled. 


“A” Type Meters “B” Type Meters 


THE CLEVELAND GAS METER COMPANY 


2168-2180 East 65th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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HERE IS THE ANSWER 


to Compressor Problems 


SS 


Cooper-Bessemer Type 19 --- the 200 to 760 B. H. P. 


gas engine that is standard equipment for main line 


~ 


. § ‘ 


natural gas compressor stations --- is often the 


~ A - 


te 


logical prime mover for distributing manufactured 
gas by means of positive displacement compressors 


or rotary blowers. If you operate stations with 


dy 
| 
¥ 
. 
. 
‘ 
‘ 
. 
. 
. 
. 
‘ 
. 
‘ 
‘ 
. 
‘ 


NAAN: 


high peak loads, or stations with low loads, write 


5,8 Semen 


a) 
on 


for facts and figures on Cooper-Bessemer installa- 


tions. a 4 4 Write for new Bulletin. 


? 
‘}p— 
= 


Q 
oa 
©) 


<|- 
6 


THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 


Formerly The C. & G. Cooper Co. and The Bessemer Gas Engine Co. 
Mount Vernon, Ohio Grove City, Pennsylvania 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Goa ER 


eo 


Be. Laas 58 awe 


) 


) 


aan | nr} 
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At left: Mueller G-11100 
Flat Head, Iron Body 
Brass Plug Service Stop. 
Below: Mueller G-11080 
Iror. Body Brass Plug 
Meter Stop. 



















































































| 
uality- | 


or Service fa itlures? 


It’s not what you pay on the market— it’s the 
cost of repairing failures that determines the 
price you actually pay for stops. 


























The name of Mueller has been a guaranty 
of value for over three-quarters of a century. 
The enduring service of Mueller Iron Body 
Stops has caused leading gas companies to 
standardize on them the country over. 





Made of the best gray iron—hot galvanized, 
with keys and washers of Mueller Red Brass 
and designed to provide the greatest strength 
where strength is needed, Mueller Iron Body 
Stops stand up under the heaviest installation 
strains. 


Mueller Co. (Established 1857) Decatur, 
Illinois. Branches: New York, Dallas, At- 
lanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. Canadian 
Factory: Mueller, Limited, Sarnia. 
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MUELLE 
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Write for the complete catalog of 
Mueller gas service goods 





| 
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Service --SER VICE -|- Service 


A highly specialized service, survey, inspection, recommendation and cor- 
rection—especially arranged for you—made at definite regular periodic 
intervals—by thoroughly competent men of broad experience and expert 
knowledge. 


INSURING 


A plant always capable of one hundred percent production—always re- 
sponsive—always efficient—every unit functioning perfectly. A plant always 
at its best. 


It will please us to give you further details. 


MAIN OFFICE BRANCH OFFICE 
24 State Street, New York 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENT-RUSSELLENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS (Q) BUILDERS 
1B A, Am 40) 23.4 OFS 8 COF-X C78) 
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TELEVISOR 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE SHOWS 


The P.H.2 EM.ROOTS CO. 


Peoples Ga Butceg ~CCONNERSVILLE,INDIANA  wittjQh. 
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“For every joint on every line 





” 












VICTAULIC 
DISTRIBUTORS 


4 Mid-Continent and Southern 


HANLON-WATERS, INC. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


— 
——- 
— 








Western 
FLEXIBLE LEAK-PROOF : 4 JCOMMUN © 
a Quick, tight, permanent, Quy (nina 
economical — flexible expansion Canada 
ee . D. B. McWILLIAMS 
joints between every pipe length. Toronto, Canada 
pare ig ct Western Pennsylvania 
PIPE COUPLINGS All pressures from vacuum up — __ rrrtspurcisurriycompany 
is > Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
for all sizes of steel, wrought iron, eT See 
act i i i BELL and GOSSE 
cast iron, and spiral weld pipe. Ag” erg 
4 , Ohio 
Mail the coupon for details. CASE HARDENING SERVICE CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


7. VICTAULIC COMPANY OF AMERICA Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa 
“For every joint on s E F.S. VAN BERGEN 
every line” 26 Broadway New Y ork Minneapolis, Minnesota 





FOR CRUDE OIL GAS WATER SEWAGE COMPRESSED AIR ETC. 








VICTAULIC COMPANY OF AMERICA Phi dhitacdnbcbenebunwtsade : 


For uses, installations, 





specifications and 26 Becodwar New Yak 
this coupon. Please send Victaulic Bulletin No.7 Address... peaonsutiititimiadaie ; 


prices, fill in and mail | 
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Total Cost 
of STEAM 


$0.1158 


___———" a Study of 
~ your Plant Reveal ? 


RY quenching of coke offers High pressure steam at a low cost 
attractive savings over wet per thousand pounds. 


quenching-—for instance— A physically stronger coke of more 


One thousand pounds of high uniform size. 


age steam per ton of coke es ciennii nanan atin tow 


ward in reducing waste in coke 
Coke with a low uniform moisture _ production. 


sexatnacte A copy of the paper “Dry Quench- 
Reduced maintenance on hot coke ing of Coke” delivered before the 


car and plant steelwork through Second International Conference 
absence of corrosive vapors from on Bituminous Coal will be sent 


quenching water—no cold weather __ to those interested in Dry Quench- 
freezing troubles. ing. 


Dry Quenching Equipment Grporation 


INTERNATIONAL 200 MADISON AVE. 
COMBUSTION BUILDING 


NEW YORK ™W N.Y. 








A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION | 
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Michigan City Sardtoga Spo. ny yy, 

| Ome | vr. 

: Ft.Wayne © oe we ca oe rs 
ad we ee 
HLL. ' oo Chengctady ASS. 

| Clinton 

1 INDIANA { 

j Greencastle 








Paris | 











Maps showing Gas Main Construc- 
tion. 228 miles of these lines were OO =o es 
built during 1929 








Gas Main Construction 


This year we have constructed 228 miles of gas main as follows: 


Clinton Gas Light Co., Clinton, Mass. 


2 miles of 6” pipe between Clinton and Sterling, Mass. 


Consumers Gas Company, Reading, Pa. 
12% miles of 8”, 4” and 2” pipe between Robesonia and Sinking Springs, Pa. 7 miles of 8”, 4” and 
2” line between Lyons and Topton, Pa. 6% miles of 12” line between Mt. Penn and Baumstown, Pa. 
Indiana Consumers Gas & By-Products Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


79 miles of 6” pipe and 12 miles of 2” pipe between 
Paris, Ill., Terre Haute, Greencastle and Martinsville, Ind. 


New York Power & Light Corporation, Albany, N. Y. 


17% miles of 6” pipe between Schenectady and Amsterdam, N. Y. 29 miles of 8” 
pipe between Utica and Syracuse, N. Y. 2 miles of 6” and 4” pipe in Albany, N. Y. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, Ind. 
35 miles of 10” pipe between Michigan City and South Bend, Ind. 
Philadelphia Suburban-Counties Gas & Electric Co., Phila., Pa. 
6% miles of 6” pipe between Langhorne and Bristol, Pa. 2 miles of 20” pipe at 


Conshohocken, Pa. 4 miles of 12” and 8” pipe between Marcus Hook and Chester, 
Pa. 2C miles of 6”, 4” and 2” pipe between Zieglersville and East Greenville, Pa. 


THE U. G.I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 
UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 
INCORPORATED 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PresIvENT 
Philadelphia Conway Building 
Broad and Arch Streets Chicago 





MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 
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Gas Control 


Since 1892 
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REYNOLDS 


SINGLE DISTRICT 
STATION REGULATOR 


F 


Absolute Pressure Control Insures 


Positive Regulation»» 


Fundamentally Reynolds Single District Station 
Regulator operates on pressure resistance. But per- 
formance in operation is greatly enhanced by two 
features which make positive efficiency and economy. 
Valves operated by pressure on non-leaking leather 
diaphragms, together with an unusual sensitive 
regulation through the combination of the power of 
the main regulator with that of an auxiliary system of 
regulators, assures an absolute uniform gas flow. 


fe yiiolds 
Gas Regulator Company 


nderson, Indiana 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Eastern Service Co. F. E. Newberry Thos. C. Corin 
Boston, Mass. Avon, N. J. Detroit, Mich. 
Branch Office - - Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


REYNOLDS 
PRODUCTS 


for all kinds of Pressure 
Reductions —for either 
artificial or natural gas. 


GOVERNORS— 
Intermediate Pressure 
Triplet Outlet 
Holder 
Toggle Type Street 


REGULATORS— 
High Pressure Service 
Low Pressure Sevice 
Intermediate Pressure 
High Pressure Line 
Single and Double 
District Station 
VALVE— 


Automatic Quick- 
Closing Anti-Vacuum 


SEALS— 
Mercury 
Dead Weight 






































CouplingsDominate 


ISX) S.R.DRESSER MANUFACTURING CoO. I95() 


BRADFORD. PENNA. 
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THE BARTLETT HAYWARD COMPANY 


Main Office and Works Pershing Square Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. New York City 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
Complete Coal Gas Plants 
Carburetted Water Gas Plants 
Blue Water Gas Plants 
Oil Gas Plants 
By-Product Plants 
De Brouwer Charging and Discharging Machines 
Salt Water and Fresh Water Condensers 
Tar Extractors 
Purifiers 


B. H. Co. Vertical Centrifugal Scrubbers 


(Feld Type) 


B. H. Co. Thickener 


¥ ; (Genter Type) 


Steel Tanks 
Vertical Waste Heat Boilers 
B. H. Co. Westling Valve 


(Patent Applied For) 


I Fast’s Flexible Couplings 


GAS HOLDERS 
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Study of Fundamentals Required 


By Gas Men in 1930 


LANNING FOR 1930 by the gas in- 

dustry requires much more than the 
usual serious attention to fundamen- 
tals. Gas men have never had more serious 
or more far-reaching decisions to make 
than today. Yet, fortunately they approach 
these problems with open minds, abundant- 
ly supported by engineering and economic 
facts, and with assurance that the industry, 
though rapidly changing, is making defi- 
nite progress both toward a stabilized and 
profitable future and toward enlarged 
opportunity for public service. 


HREE OUTSTANDING groups of 

problems lie just ahead. They involve 
all of the considerations of enlarged 
gas utilization, the difficult questions re- 
garding consolidations versus independent 
operation, and the basic question as to 
what kind of gas is going to be supplied 
by each company, not only during the next 
year or two, but in the period five or ten 
years from now. Programming for the in- 
dustry on a short-time and easily esti- 
mated basis no longer suffices. Every unit 
of the industry must lay down for itself a 
program for a period of at least ten years 
to come. It is almost as important for 
proper operation in 1930 to know what will 
be the approximate status in 1935 and 1940 
as it is to have current data of exact 
significance. Indeed, it is this necessity 
for looking well ahead that makes the 


problems of the industry today so difficult. 


ORTUNATELY, executives of the 

gas industry a few years ago set about 
a fundamental study which has been de- 
veloped through the Economic and Engi- 
neering Survey of the industry. That sur- 
vey was apparently planned at the start to 
be a study from which more or less positive 
conclusions could be drawn. It has proven 
to be quite a different thing and is rapidly 
assuming an increased importance as a con- 
tinuing regular function of American Gas 
Association affairs. Indeed, it is the most 
basic and unquestionably the most impor- 
tant task to which the Association has set 
its hand since its founding. The study has 
led to the establishment of a central lab- 
oratory, to enlarged and strengthened 
technical committee work, and, most im- 
portant of all, to an appreciation of the 
way in which many of the important man- 
agement and engineering problems of the 
industry must be approached. There can 
be no greater task undertaken during 1930 
by any gas engineer or gas executive than 
the application to his particular question 
of the broad principles which have been 
brought out by this survey. 

American Gas Journal feels that the in- 
dustry is going to attack these problems 
in a spirit of sound economics and with 
the aid of the best engineering talent to be 
had. 
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Tavestment E XPENDITURES by the 
gas industry in 1930 prom- 
ise to be greater than in any 
like preceding period. This fact was clearly evident 
in the conferences called by President Hoover to de- 
termine means for stabilizing business conditions and 
preventing unemployment during the coming year. 
The public utilities which gathered at Presidential 
call promised greater expenditures than any other 
group of corporations could forecast, even exceeding 
in volume the estimated expenditures of the great rail 
systems of the country. The gas industry was a con- 
spicuous member of this group, and offered amazing 
totals as its part in planning industrial stabilization. 
Such great expenditures are amply justified because 
with the growth in industrial activity and the in- 
crease in standards of living which occur from year 
co year in America there comes a constantly increas- 
ing opportunity in the job of energy supply. Furth- 
ermore, the gas industry is passing through a period 
of rapid and radical change. This development, 
which is discussed in some detail in other reviews in 
this same issue, represents a modernization effort 
that is all too little appreciated by the American 
people. 

The industry can take great pride in its advances. 
It deserves public commendation for what it has done 
during 1929 and warm encouragement for the further 
investments contemplated for the new year. The 
only important limitation that should be set on this 
movement is that sane and disinterested analyses be 
made of all new investments before they are under- 
taken. Mere enthusiasm or desire to conform with 
the custom of the day is not enough. Neither the in- 
vestors nor the consuming public can properly be 
saddled with new capital expenditures on which in- 
terest and depreciation charges must be met, unless 
the results will justify this when judged solely on the 
basis of relative cost for the service rendered. 

Not many years ago there began an epidemic of 
consolidations and inter-company connections which 
had its most severe incidence on the electric light and 
power business. Simultaneously there was a tre- 
mendous up-springing of hydroelectric projects. 
Many, possibly the vast majority, of these consolida- 
tions and these hydro developments were justified by 
engineering and economic analyses. However, there 
were among the total certain few glaring examples, 
and possibly many more less conspicuous ones, where 
conservative judgment would have hesitated. In 
some of these cases utility companies are now 
saddled with uneconomic power plants with capac- 
ities which could more readily have been gained by 
steam plants. There are some interconnected sys- 
tems which may at times involve advantage, but 
which have included tremendous transmission-line 
expenditures that seem hardly warranted. 

Analogous development, both through consolida- 
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tions and through desire for expansion into suburban 
and rural areas, is noted in the gas business. For- 
tunately the development is much more conservative 
and the tendency to extravagant expansion apparent- 
ly less serious. Let us hope that the era of mergers, 
consolidations, and trusts may be experienced with 
profit to investors and public alike, insofar as the gas 
business is concerned, and that we may escape the 
aches of mergeritis which have been so painful to 
some other branches of industry. 


What Is the ANUFACTURED GAS 
“Manufactured Gas has long meant to the 
Industry? average person, water gas, oil 


gas, and coal gas made in re- 
torts. No such restricted definition longer serves to 
describe this great branch of industry. Today more 
than one-third of the industry measured by the heat 
supply serves natural gas to its customers, about one- 
fourth supplies gas from coke ovens, and only about 
40 per cent of the heat sent out by what we common- 
ly think of as “the manufactured gas business” comes 
from the conventional type of plant formerly included 
in this category. 

The increase in supply of natural gas through pub- 
lic utility systems formerly serving a manufactured 
product, represents the outstanding development in 
the industry during 1929. Indeed, natural gas has 
become the dominant factor throughout more than 
three-fourths of the area of the United States. 
Prospects of its supply probably represent the most 
significant factor in the service of nearly three-fourths 
of the population of the United States. As one fa- 
cetious commentator said—“The gas business is rap- 
idly becoming natural-ized.” 

Insofar as sound economic justification can be 
found for natural gas expansion, this should be wel- 
comed by both gas men and the public. More of 
such expansion into new areas is to be expected in 
1930 and subsequent years. Every interested person 
should however, sincerely hope that this expansion 
may be restricted properly to justifiable cases. It 
will be highly unfortunate if the glamour of using a 
natural gas in public supply should blind either com- 
pany or public officials to the need for studying care- 
fully the financial aspects of each case. It would be 
more unfortunate if expansion should take place in 
areas where the natural gas after delivery were found 
to cost more than a like amount of energy made 
available through manufactured gas processes. 
Neither the public nor gas companies could look 
upon such a situation with satisfaction. 

Prompt and complete development should be made 
wherever justified by the engineering and economic 
facts. But unsound development is going to mean 
loss to investors, unwarranted costs for gas ,and 
hardship generally upon management and the public. 
Gas men should, therefore, look with skeptical eyes 
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upon new proposals that demand excessively long 
pipe lines and should accept and support such pro- 
jects only when they are clearly in the public interest. 


The Relative HE SUPPLY of coke- 
Position of Oven oven gas for public-utility 
Gas and Water Gas systems has increased rapidly 
during recent years, but at no time with as great 
speed as in 1929. In that year approximately 30 per 
cent more coke-oven gas was distributed by city util- 
ities than in the preceding 
twelve months. The total 
send-out of coke-oven gas 
made by the utilities and 
that purchased from other 
oven plants represented 30 
per cent of the volunfe and 
25 per cent of the heat con- 
tent of the entire send-out 
of companies classed by 
A.G.A. as part of “the 
manufactured gas indus- 
try.” During the year there 
was a decline in produc- 
tion of water-gas by ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of 
the previous year’s pro- 
duction. 

The causes of this 
changed relation between 
oven gas and water gas are 
worthy of careful consid- 
eration by all gas execu- 
tives, even those in com- 
munities not now supplied 
with any gas from coke 
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The principal limitation on further development in 
this direction in those areas of the United States 
which cannot be reached by natural gas is undoubted- 
ly the present lmited market for coke. In almost 
any community where a good coke market exists or 
can be readily developed, there is excellent oppor- 
tunity for using coke-oven gas as the base-load sup- 
ply. Where such coke markets cannot be developed, 
either because of local custom in use of bituminous 
coal or for other reason, the conversion of city-supply 
systems to an oven-gas 
basis is more difficult. 

Apparently one phase of 
this problem, not a new 
phase at that, remains 
largely unsolved as the in- 
dustry enters 1930. This 
is the question as to the 
extent to which non-util- 
ity producing plants oper- 
ating as multi-product fac- 
tories can be utilized in 
lieu of actual utility-com- 
pany ownership of the 
works. Utility executives 
are far from unanimous in 
this matter. It is evident, 
however, that under many 
circumstances the profits 
to which oven-plant inves- 
tors are entitled should be 
distributed over all of the 
products of the works. 
This is not practicable 
under the customary pub- 
lic-utility accounting sys- 


: ; Miss Gasindustry: John dear, upon my bended knees / im- ’ : : 
ovens. This consideration plore you to insist upon our boys reading the A. G. A. Sales tems, which credit all in- 
demands particular atten- Course ‘ come from all _ other 

. h latively dif John Gasman: Now you know that aint my job;—what’s- f 
tion to the relatively Git- 4 matter with Nurse Salesmanager doin’ ’at? products than gas before 


ferent position of the 

base-load coke-oven-gas supply and the peak-load 
production of water gas which is becoming cus- 
tomary. Also consideration must be given to the 
rapid increase in the opportunity to secure oven gas 
by purchase from companies not in the public- 
utility business per se. 

One of the outstanding influences occasioning the 
acceleration in growth of the oven industry has un- 
questionably been the decision of The Koppers Com- 
pany to enter actively into the field of public-utility 
gas production through its own subsidiary companies. 
‘This influence has already taken definite form 
through the establishment at Philadelphia of the 
Philadelphia Coke Company and in a distinctly dif- 
terent form through the organization of the Con- 
necticut Coke Company, which not only produces 
such gas, but also actually owns and operates utility- 
company subsidiaries. 


figuring what has come to 
be known, fictitiously it appears, as “net holder 
cost.” 

Not the least of the disadvantages of this utility- 
accounting system are two which are both psycho- 
logical in character. One of these comes into exis- 
tence because of the impression gained by the public 
that gas costs almost nothing since the “net holder 
cost” is very low. The other is a bad effect created 
within the company itself; it comes from too close 
attention to operating cost, which may often be re- 
duced by improved equipment or elaborate acces- 
sories, without adequate consideration of the in- 
creased capital charge made necessary by the new in- 
stallation, Often the fact is overlooked that al- 
though these accessories reduce operating erpense 
they may create an equal or even greater increase in 
capital charge; the result of this is an over-all in- 
crease. 
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There undoubtedly will be still further growth in 
coke-oven gas used for city supply. Less than one- 
sixth of the present production of coke-oven gas is 
now so used. Not all of the balance is available for 
city supply, but substantial parts are. 1930 will 
probably also include in its activities the erection of 
new ovens intended primarily for city-gas making; 
but it is probable that the larger increases will come 
through negotiation of additional contracts between 
non-utility oven Owners and city-distributing com- 
panies whereby oven gas now available and used 
elsewhere will be diverted to city service. 


Coke Sales Increase; OR SEVERAL YEARS 
Stocks Also Grow past there has been a 
steady growth in the sale of coke for house heating. 
Apparently something over seven million tons of by- 
product coke was sold for this class of use during 
1929, thus affording a new high record as compared 
with the six and a quarter million tons so marketed 
in 1928, the last year for which official reports are 
available. Unfortunately, however, the year 1929 
closed with about two and a quarter million tons of 


‘by-product coke on hand in the stocks at producers’ 


plants. This is a tonnage of about 25 per cent 
greater than that in the stock piles of the producing 
industry a year before. 

It is difficult to determine just how much influence 
the abrupt slowing down of the steel industry during 
October and November had on coke stocks. How- 
ever, it was probably one of the two most important 
factors and one which indicates that these stocks are 
not going to be the occasion of financial distress in 
the industry, because there is already evidence of re- 
newed interest in steel, even for automotive con- 
struction. The other factor, probably the principal 
cause of increased coke stocks, was the substantial 
enlargement in coke-making capacity and the in- 
creased activity of coke plants not connected with 
metallurgical works but designed primarily for city- 
gas supply or merchant coke production. At the 
very end of 1929 these plants were operating at close 
to the maximum practicable rate and disposing of all 
of their output promptly except some surplus coke. 
The stocks so created may for a short time be a 
threat against proper price and quality maintenance 
in the household and industrial coke market. But 
if conservative management remains as the directing 
influence of the industry there will probably be no 
such untortunate consequence disturbing the even 
progress of the coke industry as a whole. 

Obviously, the great problem ahead of those who 
seek further development of coke-oven plants for city- 
gas supply is the establishment of an enlarged and 
regular coke-consuming market. Just as soon as 
such a household market regularly available for all 
producers can be established, then we may expect 
still further increase in coke-oven capacity with the 
corresponding advantage in stabilizing methods of 
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gas production for the big cities in those areas of the 
United States to which natural gas cannot reach. 
Apparently such markets are going to be essential 
for this further development, since even with the best 
available methods for making low-gravity water gas 
and for special peak-load enrichment of blue gas it is 
not practicable to use any very large percentage of 
the oven coke made in a base-load gas plant for 
water-gas production during peak seasons. Under 
these circumstances the gas man as well as the coke 
man will welcome every good influence favoring new 
coke sales. 


Education for HE INDUSTRY’S greatest as- 
the Employee set is its employee. This is 
being abundantly recognized through the medium of the 
care that is being taken of him by way of vacations, 
pensions, medical attention and education. In education 
particularly great strides have been made and 1929 
topped 1928 in this regard. 

The graduates in Gas Engineering from Johns Hop- 
kins University have been out in practical work suf- 
ficiently long to give promise of amply making their 
mark in the Industry. Michigan, Purdue, Brooklyn 
Poly and many others are doing a real job in teaching 
Gas Engineering and allied phases of gas activities. 
The value of these efforts is being felt all along the line. 

In addition, many companies carry on meetings at 
regular intervals during the winter season which partake 
of the nature of schools of instruction and thousands of 
employees are pursuing various courses of study at local 
night schools and the like. 

Cognizance should be taken of these efforts in the 
promotion of employees to positions of greater re- 
sponsibility. 

Nineteen-twenty-nine showed employee education to 
be headed in the right direction and indicated that we 
are building on a solid foundation. 


HOSE companies who really 
wanted to sell Gas Refrigera- 
tion experienced a fine record in 1929. Further, 
these companies are confidently expecting to show an 
increase in sales during the current year that, to the 
uninformed, would appear fictitious. 

Those companies who, for one reason or another, 
have not seen the wisdom of selling Gas Refrigeration 
will wake up in the near future and sense that they have 
been making a mistake. Besides adding a highly fav- 
orable load the Gas Refrigerator is truly injecting a 
much desired advertising atmosphere to the Gas Indus- 
try. Freezing by a gas flame truly carries an intriguing 
appeal. 

Intimately associated with Gas Refrigeration is house 
cooling. And house cooling will unquestionably blos- 
som forth within the next five years. Accordingly, we 
should ask ourselves the question, will we be ready when 
it comes? The electrical folks are looking into the 
matter: and we should not lag. Wherever we have a 


Refrigeration and 
House Cooling 
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“leg to stand on” we should break into print and other- 
wise keep before the public the house cooling thought. 
Then when it is an assured fact Mr. Average Citizen 
will say, “House cooling—sure, it’s done by gas.” 

Competent authorities on the subject admit that a 
combination unit, gas fired, for heating the home in the 
winter and cooling it in the summer, is not without the 
bounds of possibility. 

AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL advises those interested in 
house cooling not to wait until the other fellow does 
it but to carry on their own study and investigation 
from time to time. In short they should promise them- 
selves that they are going to know a great deal more 
about the theory of house cooling by the end of the 
present year than they do now. 


Industrial Gas T HE past year has again demon- 
4 


Requisites strated that Industrial Gas sales 
will increase in a direct proportion to the en- 
ergy the particular company puts into its ef- 
forts to secure such business. And this energy 


is largely made up of well directed engineering selling. 
In turn, effective engineering selling presupposes ability 
to size up and estimate a prospect in terms of figures, 
a knowledge of competitive fuels and competitive ap- 
pliances and equipment, sales judgment, and an alto- 
gether liberal interlarding of keeping everlastingly at it. 

All of the above qualifications can only be gained in 
the Industrial Gas Salesman after a careful selection of 
the man and adequate compensation for the results he 
produces. 

In all lines of industry gas is making its beneficent 
inroads so that by now there is extant a tremendous 
amount of data and statistics. The thing of pressing 
moment is for the Gas Industry to see that there is a 
mutual interchange of this information which should 
find its way to the gas man at large in short and easily 


assimilated doses. In this connection AMERICAN Gas 
JourNAL urges that Industrial Gas men go in for more 
visits to other gas companies as well as trips to plants 


in other cities where Industrial Gas is doing a certain 
job with success. 

These outside trips will go far toward counteracting 
the baneful effects of competition, particularly where 
this competition effects sales which logically belong to 
us. But logic is a puny adversary against vigorous 
selling. We cannot wage a punishing campaign with 
one hand tied behind us. 

Then too, gas companies should avail themselves of 
the advice and services of the A. G. A. to the limit. 
This particularly applies to the smaller organizations. 

Further, the gas companies should cooperate with 
manufacturers of appliances. Obviously, the appliance 
and furnace manufacturer must be and is vitally inter- 
ested in the success of Industrial Gas. Accordingly, he 
is entitled to all the legitimate help the gas company can 
give. To be specific, if a furnace or other appliance 
fails ‘“to make the grade” in a certain direction the man- 
ufacturer should not be told that his appliance is a 
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“dud” ; 


rather, he should be advised as to how the 
wrinkle can be ironed out, even if such advice costs the 


gas company some time and thought. This type of co- 
operation has been much in evidence in the oil and elec- 
tric field. The work being done by the American Gas 
Association in this connection is worthy of high com- 
mendation. The development of an efficient brass 
melting furnace during 1929 is an outstanding example. 

Industrial Gas has shown gratifying increases in the 
past year and it would be difficult to single out any 
trend of especial weakness. We have a clean, flexible 
and easily controlled fuel to sell, its use promotes a 
product unsurpassed and in addition to other essentials 
it remains for us to increasingly develop our salesmen 
along every legitimate line available to “cash in” in a 
real way in 1930. 


Househeating ESULTS, particularly as shown 
in 1930 in 1929, have demonstrated that 
the price per M is by no means the de- 
ciding factor in obtaining Gas Househeating. And 


the the the value of 
Gas Househeating from the standpoint of cleanliness, 


healthfulness, saving in home furnishings, dependability, 


more Industry preaches 


etc., the greater will be the number of househeating 
customers. In other words, we must continue to stress 
that we are selling a quality fuel for heating the home. 
Gas men are also losing their fear of the househeat- 
ing load overtaxing the distribution system. Indeed, 
there are probably several cases where, in view of the 
unusually warm year in 1929, the advent of the house- 
heating season was welcomed with more than passing 
enthusiasm. . 
Considerable progress was made in 1929 with con- 
verted jobs and this was largely due to the sales efforts 
of the gas company in each case. More of similar ef- 
forts should be put forth during the present year. After 


all, so far as the installation is concerned, a half a loaf 
is better than none. Naturally, wherever possible, the 


regular unit should supplant the coal furnace but it 
should be recognized that there are many skeptics who 
can only be gotten as a starter, on the converted job. 

Gas companies, this year, should push and boost for 
insulation. This includes getting closer to the archi- 
tect and builder as well as investigating the proposition 
of insulated homes already built. This latter phase 
will necessitate working with the manufacturers of in- 
sulation. 

The Home Service Department should increasingly 
dip into the matter of househeating. Home Service di- 
rectors should become real experts on advising what 
should be done with the cellar once Gas Househeating 
is installed. This demands an appreciation and knowl- 
edge of interior decoration. It would also seem that 
the larger companies particularly should maintain a per- 
manent display or exhibit of househeating. This 


should be more comprehensive than a mere showing of 
the gas furnace; it should display the furnace in an at- 
tractive environment. 
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Gas Gains in Popularity as the Ideal Fuel 


By B. J. Mullaney 


President, American Gas Association 


XPANSION into new 
1%) fields of usefulness 

and a most extensive 
development of existing mar- 
kets has marked the year 1929 
in the gas industry of the 
United States. The indica- 
tions for the year 1930 are 
that this growth will continue 
during the new year in about 
the same ratio as that of the 
year just closing. This anti- 
cipated growth is predicted 
upon the new trends and 
changing conditions, such as 
the increase of large-volume 
industrial use of gas, accele- 
rated use of gas for additional 
domestic purposes, including 
central house heating and re- 
frigeration. Expansion is 
further stimulated by the 
popular recognition of the 
superior advantages of gas- 
eous fuel, and by the continu- 
ous program of research, con- 
ducted by the American Gas 
Association, that is develop- 
ing new uses and greater effi- 
ciencies and economies in 
methods of utilization. 

In 1928 the combined reve- 

nues of the manufactured and natural gas industry ag- 
gregated $875,000,000, an increase of nearly 8 per cent 
over the preceding year. At the close of 1929 the com- 
bined revenues of the industry mounted to $950,000,- 
000, a gain of nearly 9 per cent. At the close of 1928 
the industry’s customers numbered 16,000,000, a gain 
of more than 500,000. As we enter the year 1930, 
the gas industry has a clientele of upwards of 17,000,- 
000 a gain of almost one million customers. To the 
service of these customers is dedicated an investment 
of approximately $4,750,000,000. During the coming 
year the industry will, according to our recent esti- 
mates prepared for the business conference called by 
President Hoover, expend in the neighborhood of 
$425,000,000 in the construction of additional facilities 
for enlarged service, and another $50,000,000 for the 
maintenance of existing service facilities. 
. The financial position of the industry is generally con- 
ceded to be excellent. A summary of the financial 
status recently prepared by one of the leading invest- 
ment banking houses, estimates for the coming year that 
the production of gas, both manufactured and natural, 
will exceed 2,000,000,000,000 cubic feet, that the total 
investment in the industry will cross the $5,000,000,000 
mark and that revenues from the sale of both manufac- 
tured and natural gas will more nearly approach a $1,- 
000,000,000 total. 


Gas industry growth, while unspectacular, has been 
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marked and steady for up- 
wards of twenty years. In 
the last four years, and 1928 
has outstripped all previous 
years, tremendous strides have 
been made in the efficiency 
and economy of transporting 
gas. The tensile strength of 
pipe has been increased to 
withstand the highest pres- 
sures; methods of preventing 
its rusting and deterioration 
have been devised which ex- 
tend the life of this equip- 
ment materially; efficiencies 
and economies have been in- 
troduced into every depart- 
ment of its production, trans- 
portation and _ distribution, 
resulting in a much different 
estimate of the industry and 
the value and the. perpetuity 
of the service it renders, than 
has ever before obtained. 

In consequence of these ad- 
vances, particularly in the 
natural gas branch of the in- 
dustry, the past few years 
have witnessed remarkable 
activity in the building of 
long trunk lines for the trans- 
mission of gas mostly in 
the Southwest and West. 
This activity has been attended by the development of 
great producing areas containing vast reserves which, 
coupled with large increases in production, is making 
the transmission of natural gas to even greater 
distances than it is now propelled economically 
practicable. 

The great Monroe anu Richland Parish gas fields in 
Louisiana, the “Panhandle” and numerous other pro- 
lific producing areas in Texas and in California, the 
Kettleman Hills and other big fields, offer to the people, 
even those hundreds of miles distant, this ideal fuel in 
hitherto undreamed of quantities. 

Main trunk line building is well under way. This 
will, of course, be followed by years of active expansion 
and extension of small lines from the main truck lines, 
first to the larger communities and later to the smaller 
centers. The consolidations of separate lines are al- 
ready beginning. In all likelihood there will ensue an 
era of gradual consolidations, with physical connections 
and tie-ins following, similar to phases which the elec- 
tric light and power industry have experienced in recent 
years, and which is very strikingly evident at this time. 

In view of these possibilities for growth let me urge 
all those engaged in the gas industry, regardless of what 
branch they may be identified with, whether it be in op- 
erations, in finance, in commercial. sales, or the allied 
branches of appliance and machinery manufacture, to 
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support with undiminishing enthusiasm the activities of 
the American Gas Association for increased effort in its 
program of research work, for the development of more 
economic and efficient utilization methods for gas in 
industry, in commerce and in the home; for a keener 
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appreciation of the obligations of the sales oppcertunities 
of our business; for the whole-hearted and unstinted 
cooperation of the entire industry, through its Associ- 
ation, to the end that the industry’s growth may con- 
tinue in the same gratifying ratio as it has in the past. 


-- — — 


Modernism Marks 1929 Growth 
of Gas Industry 


By Alexander Forward 


Managing Director, American Gas Association 


<4 ODERNISM” has marked the develop- 
ment of the American gas industry of the 
past few years, and particularly was this 
true of the year 1929. Through the vigorous pursuance 
of its program of research, the industry has dissipated 
many of the popular notions of hazards of the business 
and developed in their stead many new uses for gas fuel 
in industry and the homes of the Nation. This trend to 
modernity is evidenced by the hundreds of domestic ap- 
pliances, dressed in the latest styles and colors, to match 
any scheme of household decoration as well as to render 
a more efficient degree of utilitarian service; in the 
adaptation of gas to scores of new industrial, com- 
mercial and domestic uses, revolutionizing the ceramic 
industry, brass melting, baking, refrigeration, central 
heating and hotel cooking; the testing of upwards of 
15,000 appliances in the laboratory of the Association at 
Cleveland, in the interest of the protection of the public 
and the industry against faulty and inefficient gas burn- 
ing appliances; the modernization of scores of manu- 
factured gas plants and the extension of hundreds of 
miles of great pipe line systems bringing natural gas 
from the enormously productive areas of the Southwest 
and West to hundreds of communities that never have 
heretofore enjoyed the convenience of this fuel. 


Substantial ‘Gains 


The year 1929 will mark an unprecedented advance in 
all divisions of the industry. Although sales of gas for 
domestic purposes other than househeating showed a 
normal increase of somewhat more than 4 per cent, the 
use of gas for household heating purposes registered an 
increase of over 50 per cent, while the consumption of 
gas for industrial commercial purposes, such as factor- 
ies, hotels, restaurants, etc., was nearly 12 per cent 


above 1928 figures. 


Preliminary estimates of sales by manufactured gas 
companies in 1929 indicate an 8 per cent increase over 
1928, putting sales at a record high figure of 535,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet according to the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the American Gas Association. 

Classified sales of manufactured gas for the year 
were as follows; 340,000,000,000 cubic feet for do- 
mestic purposes, 27,000,000,000 cubic feet for house- 
heating, 165,000,000,000 cubic feet for industrial-com- 
mercial purposes and 3,000,000,000 cubic feet for mis- 
cellaneous uses, a total of 535 billion cubic feet as 
against a total of 494 billion cubic feet in 1928—an 
over-all increase of 8.1 per cent. 


Gas service in the manufactured gas branch of the 
industry was extended to 360,000 new customers during 
1929, bringing the total number of customers to 12,200,- 
000 at the close of the year. 

Last year witnessed a pronounced increase in the 
quantities of coke oven gas produced by the utilities 
themselves, output rising from 39 billion cubic feet in 
1928 to 50'billion cubic feet in 1929, a gain of 28 per 
cent. Even more striking was the increase of 30 per 
cent in the quantity of coke oven gas purchased from 
coke and steel companies for distribution by the util- 
ities amounting to 126 billion cubic feet during 1929. 


Natural Gas Forges Ahead 


Growth in the natural gas industry, according to pre- 
liminary estimates, indicates production of 1,890,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet in 1929 as against 1,568,000,000,000 
cubic feet in 1928, an increase of 20.5 per cent. This 
branch of the industry increased its gross operating 
revenues in 1929 to $450,000,000 an increase of 23.6 per 
cent over 1928 which showed gross operating revenues 
of $364,000,000. 

It is not expected that natural gas will be substituted 
for manufactured gas in the East, because of the large 
supply which would be required for such a move and 
because it would necessitate scrapping efficient by-prod- 
uct gas plants. It is expected that this natural gas will 
be used by large industrial consumers who have a par- 
ticular need for the high heat content of this type of 
gas and that it will also be purchased by manufactured 
gas utilities to enrich their own manufactured product. 
Mixed natural and manufactured gas is now generally 
considered to be the most economical way to distribute 
both products as it reduces the expense of manufactur- 
ing gas and provides for a financial return on the sale 
of the natural gas more in line with its high heat con- 
tent than when this gas is distributed in an unmixed 
form. 

The gas industry now is pushing research. It has 
made marked progress in refrigerating and heating, but 
believes the surface hardly has been scratched in other 
fields. Some of the revolutionary changes of an en- 
gineering character scheduled to come in the industry 
include the combining of gas, steam and electrical pro- 
duction in single plants where coal will be completely 
processed, the development of a gas-fired turbine for 
the generation of electricity which may make possible 
the locating of future combination utility plants at the 
coal source or mine mouth, thereby eliminating heavy 
investment costs. 
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The meter speaks—but how many 
understand its language? 


IAR,” “Cheat,” “Thief,” are 
} the pet names sometimes 
applied by gas users to that 
quiet, homely, honest, patient tin 
box which hangs in their base- 
ments to measure the quantity of 
gas taken from the inexhaustible 
supply which the company makes 
available to every customer on its 
system, This same meter is con- 
sidered quite harmless and inof- 
fensive except when shouldered 
with the blame for bills that seem 
too high. The gas meter acquires 
a bad reputation only when it is 
wrongfully blamed for things of 
which it is entirely innocent. The 
gas company through its employ- 
ees is generally responsible for the 
attitude of customers toward the 
gas meter. 

Gas men, particularly those who 
receive and investigate bill and 
meter complaints, know _ gas 
meters and thoroughly understand 
them. They are familiar with 
their construction, know why and how they operate, and 
how their accuracy is tested. Knowing these things 
they understand meters, are convinced of their accur- 
acy, and naturally come to feel that the reason for the 
vast majority of high bills lies elsewhere. If the meter 
is questioned they hasten to deny its blame, and as often 
as not, without making a consistent effort to find the 
cause, close the case with a statement that, ‘““The gas 
was used, the meter says so.” The blame is thus placed 
back on the meter. 

Customer dissatisfaction which is traceable to misun- 
derstanding of the meter will only disappear when the 
customer knows more about it. The obvious remedy 
then is to inform customers about meters. 

It has been freely stated that if the public only under- 
stood our business, dissatisfaction and complaints would 
cease to exist. But the gas business is too complicated, 
what with its manifold chemical, physical, and technical 
ramifications, for a lay person to even attempt to under- 
stand all phases of it. Perhaps some headway could 
be made by informing the user concerning those things 
which are located on his premises and which he sees fre- 
quently. Included in this class are the customer’s serv- 
ice pipe installation and sometimes a pressure regulator, 
but always the gas meter. The meter, because of its 
size, location, and function is naturally the most con- 
spicuous. Then too, each customer is reminded of it by 
the statement he receives communicating the result in 
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Understanding the Gas 


Meter 


By H. T. East 


Assistant to Vice-President Public Service Company, of Northern Illinois 





Exhibition Meter Opened. All working parts 
can be easily seen and examined. 


tended periods of 
time. This doubt nat- 
urally creates lack 
of confidence which 
may lead to com- 
plaints when bills 
seem high. The 
customers should 
understand fheir gas 
meters if they are to 
have confidence in 
them and _ believe 
their recordings. 
Gas meters are 
very accurate with- 
in a practical range. 
Because of the prin- 
ciple on which they 
operate they possess 
an inherent accur- 
acy exceeding that 
of meters measuring 
other utility serv- 
ices. Gas meters 
merely alternately 
fill and empty gas 
compartments of 
predetermined  ca- 


cubic feet of its month’s opera- 
tion. The meter then is the com- 
pany property which the customer 
is most interested in and con- 
cerned with. It offers opportunity 
for education which will do most 
to create confidence and remove 
prejudice. 

The product which we retail is 
a gaseous mixture, lighter than 
air. Customers know it only by 
what it will accomplish. Many 
people are not convinced that gas 
can be accurately measured. Their 
opinion of quantities is purely 
relative and comparative. They 
may scoff at the thought that the 
very ordinary looking box-like de- 
vice hanging in their basement can 
accurately measure the quantity 
of gas which they use over ex- 
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Meter Information Booklets Help. 


Courtesy Schimpff-Miller Company, Peoria, 
Illinots. 
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pacity and measure the flow by integrating the number 
of measures on dials marked in units of cubic feet or 
multiples thereof; as simple as the process of empty- 
ing a tank of water into a drain pipe by dripping it out 
in gallon buckets and counting the number poured. No 
balancing of forces with delicate calibration, no sensi- 
tive springs or adjustments—simply the measuring out 


of so many units of known quantity. Another feature 
is the fact that the gas that passes through the meter 
furnishes the power to operate the mechanism, hence it 
is impossible for the meter to register when no gas is 
passing through it. The entire mechanism is inclosed 
in an air tight metal box which cannot be opened except 
with a soldering iron or can opener, thus preventing any 
possibility of tampering with the dial or changing the 
index by breaking a seat which might be replaced. Ex- 
plained to customers in this way the strange device be- 
comes simple and the principle of operation quite un- 
derstandable. 


Errors ifi Favor of Customer 


“Don’t gas meters ever become inaccurate?” That 
can happen to any mechanical thing and meters are no 
exception. Most errors in registration, however, are 
in favor of the customer since most of the surprisingly 
small number of inaccurate meters run slow instead of 
fast. Once a meter is right it will give years of service 
without care or testing. The sustained accuracy of gas 
meters is proven by the fact that federal, state and 
municipal regulatory bodies do not usually require them 
to be tested oftener than once each seven years. All 
meters are carefully tested by the manufacturer and by 
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the utility before being placed in service. Everything 
considered, they are very accurate and dependable 
measuring devices. 


Hard-boiled Logic 


Companies are occasionally accused of deliberately 
setting meters to register fast. Such an accusation re- 
quires not only a denial but the application of logical 
reasoning. The company would not stoop to such a dis- 
honest and unlawful practice, but for purpose of argu- 
ment could it deliberately do so without being caught, 
exposed, and punished? Employees come and go and 
sooner or later one would quit with some alleged griev- 
ance and expose the practice. Many would have to be 
coached to work the procedure and all could not be 
expected to keep the secret. Just as a plain business 
proposition such a plan would be unworkable even if 
the desire to do so did exist. Meter reading manipula- 
tion accusations can be answered in the same manner 
with the added fact that they are easily checked by any 
user and since the meter dial readings cannot be changed 
the errors, intentional or otherwise, would automatically 
correct themslves on subsequent reading dates. Reason- 
ing with customers along these lines leads them to see 
the facts in a true light and is much more effective than 
making a flat footed statement that, “the meter was 
tested and found o. k.” Do not just tell them, lead them 
to see by explaining all about meters. The lesson will 
remain with them and the extra time and trouble will 
prove very worth while. 

It is not difficult to explain the construction and 
demonstrate the operation of a gas meter to the custo- 
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mers who visit company offices. Several meter manu- 
facturers offer demonstration meters with glass sides 
and top which permit a view of the interior or types 
equipped with hinged. sides which can readily be opened 
to examine the working elements. By keeping one or 
both of these types on hand in offices where the public 
is received, meter lessons can be quickly given in an in- 
teresting and convincing manner. During the course of 
the lesson facts and information may be presented 
which will help create confidence in meters and remove 
the veil of mystery which may people think surrounds 
them. This is a workable method for educating the 
company’s patrons regarding the meter. For those who 
may feel that the benefit obtained is not worth the re- 
quired effort we would point out that in offering such a 
service you do more than educate customers concern- 
ing meters—you prove a willingness to explain your 
business and show an interest in your patrons that is 
sure to create a better feeling toward your company. 


Inability to Read the Meter 


Despite the fact that meter reading is almost as easy 
as telling time by the clock the percentage of gas users 
who know how to read them is surprisingly small. In 
the majority of cases a customer will seldom use the 
knowledge, but the mere thought on his part that he 
can, if he desires to do so, check the company reading 
and compute the bill helps to create confidence in the 
meter and its registration. 

It is easy to teach the average person to read meters. 
Care must be taken to use simple, understandable 
language, always avoiding technical terms, and to pro- 
ceed in a logical sequence. The explanation should be 
carefully thought out and all employees should learn 
the instruction which is selected as the most suitable. 
A number of companies have prepared appropriate 
meter reading instructions and publishing houses which 
specialize in utility literature can furnish booklets con- 
taining reading instructions together with other meter 
information and helpful hints to gas users. Such book- 
lets can be purchased with the company name imprinted 
on the cover at a nominal cost. Companies which have 
distributed books on meter reading report a brisk de- 
mand for them, proving that such information is ap- 
preciated. In some cases the booklets are sent to all 
customers and in others they are kept in the customer 
contact departménts to be handed to those who request 
them or-who raise questions which are answered in the 


booklet. 
A Successful Meter Reading School 


One progressive southern company recently con- 
ducted a miéter reading school. This school was the 
feature of an extensive campaign to educate customers 
in meter reading. The innovation was announced 
through the medium of street car cards, display adver- 
tisements in local papers, and in‘'a weekly news sheet. 
The opening announcements weré followed by a series 
of newspaper ads explaining the offer°to teach patrons 
how to read their meters. A ‘display booth was pro- 
vided in the offices and an eXperienced meter reader, 
selected because of his personality.and tact, was placed 
in charge. All who appeared were instructed in meter 
reading and bill figuring. Each visitor was given a copy 
of a booklet containing the instructions. The company 
also offered to mail booklets to all who requested them. 
The enthusiastic response of the public to the meter 
reading service exceeded all expectations and proved ir: 
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a convincing manner that the average customer wishes 
to know how to read his meter. 


School Very Successful 


The school was continued for several months with 
such success that it was decided to make it a permanent 
feature of the service which the company offers its 
patrons. The results of this campaign showed the com- 
pany that it had correctly analyzed one of the causes of 
customer dissatisfaction and removed it by education. 
Such a school could be profitably tried by other gas 
companies wishing to improve their public relations. 

The gas industry has grown so large and inclusive, 
rendering service under so many different conditions 
that public relations has become a rather vague thing. 
For some time it has been apparent that pudlic good- 
will can neither be purchased nor quickly earned. Con- 
sidering the progress already made it is apparent that 
turther advancement in the right direction will depend 
upon improving those things that were at first consid- 
ered unimportant. 


—_—_—_- —___ 
Believe It or Not 


Fire burns—but “what of it,” said the gas refrigera- 
tors, “it doesn’t even make us warm.” 

A recent serious conflagration in a New York apart- 
ment house did considerable damage to the premises, 
but the Electrolux gas refrigerators installed there came 
through practically intact. 

Practically the entire top floor of the apartment house 
was destroyed by the fire, and the kitchens on this floor 
were entirely destroyed. The picture shows that the 
boxes were badly scorched and the exterior finish ruined 
by the flames, yet the units of all the Electrolux boxes 
installed in these apartments are at present capable of 
operating perfectly, and the interior porcelain lining is 
not cracked or broken in any place. 

One refrigerator in particular was the center of con- 
siderable interest, because it seemed to“‘out-Electrolux” 
the rest. This refrigerator wa$-in-a*kitchén where the 
roof was entirely destroyed, and’ where the fire raged 
fiercely. Several hours after the ‘fire was out, inspection 
by the Consolidated Gas Company of New*York showed 
that the milk and eggs in the refrigerator: were fresh, 
and that there was still a trace of*icé in'the cube trays. 
One egg was broken by the inspectors, and it was found 
to be perfectly. 
fresh and raw, 
and not’ hard- 
baked, as would 
be expected. 
This unit was 
also found to be 
in perfect oper- 
ating condition. 


This is not 
only an interest- 
ing case but also 
demonstrates 
that the gas re- 
frigerator is 
about as sturdy 
an appliance as 
finds its way in- 
to the home; be- 
lieve it or not. 
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Mathematical Calculation of the Energy 
of Flow of Gas, of Injector Action and 
Gas Speed in Gas Burners 


By Walter Schlechtriem 
Das Gas und Wasserfach, 1929, pages 222-228 


/28.w 
(4), c= k/———.,, is dependent upon the 
4 y 

speed, on the shape of the opening on the width of the 
outlet and on the outlet area, as well as on the frictional 
resistance to the flow of gas and on the distribution of 
speed within the gaseous flow itself. According to ex- 
periments carried out by the author, the value of this 
coefficient lies between 0.5 and 0.7 in the case of gas 
inlet openings in Bunsen burners and in ranges. with 
round openings of 1.5 to 12 millimeters (0.06 to 0.5 
inch) in diameter. Inasmuch as the gas engineer al- 
ways has meters available, this coefficient is easily tested 
in different cases. It will be considered to be equal to 
0.6 in the following calculations. The magnitude, g, is 
the acceleration of gravity, according to what has been 
said above, and is taken to be 9.81 meters or 32 feet per 
second. 


, NHE quantity, k, which is contained in formula 


Vacuum Necessary Back of Inlet 


When considering the pressure in the part of the 
burner in front of and in back of the gas inlet, con- 
sideration must be taken of the fact that in front of the 
inlet the gas pressure, w, is available. This may 
amount to 40 millimeters (1.6 inches) of water. In 
back of the inlet a vacuum must prevail, that is, a pres- 
sure below that of the atmosphere, as otherwise air 
could not be sucked into the burner. It is also very 
probable that the vacuum in the various portions of the 
apparatus, wherein a vacuum occurs, varies in degree. 
However, the pressures that exist therein are almost 
equal to that of the atmosphere and are not very dif- 
ferent from one another. Certain assumptions are al- 
lowable in this process of mathematical calculations for 
practical reasons. Thus, when the vacuum is equal to 
Ww, equal to —0.1 millimeter of water (—0.004 inch), 
then the following equation can be written: w,—w,>= 
40—(—1)=41 millimeters of water or 1.64 inches. A 
gaseous volume of one cubic meter (35.3 cubic feet) 
weighs 0.65 kilogram at a specific gravity compared to 
air of 0.5. This gas may be used as a basis in the cal- 
culations that follow. 


When the figures given above are inserted in equation 
number (4), then the following obtains: 


/2 X 981 X 41 
Co = 0.6\/ 
0.65 


68.9 feet per second. 





= 21.0 meters per second, or 





The first part of this article appeared in December, 1929, 
tssue of American Gas Journal 


The gas enters the mixing chamber of the burner 
with this speed. According to this formula it is alto- 
gether an easy matter to determine the speed of flow of 
the gas under conditions which are constant other than 
the pressure which varies. If the speed of flow is 
calculated with the aid of this formula, for example 
for a pressure differential of one millimeter of water 
(0.04 inch), than a speed equal to 3.36 meters per sec- 
ond or 11 feet per second is obtained for the value of c. 
A simple algebraic transformation of formula (4) gives 
the following expresion, cy = 3.36(w)'/*, which can be 
used for the calculation of the speed at any other pres- 
sure, namely, w, millimeters of water. 

It is only possible to analyze the processes which take 
place within the gas burner when the speed of flow of 
the gas is known, and hence it is advisable that certain 
simple formulae of the type developed above should be 
developed and used for explaining the various processes. 


Determination of the Cross-Sectional Area of the 
Burner 


After the speed of flow through the burner has been 
determined, the surface area of an outlet or cross- 
section can be generally determined by means of the 
formula:— f= q/c. The smallness of the individual 
figures is often inconvenient in the numerical calcula- 
tions. However, it is recommended that the units, that 
have been chosen, should be retained for later processes 
and that, q, should be expressed in cubic meter per 
second (35.3 cubic feet per second) and c in meter per 
second (3.28 feet per second). Inasmuch as the unit 
chosen for the construction has been millimeters, then 
it must be remembered that the unit of surface area 
must be square meters. Inasmuch as one square meter 
contains 1,000,000 square millimeters, then the following 
is obtained for the value of f :— f = q/c X 1000000 = 
square meters (5). 

The consumption of gas in the example under con- 
sideration is, q, equal to 0.36/3600 or 0.0001 cubic 
meter (0.0035 cubic feet) and, c, is equal to 21 meters 
or 68.9 feet per second. Accordingly the following 
value is obtained for f,:— f, ='0.0001/21 X 1000000 

= 4.76 or 4.8 square millimeters in round numbers 
(0.007 square inch). When the burner passage has a 
round cross-section, then the diameter must be 2.5 
millimeters or 0.1 inches. This is then the diameter 
of the gas jet for the aforementioned consumption of 
gas. 


The speed of inflowing air into the mixing chamber 
can be determined according to formula number (4). 
As has been mentioned above, it may be that a pressure 
of —0.1 millimeters of water or —0.004 inch exists in 
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the mixing chamber; then the following pressure drop 
occurs :— w, — Wi = 0 — (—1) = one millimeter of 
water (0.001 inch of water), this presure differential 
being available. The weight of one cubic meter of air 
(35.3 cubic feet) is known to be 1.293 kilograms (2.84 
pounds). When the outflow coefficient is again as- 
sumed to be k = 0.6, then the following expression is 
obtained :—c,; = 0.6(2 X 9.81 X 1/1.293)'/* = 2.34 me- 
ters per second or 7.72 feet per second. 

According to what has been said above, the primary 
air sucked into the burner may be assumed to be three 
times the quantity of gas flowing into it. This then 
means that the rate of flow of the air is 0.0003 cubic 
meter per second or 0.01 cubic foot per second. Then, 
when formula (5) is employed, the area of the cross- 
section of the air inlet is found to be as follows :— 
fs = 0.0003 X 1000000/2.34 = 128 square millimeters 
or 0.198 square inch. 

When this surface area is divided up between four 
air inlets, then each one of these openings will have an 
area of 128/4 or 32 square millimeters (0.049 square 
inch). When the openings are circular in cross-section 
each one of them will have a diameter ds equal to 6.5 
millimeters or 0.26 inch. 

Thus, the air inlets are found to be comparatively 
small which corresponds to the contention that there 
is only a very slight pressure drop in the mixing cham- 
ber. This is corroborated by actual experience, for the 
air slots in the burner must for the most part be cov- 
ered over to a considerable degree, if a proper flame is 
to be obtained from the burner. It is also correct to try 
to calculate the size of the air openings under certain 
definite assumptions, so that they do not have to be 
covered over in the actual use of the burner. 


Dimensioning the Mixing Chamber 


The flow of the gas within the mixing chamber is un- 
doubtedly dependent on the conditions that have been 
established above. The flow appears to be favorably 
affected when the end of the nozzle, d,, lies in a plane 
vertical to the axis of the burner, just as is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. It is certain likewise in 
a sense, that molecular processes play an im- 
portant role in the mixing of the inflowing gas and air 
in addition to the actual energy of the flow. The fol- 
lowing articles are referred to the attention of the 
reader and contain some very interesting scientific con- 
clusions which have been obtained with experiments in 
high vacuum work and with mercury vapor:— 

. Gaede, The Development of the Diffusion Air 
Pump, Zeitschrift fuer technische Physik, 1923, num- 
ber 10; Moltan, The Distribution of a Current of Steam 
in a Vacuum and its Significance As Far as The 
Action of the Diffusion Air Punip Is Concerned, 
Zeitschrift fuer technische Physik, 1926, numbers 8 
and 9. 

The author made 
burners, which were 
used for industrial 
purposes, in the 
same general design 
(with the exception gaa, S555ps AA 
of the burner jets) en or 
as shown in the ac- 
companying illustra- 
tion, and found that 
the practical results 
obtained with them 
agreed very closely 
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Burner section showing dimensions used in calculations 
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with the resulis calculated numerically. The end of the 
gas inlet formed in nozzle shape as it penetrates into 
the mixing chamber was widened. This was done in 
such a manner that the entering air could enter through 
an annular-shaped opening or through several holes in 
the surface. The length of the mixing chamber or tube 
was made approximately equal to this diameter. 


Flow Ratios and Dimensioning of the Diffusing 
Tube 


A definite basis, founded on experimental observa- 
tions, is not available for use in designing the inlet to 
the diffuser tube and in determining the manner in 
which energy of flow (kinetic energy) is converted into 
pressure. The designation of a certain part of the 
burner as the mixing chamber or mixing tube is -er- 
roneous for the reason that mixing of the gas and air 
sets in in back of f,. Certain assumptions must be 
made in the following in order to obtain proper bases 
for the calculation of the dimension of the cross-section, 
fo. 

The following seems to be the simplest assumption. 
If the aforementioned reduced pressure is to exist in 
the mixing tube, then it must be assumed that both the 
gas flow and the air flow undergo no change in speed 
due to the pressure differentials or the change in di- 
rection of flow. Furthermore, if losses are not to oc- 
cur through this stretch, then the area of, fo, must be 
chosen in such a manner that both the air and the gas 
enter the diffuser tube at the same speed. Hence, the 
following relation must be true :— f. = f, + fs (6). 

The value of f, must then be equal to 4.8 plus 128 
or 132.8 square millimeters (0.21 square inch), using 
the values that have already been determined. When 
the form of the cross-section is round, then diameter, 
de, must be equal to 11.5 millimeters or 0.46 inches. 

Both the air and the gas actually enter in the mixed 
state. When the average speed is calculated according 
to the assumptions, etc. that have been made above, then 
this is found to be 3.0 meters per second or 9.84 feet 
per second. 


General Details of the Dimensions of a Passage 


An equation, which expresses the total energy con- 
tent in the cross-section, is advantageously used in the 
determination of the dimensions of a cross-section, 
through which a certain quantity of gas passes. The 
energy is composed of the following parts: First, there 
is the energy of motion or kinetic energy, which de- 
pends on the speed of the mass passing through the 
cross-section. Second, there is the potential energy, 
which is caused by the pressure difference with respect 
to another cross-section, to which the gas is subjected. 
The pressure may be above or below atmosphere. 
Third, there is the energy content of the constituents 

of the moving mass 
which is circulating. 
Finally, there is the 
energy of friction 
which represents a 

loss of energy. 
The energy of 
4 motion is calculated 
SOS in the following 
manner: According 
to formula (1), 
when the pressure 
drop is, w, and the 
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quantity of gas, q, is available per second, the energy 
content amounts to:— A=q.w. The relation (indi- 
cated in formula number 3) exists between the pressure 
differential w, and the speed which corresponds to this 
pressure drop, namely :— c = (2 X g X w/y) 1/7. The 
following equation is then derived from this one:— 
w=2X y/Zg (7). This permits the following 
expression to be obtained for A:—A =q X c? X y/2g. 

Inasmuch as it is important from the standpoint of 
the energy conditions to know the energy content of 
the gas which is caused to flow as well as of the air 
which is sucked into the flowing gas and inasmuch as 
these figures are required for calculations to come 
later, it is well to calculate them here. The energy 
content of the gas which flow through the space f, is 
expressed by the following equation :— 

Agi = Ggi XC ¢? X yg 
— Kilograms 
25 

This equation can ve solved by using the figures which 
have been employed a number of times in previous cal- 
culations. The equation then reads as follows :— 
Agi = 0.0001 X 21? X 0.65/(2 X 9.81) = 0.0014 _ kilo- 
gram meters or 0.01 foot-pound. The energy content 
of the flowing air is therefore:— Aj; = qu X C711 x 
gu/2g. Again, by introducing the proper numerical 
figures into this equation, the following is obtained :— 
Ay = 0.0003 X 2.347 X 1.293/(2 X 9.81) = 0.00012 
kilogram meter or 0.00087 foot-pound. The total kin- 
etic energy will then be equal to the sum of the kinetic 
energy in the gas and in the air or 0.0014 + 0.00012 
equal to 0.0015 kilograms-meter or 0.01087 foot-pound. 

The potential, energy is obtained from the following 
equation :— Ay = (0.0001 + 0.0003) X (—1) =— 
0.0004 kilogram-meter or —0.0029 foot-pound. 


Energy Available for Further Use 


The energy of circulation and of friction must be con- 
sidered as losses of energy. It is therefore, immedi- 
ately possible by adding the potential and kinetic energy 
together to calculate the energy that is available for 
further use. Hence the energy content, Ai, or when 
this pertains to the cross-section, f2, the energy content, 
Az, which is to be equal to the energy, Ax, can be ex- 
pressed by the following formula:— Az = qe X c*. X 
y2/2g-+qe (w2—w,). From this equation the following- 

/2g[ Ae J 

fp | —— — Capea 
V_yel 
se eas (8). When the numerical figures for As, as given 
above, are introduced into this equation, the follow- 
ing value is obtained for As. Ag = Azo + Age + Aye 
pn BE, TREE (9). Az =-0.00012 + 0.0014 + (—0.004) = 
0.0011 kilogram-meters or 0.008 foot-pound. If the 
value of, As, found in this manner, is introduced into 
equation number (8) along with the other values found 
upto this point, then the following is obtained :— 


/-2xX981 [| 0.0011 





ing can be derived :—c, = 








Co = 
V 1.13 | 0.0009 

per second (26.6 feet per second). The value of, fo, is 

then given by fz = 0.0004 X 1000000/8.4 = 47.5 square 

millimeters or 0.07 square inch. 

When the cross-sectional area is round, then the di- 
ameter will be dz equal to 7.8 millimeters or 0.31 inch. 
A diameter equal to 11.5 millimeters or 0.46 inch was 
obtained according to assumptions made previous to this 
point. The calculation of the narrower section of the 


— (—1)]| or 8.1 meters 
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diffuser tube with consideration of the energy content 
of the flowing gases must be the more correct figure in 
cases where high grade burners are being designed. An 
important feature of the above formula is that the vacu- 
um serves to increase the speed, ce, while the energy 
content is reduced, as is self-understandable by the 
amount of the vacuum or lower pressure at the point 
under consideration. 

At this point it is possible to consider that portion of 
the energy content which is available in the diffuser 
tube at its beginning, in comparison with the energy 
content, which was present in the inflowing gas. Ac- 
cording to the figures which were used above, the fol- 
lowing result can be obtained :— ng = A2/A,, = 0.0011/ 
(0.0001 X 40) = 0.275 = 27.5%. 


Dimensioning of the Outlet Cross-Section, fs, of the 
Diffuser Tube 


The cross-section of the outlet, fg, of the diffuser tube 
is made equal to the cross-section, f4, of the burner tube 
for structural reasons. It is the purpose of the diffuser 
tube to reduce the speed of the gas which is brought 
about by the gradual widening of the latter and thus to 
change kinetic energy into pressure. Hence in this 
example we are concerned with an increase in the pres- 
sure from —1 millimeter of water (—0.04 inch) to +2 
millimeters of water (-+-0.08 inch). These assumptions 
have been tested out at the beginning of this article to 
determine the manner in which the energy content in 
the cross-section,fs, is related to the energy content of 
the inflowing gas, taking into consideration the fact that 
the speed in this cross-section constitutes no essential 
portion of the energy content. 

It is also inadmissible from the practical side to pro- 
duce a high speed in the burner tube, for then the re- 
sistance to the flow of the gas caused by friction and 
the like would use up too much energy. Speeds have 
been calculated for burners and have been found to 
lie between one and two meters per second (3.28 and 
6.56 feet per second). If it is assumed in this instance 
that the speed is comparatively high, that is, two meters 
per second, then the pressure which corresponds to this 
speed will be found according to equation number (7), 
as follows :— W.3 = c*s X ym/2g = (2 X2) 1.13/(2 X 
9.81) = 0.23 millimeters of water or 0.0092 inch of 
water. It is, therefore clear that the additional pres- 
sure caused by the speed in the burner tube is very 
small. 

The practical construction of the diffuser tube is car- 
ried out for the most part in such a manner that a 
conical widening effect starts at the cross-section, fe, 
and proceeds with a slope of 1:10, until the cross-sec- 
tion, fg, is reached. 

The conversion of kinetic energy into potential en- 
ergy in the diffuser tube is undoubtedly not a simple 
process. The energy equation, according to formula 
number 9, holds good in approximate manner for each 
cross-section, with consideration of the fact that the 
energy content is reduced due to the friction. Hence, 
a diffuser tube can be designed which effects a gradual 
decrease in the energy content in its sections according 
to the formula. Practical advantage is presumably not 
to be expected from this. It must, therefore, be con- 
sidered as sufficiently satisfactory for all practical pur- 
poses when the conicity is made to conform with the 
aforementioned conceptions. 

Details have been given in the preceding section on 
the admissible speed in the burner tube. In order to 
give the reader a complete picture of the problem of 
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burner design, the cross-section area may also be calcu- 
lated for the example which is being used in this dis- 
cussion. According to the figures which have been 
repeatedly used in the aforegoing mathematical deriva- 
tions and using the same formulae as heretofore, the 
following value for, fs, is obtained:— fs = 0.0004 X 
1000000/2.0 = 200 square millimeters or 0.31 square 
‘inch. 

When the cross-section is circular, the diameter dg 
will be equal to 16 millimeters or 0.64 inch. The afore- 
given cross-section area must be considered to be the 
minimum admissible. When the burners are made very 
long or when they are made with branch tubes and 
turns, it is much more advisable to increase the diameter 
of the burner tube to correspond to a speed of up to a 
maximum of one meter (3.28 feet) per second, so as to 
avoid loss of energy. 

It must not remain unmentioned here that for safety 
against back-fire the speed of the gas and air mixture in 
the burner tube is often made quite high. It is un- 
derstandable that this is done at the expense of the 
entrained primary combustion air. 

The pressure in the burner tube is taken to be two 
millimeters of water or 0.08 inch of water according 
to the conditions which have been assumed to apply in 
all of these calculations and derivations. When a high 
pressure gas burner is being designed behind which the 
burning gas and air mixture enters a more or less en- 
closed space, the pressure must be greater, in order to 
produce additional pressure for the purpose of leading 
away the gases in addition to the required exit speed at 
the jets. 


Dimensioning the Burner Jets 


Here again it is only possible to demonstrate in a 
pure mathematical manner how the cross-sectional area 
of the burner openings or jets can be determined under 
certain definite assumptions. Amongst these assump- 
tions is the additional consideration that the speed of 
the outflowing gas and air mixture must not be too 
great, for then there is danger of the flame being driven 
back into the burner tube. This accordingly means that 
the speed of the outflowing gas must not exceed to any 
extent the speed of ignition. 

The author carried out a series of experiments on this 
subject and he found that the speed of outflowing 
gases in the normal burner must be calculated to be 
equivalent to a pressure of two millimeters of water or 
0.08 inch. It is not possible to enter here into a de- 
tailed discussion of the other structural principles that 
must be applied in order to obtain safe ignition at 
greater speeds, with other mixtures of combustibles and 
to avoid flare back of fhe flame. 


The figures which have been used up to this point in 
this discussion are again applied here with the result that 
the following speed of outflowing gases is obtained :— 
c, = k(2g X ws/gm)'/? = 0.6 X (2 X 9.81 X2/1.13)? 
= 5.9 meters per second or 19.4 feet per second. The 
area of the cross-section of the burner jet or the total 
cross-sectional area of all the jets or openings will then 
be obtained to be:— f, = 0.0004 X 1000000/5.9 = 68 
square millimeters or 0.11 square inch. 

The practical gas engineer knows of course that a 
single jet is not used but rather a series of jets for cer- 
tain well-understood reasons. All these jets are com- 
monly the same in diameter. The reason why only a 
single jet was used in the aforegoing calculations was in 
order that the reader may better be able to follow the 
mathematical processes involved. 
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Inasmuch as atmospheric pressure is reached as the 
gases flow out of the burner jet, the kinetic energy 
contained in the outflowing gas mixture constitutes the 
total energy content that still remains in the bunsen 
burner which acts as a jet apparatus. When the cross- 
sectional area of the burner jet and the quantity of the 
outflowing gas mixture are known, then it is possible 
to calculate the speed and also the energy content from 
the speed. It has been mentioned above that the energy 
content can be expressed by the following equation :— 
A = q.w kilogram-meters (7.23 foot-pounds). Further- 
more, c = (2g.w/y)’’*. We then derive the following 
equation :— w = c? X y/2g. Furthermore, q =f X c. 
When the expressions for q and w are introduced into 
the equation for A, the following is obtained :— 
Ag = q X wa = fq X C84 X gn/2g. When numerical 
figures are used in the place of the algebraic symbols, 
the following is obtained:— A, = 0.000068 X 5.9% < 
1.13/(2 X 9.81) = 0.0008 kilogram-meters............. (10). 
Hence, when the energy content of the inflowing gas is 
taken into consideration, the efficiency is found to be :— 
ng = 0.0008/0.004 or 0.2 or 20 per cent. 


Practical Value of Formula 


This efficiency has been calculated by using somewhat 
approximated figures and is equal to the efficiency calcu- 
lated at the beginning. It must be mentioned that at 
pressure up to 2000 millimeters (80 inches) water the 
formulae are sufficiently accurate. It is, moreover, also 
possible to obtain certain important data concerning the 
flow conditions with the aid of these formulae in burn- 
ers of definite size but with the gas cocks throttled, for 
example in adjusting processes. Inasmuch as varia- 
tions do not occur from the aforementioned calculating 
methods in these new calculations, it was not deemed 
necessary to give any numerical examples. 

It must be emphasized again that even the simplest 
numerical calculations afford the engineer and designer 
a certain insight into the processes which take place in 
the various parts of the gas burner. 
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Empirical Equations for Thermal Properties 
of Petroleum Products 
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General View of Compressor Station nearing Completion 


New Compressor Station of Southern 
Natural Gas Corporation 


By George H. Watson 


QUIPPED with the latest in machinery, the first 

compressor station on the new line of the South- 

ern National Gas Corporation from the Louisiana 
fields to Birmingham and Atlanta is nearing completion 
at Reform, Ala., about 91 miles west of Birmingham 

Gas will be received at this station at from 150 to 250 
pounds pressure from Perryville, La., and will be dis- 
charged at about 415 pounds. This will enable the sta- 
tion to pump fuel into Atlanta at a pressure in excess 
of 100 pounds. 

Four twin tandem double-acting gas driven compres- 
sors are housed in the main building which is 132 by 68 
feet, of reinforced concrete and steel construction. The 
plant includes an auxiliary building 60 by 30 feet, a 
regulator house 10 by 10 feet ana a hot weil 30 feet by 
5 feet, with the necessary water system which will sup- 
ply 1250 gallons per minute. There is also a 100,000 
gallon elevated water tank. 

At present only three of the compressors will be 
operated under normal conditions leaving one as a spare 
in case of breakdown or other interruption of service. 
Provisions, however, have been made for future ex- 
pansion and two units may be added to the four com- 
pressors now in use. In the future with the construc- 
tion of a parallel gas line, the station, with six double 
acting compressor units, can be duplicated. 


Each compressor unit will have an average compres- 
sion capacity of 35,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day. 
The capacity increases with the pressure on the suction 
side. For instance the capacity would vary from about 
20,000,000 cubic feet per day at 120 pounds suction to 
55,000,000 cubic feet at 300 pounds suction. With a 
normal operating pressure of 200 pounds on the suc- 
tion side the average capacity would be about 35,000,000 
cubic feet per compressor unit. 

A dispatcher who will probably be located in Birm- 
ingham in direct telephone communication with the com- 
pressor station will regulate the pressure and flow of 
gas. Under normal conditions he will be able to gauge 
the.demand and should the pressure fall below a speci- 
fied figure he will order another engine started up. As 
the train dispatcher keeps up with every thing on the 
line, so the gas dispatcher keeps his finger on the pulse 
of this invisible fuel as it flows through the iron vein 
in mother earth, 

The compressors, which are 54 feet and one inch long 
over all, were manufactured by the Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Company and each unit is of 1250 horse- 
power capacity. The manufacturer guarantees that 
each unit will not consume more than 10 cubic feet of 
gas per horsepower hour. The gas company kas gathered 
no figures from actual operation as to the amount of 
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fuel required to operate the compressors. 

In erecting the Reform station, the Southern Natural 
Gas Corporation departed from the usual custom of 
air cooling the water. This was due to the fact that 
in the southern climate water at most times of the 
year cannot be cooled sufficiently. It can be taken 
out of a well at about 65 degrees. Consequently water 
for the Reform station is taken from two wells with 
a total capacity of 1250 gallons per minute. This 
water which comes in at between 60 and 70 degrees 
is subsequently wasted into the sewer from the engine 
jackets at about 125 degrees. There is consequently 
about a 60 degree rise in the water while going through 
the gas coolers and the engines. By the usual use of 
air cooling it would be necessary at this station to 
handle more water and to handle it twice. 

The meter house contains two regulating and measur- 
ing units, each consisting of a high pressure Chaplin- 
Fulton high pressure regulator, a four-inch meter run 
with Westcott orifice meter and a Chapin-Fulton low 
pressure regulator. 

The capacity of each meter unit at operating pressure 
is 1,670,000 cubic feet of gas per day. 

The two artesian wells are located on opposite sides 
of the water tank and about 200 feet each from it. One 
of the wells takes water from a strata 100 feet deeper 
than the other, thus assuring a more uniform supply. 

Ten men will be required to operate the station— 
three crews and a general superintendent. When the 
station is tripled in size, as is planned for the future, 
a force of 18 men will then be necessary. 


—_—_—$-—____ 


Clean Boilers and Efficient Auxiliaries 


By W. F. Schaphorst 


ALWAYS like to see figures in dollars and cents on 

the economy of keeping boilers clean. 

For example, I have before me a report on a plant 
having boiler repairs running to about $4,500 per year. 
They installed modern water treating apparatus and after 
five months’ use they reported that the total saving due 
to the apparatus was $8,670 on a five months’ run, or an 


. annual saving of $20,880. This apparatus also saved the 


oil boilers from being condemned by the boiler inspector. 
The water contains 99.6 grains of scale-forming sub- 
stances per gallon. 

Another concern using very unclean water sent in the 
following report : 

“We have saved between $4,000 and $6,000 in 
water cost alone, besides the benefits which we have 
procured in the way of decreasing boiler cleaning 
costs and better operation of the boilers.”’ 

Tube cleaners, soot blowers, water softeners, decon- 
centrators—all such equipment for keeping boilers is 
usually highly profitable. 


Keeping Steam Clean 

A large Canadian concern having six 600 h. p. boilers 
could not maintain a superheat of more than 50 to 60 de- 
grees F. over any reasonable period of time. They in- 
stalled a modern steam purifier. They state that they are 
now obtaining a steady average superheat temperature of 
around 100 degrees which is the theoretical temperature 
they should have obtained with dry steam from the boil- 
ers to the superheater. 
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Before the purifiers were installed, they could not 
carry over one and one-half gages of water in their boil- 
ers because of tremendous foaming and priming difficul- 
ties. Since the installation of the purifiers they have run 
their boilers constantly with water level approximately 
at middle gage. But even at full gage they don’t get any 
drop in the superheat.. Before the purifiers were in- 
stalled they had to dismantle and clean the turbines every 
six months. Now, inspection shows them to be perfectly 
clean. 

When first putting this plant in operation, they did 
not have a water softening plant. In order to try to cor- 
rect the above troubles they installed an intermittent sys- 
tem. This feed water treatment system takes care of the 
scale forming material so that they have no further 
trouble with scale in their boiler. But it did not, in any 
way, decrease priming and foaming troubles. All of 
which teaches a valuable lesson on the importance of 
clean steam. 


Efficiency of Auxiliaries 


Where there is too much exhaust steam—so much that 
some exhaust is wasted—it is usually best practice to run 
auxiliaries electrically or mechanically rather than by 
steam. 

But where there is insufficient exhaust for heating or 
processing it is usually best to operate the auxiliaries by 
steam rather than to use bleeder steam for heating or 
processing systems. 

We frequently hear the excuse where there are steam 
operated auxiliaries that the exhaust is used for heating 
the feed water anyway, hence there is no loss. But when 
the main engine is being utilized, the loss is obviously as 
great as where the exhaust from the main engine is used 
for water and the steam from the auxiliaries is being 
wasted. 

To be certain that the power plant is efficient through- 
out every process must be considered. It is impossible 
to lay down a hard and fast rule applicable to every plant. 
The thing that the owner is most interested in is maxi- 
mum production per dollar invested rather than maxi- 
mum efficiency. 
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Experience with Dry Quenching of Coke 


by the Sulzer Process 


By A. M. Beebee 


General Superintendent, Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 


HE method of Dry 
‘3 Quenching of Coke 

by the Sulzer pro- 
cess may be briefly de- 
scribed as a circulation 
of cooled inert gases by 
means of a fan upward 
through a container not 
unlike a small blast fur- 
nace, internrit tently 
charged with hot coke at 
the top and the cool coke 
intermittently withdrawn 


from the bottom. The 
rising inert circulating 


gases absorb heat from 
the slowly descending 
coke mass and thus 
heated gases are thence 
passed through a waste 
heat boiler for cooling, 
then through the fan for 
re-circulation to the coke 
container again, the circu- 
lation being continuous 
as well as a remarkably 
simple one. 

The problems of 
charging the hot coke to 
the container and the 
method of coke removal 
in our case is especially 
crude and was the seat of 
innumerable difficulties at 
the start of our plant. it still provides terrifically 
severe treatment of the coke in our case. To men skilled 
in the design of blast furnaces, this problem should 
be a very simple one and capable of considerable im- 
provement. It would seem that this function should 
be easily accomplished without the need of a charging 
chute, with its attendant mechanism for synchronizing 
with the charging lid, and thereby gain complete elimi- 
nation of the breakage, and maintenance of this phase 
of the equipment. 

As to the economics of the process, it can be stated 
that a production of high pressure steam of 900 lbs. per 
ton of coke processed can be conservatively anticipated. 
Actually this will probably be exceeded. he invest- 
ment should run well under $200 per ton of daily 
throughput and the entire number of operators required 
should not be any more than the existing coke wharf 
operators, so that no additional labor is necessary and 





Abstract of a paper presented before American Blast Furnace 
and Coke Assn., November 26, 1929. 





Sulzer Dry Ouenching Equipment, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corporation 


theoretically at least, no 
labor cost therefore in- 
volved. The maintenance 
on the entire equipment 
will run under 4c per ton 
of coke and the power 
costs for fans and hoist 
under 3c per ton of coke 
with electricity at le per 
Kw-hr. For details of 
these figures reference is 
made to the papers of 
Pfluke and Wilson. Ic 
would seem that the cir- 
culating gas fans due to 
the entrained coke dust 
would be the source of 
considerable maintenance. 
We had anticipated such 
would be the case but 
have been agreeably sur- 
prised since the original 
fan impellers are still in 
operation. 


From the above figures 
which if anything are 
high, since they are maxi- 
mum figures, it can be 
seen that figuring fixed 
charges at 12% on the in- 
vestment the costs when 
dry quenching per ton of 
coke are as follows: 


2400 





Fixed charges $200 X 12% = = 6.5c per ton of 
365 
Coke by the dry quenching process. Operating Ex- 
pense — Power = 4.0c per ton of Coke by the dry 
quenching process. Repairs and maintenance = 4.0c 
per ton of Coke by the dry quenching process, Total 
14.5c per ton of Coke by the dry quenching process. 
1000 X 14.5 
900 
the dry quenching process which includes total costs 
including no credits for the elimination of the expense of 
the existing quenching system which is far greater than 
many are apt to realize. We have always had it and 
have grown to accept it as a necessary evil. The value 
of such a system to a given property is entirely a func- 
tion of the value of the steam but with any reasonable 
value of the steam it is easy to see that such a plant can 
earn yearly from 30% to 70% on the investment, de- 
pending on the sales price of steam. 


= l6c per 1000 lbs. of steam made by 
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The above figures, of course, do not include any 
credit for costs which you now have on the present wet 
quenching system such as pumping and the cost of main- 
tenance of a quenching station, pipe lines, automatic 
valves, sprays and similar equipment. Further it does 
not include any credit for the investment in the existing 
quenching station, since in most cases such a station is 
already in existence. Modern quenching stations are 
assuming very pretentious design in order to eliminate 
the nuisance of the quenching vapors and in a new 
plant this factor should be worthy of credit toward the 
cost of a dry quencher. 
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Sulzer Dry Quenching Plant, Consumers Power Co., Flint, Mich. 


The above figures also do not include any credit for 
the reduced wear and tear on hot coke car equipment 
which is considerable of an item, nor for improved 
plant condition and reduced maintenance as a result of 
the elimination of the corrosive wet 
quenching vapors. As an indication — 
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Among the intangible benefits which our experience 
has proven to be worthy of note are as follows: 


1—The conveyors hardling coke in northern climates 
in the winter time will be most favorably affected. 
Imagine the improvement which results from 
warm dry coke passing over them and the elimi- 
nation of the wet corrosive breeze. 

2—We have found that dry quenched coke can be 
screened cleaner by far than was ever possible 
with wet quenched coke. The tendency of the 
wet breeze to adhere to the coke is well realized. 
Wet breeze interferes with the screening opera- 
tion, plugs chutes and is in many ways an objec- 
tion. Its excessive moisture interferes with its 
proper combustion in the boiler and reduces the 
boiler efficiency. With dry quenching, breeze 
moisture of any desired quantity can be easily 
produced. It must be admitted that dry quenched 
coke by means of its absolute dryness tends to be 
dusty, though this can be easily controlled by fine 
water sprays sufficient to lay the dust and still not 
appreciably increase the breeze moisture. At our 
plant we put on sufficient water so that the breeze 
has a moisture of from 14% to 3% in order to 
control the dust. The coke however is of zero 
moisture and therefore screens and sizes in a most 
satisfactory manner. The sized coke ready for 
sale under this condition would tend to be dusty 
when delivered to a domestic customer. This 
point is easily controlled by further moisture ad- 
dition after final screening or, as we have recently 
done, by the addition of CaClz. Either method is 
very effective and satisfactorily solves the prob- 
lem. 


ww 
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The dry quenching operation eliminates the time 
of the hot coke car in traveling from the oven to 
the quenching station, the quenching operation 
and its necessary drain period and the return of 
the car. In our case it has enabled the hot coke 
car operator to take on other duties, since the time 
required of the car is merely receiving its load 
and its travel to the dry quencher which is usually 
situated at the wharf and dumping its load. For 
plants that are pushed for time on its hot coke car 
schedule or plants requiring 2 sets of hot coke car 
equipment, it may be possible to eliminate one set 
of equipment. 


4—We have found that we get results with dry 





of this point it is interesting to note 
that the maintenance of our hot coke | 
car equipment has been reduced to al- 
most a vanishing point since the dry 
quencher has been in operation. 
There are many other intangible 
benefits which we have grown to rea- 
lize and they will be here mentioned in 
order that a true picture of the pro- 
cess will result. The point however 
that we are trying to make here is that 
without any credits which are cer- 
tainly justly to be considered and 
without any consideration of the in- 
tangible benefits, the process will 
earn a handsome return on the invest- 
ment if any reasonable value of the 
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iagrammatic view of a Sulzer Dry Quenching Coke Plant 
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quenched coke in our producers and water gas 
machines which were never before possible with 
wet quenched coke, and on an average that our 
fuel results are reduced some 5%. ‘his is more 
of a saving than the evaporation of the moisture 
in the wet quenched coke will justify, but there 
are reasons why this result should be expected. 
We also find that our producers can use a higher 
percentage of breeze in the fuel when using dry 
quenching than we could when wet quenching. 

5—Since the whole mass of a given oven charge is 
dumped into the quenching container, any sections 
of the charge, be it ends or top, which may be 
green are subject to further carbonization through 
contact with the remaining portion of the charge 
so that as a result a completely carbonized and 
uniform coke results without any green sections 
which results in a more uniform coke. The evo- 
lution of these volatiles is taken advantage of by 
combustion to increase the steam generated by the 
process and such a practice does not admit of coke 
combustion. 

There are many intensely interesting technical phases 
of this process which we have enjoyed studying such 
as the danger and control of explosive mixtures in the 
circulating gases as well as the explosive limits of the 
circulating gases; the combustion of the volatiles 
evolved from the coke without coke combustion; heat 
balances; coke studies and other phases of general in- 
terest. 


Effect of Process on Coke Size 


Details of the data substantiating any of the points 
given in this paper will be gladly given to those inter- 
ested. 

Now we will come to the point which should be of 
most interest, namely the effect of this process on the 
size and character of the resultant coke. I must preface 
my comments with the fact that we are producing a do- 
mestic coke entirely and therefore using 100% high 
volatile coal which results in a less dense coke and a 
decidedly weaker coke than most of you are accus- 
tomed to. Further, as has been previously outlined, 
our coke handling to and from containers is very crude 
and severe and in future design should be considerably 
improved upon. We have some very definite ideas 
along this line which we will at any time be glad to dis- 
cuss with those contemplating the construction of such a 
process. With this premise of a weaker coke and un- 
necessarily severe treatment of it, it would seem that 
our experience would picture the worst possible condi- 
tion and that anyone else would find more favorable 
results. We find at the wharf the dry quenched coke is 
slightly smaller in average size, though more uniform in 
size and is higher in breeze than the wet quenched coke. 
This is to be expected since in the one case the coke has 
had additional handling while the other has had prac- 
tically none. However, further on in this coke han- 
ling. system after both cokes have received the same 
amount of handling which is cOincident with any coke 
handling and crushing system, the breeze contents are 
within a percent of each other as indicated by numerous 
tests. I have just run off the data of the breeze made 
for 5 years wet quenching and compared it with 2 years 
dry quenching and we find that the total plant breeze 
produced by the two methods of quenching is practi- 
cally identical. What slight difference there was, how- 
ever, was in favor of the dry quenched coke. These 
conclusions are not guesses but the result of a very 
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conclusive investigation which I will be glad to discuss 
with those interested. Further in considering this 
point, it must be borne in mind that in dry quenched 
coke less breeze will adhere to the finished coke since it 
will screen clean and therefore a slightly higher breeze 
content should be expected. At any event our experi- 
ence over several years with the two methods shows that 
the breeze production has been so close to each other 
that I am very frank in saying that I know you will 
note no increase in breeze production, but more prob- 
ably a reduction. 


Additional Handling Advantageous 


There also is no doubt but that the additional han- 
dling of the coke through the dry quencher tends to 
cause a decrease in the percentage of the larger sizes. 
At first this may seem an objection. However, this very 
fact may be a tremendous advantage, since it tends to 
subject the coke to handling which it must later stand in 
the customer’s service. If coke can have this treatment 
and then be screened, the customer will benefit in that 
his coke, though it may be slightly smaller in average 
size, will be more uniform in size as well as decidedly 
stronger, cleaner and more resistant to further breakage 
by handling. There is no doubt of this point. Shatter 
tests and other strength tests show the dry quenched 
coke to be materially stronger and more resistant to 
further handling. In other words our feelings on the 
matter are that no more breakage takes place as a result 
of dry quenching than with wet quenching. The point 
being that breakage which is going to take place any- 
way merely takes place sooner. It would seem that these 
points would be a decided advantage to whatever use 
the coke is put to by the customer in addition to the 
dryness of the fuel. 

We have long been anxious to see what will happen 
when dry quenched coke is used in a blast furnace or 
cupola for it would seem that the advantage which we 
realize in our producers and water gas machines would 
be similarily apparent. 


Breakage in Dry Quenching Not Unduly High 


In the case of the blast furnace the mere subjection 
of the coke to the treatment which to some extent it 
must later stand and then screening it should enable the 
blast furnace operator to benefit considerably thereby. 
It is difficult for me to see any use of coke which will 
not be benefited by a more uniform size though pos- 
sibly of a very slightly smaller size, especially when 
that coke is more uniform in size, cleaner, stronger and 
more resistant to the handling to which the customer 
must subject it in his service. You must bear in mind 
that our experience has been with a relatively frail 
coke. The breakage which results in passing through a 
dry quencher should be no more than that which is ex- 
perienced in passing the coke through any simple stor- 
age bin. You men can better judge the result to your 
coke from such a treatment. It would seem to me you 
men who produce a harder coke, should have little to 
fear along this line since such breakage as you will get 
will be that which your customer eventually must get, 
and therefore this process would seem to be a distinct 
step in the direction in which we all are conscientiously 
striving, namely the production of a cleaner and stronger 
coke as well as a coke more uniform in size, volatile 
matter and moisture, which will give maximum service 
to our customers be that service what it may. 

Our conclusions are that the process has very decided 
economic advantages and that it has intangible benefits 
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that are both many and large, while its disadvantages 
are few and of minor significance. 

With these thoughts the following papers are offered 
for those further interested tm details. 

“Experience with Dry Quenching Coke Plant at 
Rochester, N. Y.,” by A. M. Beebee. Presented before 
the Eastern States Blast Furnace & Coke Oven Asso- 
ciation, 1927. 

“Advantages and Disadvantages of Dry (Quenching 
of Coke” by A. M. Beebee. Presented before the Cana- 
dian Gas Association, 1927. 

“Economics of Dry Quenching of Coke by the Sulzer 
Process” by A. M. Beebee, presented at A.S.M.E. Fuels 
Division Meeting, St. Louis, 1927. 

The most recent and therefore complete presentation 
of our Rochester experiences and operation is most ably 
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covered by F. J. Pfluke in the article entitled “Dry 
Quencher Operation at Rochester, N. Y.” in the May, 
1929, issue of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 
Undoubtedly the most complete and valuable article 
on the general subject of Dry Quenching is a paper en- 
titled “Dry Quenching of Coke” by Prof. D. W. Wilson 
formerly of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
which was presented before the Second International 
Conference on Bituminous Coal in Pittsburgh last year. 
This article is the most complete on this subject that 
we know of and covers the results that should be ex- 
perienced in a properly designed plant. This paper was 
presented after several months ot very intensive re- 
search at our plant in which we cooperated and we do 
not feel that the points and claims of this article are too 
optimistic, but that they can be taken with confidence. 


Effect of Size of Coal on 
Carbonization Yields 


Summary of Investigation Made by British Fuel Research Board 


HE last report gave a description of a program 
of work intended to determine, with the ac- 
curacy possible at the Fuel Research Station, 
the effect of grading the coal as to size before it is 
charged to the retorts, both horizontal and vertical re- 
torts being used. The difficulty in investigations of this 
kind is so to arrange the experiments that only one 
change is made at a time. If the size of the coal is 
varied by simple screening of run-of-mine coal, the 
quality of the coal will not be the same in the different 
sizes that result, as an undue proportion of the small 
sizes will have been formed by the breaking up of the 
more fragile portions of the coal, which may have ap- 
preciably different properties from the stronger coal. 
In these experiments the following procedure was 
adopted to eliminate, so far as possible, any effect of 
this nature. The sizes of coal selected for the experi- 
ments were (a) through 1% in. and over % in.; (b) 
through % in. and over 3% in.; (c) through % in. 
These sizes were prepared from large consignments of 
coal supplied as double nuts. All below % in. was 
screened out on receipt, and the remainder formed a 
stock from which coal was drawn as required. The 
stock represented size (a) without further treatment. 
In preparing sizes (b) and (c) the coal stock was 
crushed to pass 3% in. and 3% in. screens respectively, 
care being taken to avoid the formation of an exces- 
Sive amount of fines. Analyses indicated that the coal 
used did not vary in quality throughout the tests on 
each type. 


Both Types of Retorts Tested 


The full program embraced tests in both sets of re- 
torts (horizontal and vertical) of three sizes of each 
of three types of coal—strongly, medium and weakly 
caking; tests were also made in the vertical retorts at 
increased throughputs. The coals selected came from 
the Yorkshire coalfield, and were :—“Mitchell Main,” 


a strongly swelling coal from the Parkgate seam; “Dal- 
ton Main,” a medium caking coal from the Barnsley 
seam; and coal from the Shafton seam, this being a 
coal that, from a gas-works point of view, would be 
classed as weakly caking. 

As the bulk density of the coal is not the same for 
the different sizes, the amount of free space left in a 
horizontal retort would be different for each grade of 
coal if the weight of each charge was the same. It was 
thought that this might have a noticeable effect on the 
result and after considerable experiment it was de- 
cided, for this series of tests, always to charge the same 
bulk of coal to the retorts, and to vary the carbonizing 
periods so that the total throughput of the eight retorts 
was kept constant at the normal 10 tons per day. 

Some preliminary results were given in the last re- 
port, and during the past year the tests have been com- 
pleted and the results, embracing 48 tests, have been 
embodied in a report which will shortly be published 
and which will contain full details of all the observa- 
tions made. The following is a brief résumé of the re- 
sults. 


Results with Horizontal Retorts 


As regards ease of working of horizontal retorts 
there is little or nothing to be gained by sizing the coal, 
and within the limits tested there is no very great vari- 
ation in the yields when, as in these tests, the through- 
put of the retorts is kept constant. The thermal yield 
of gas was appreciably the same for all three sizes of 
any one of the coals tested, but the largest size coal 
gave gas of a slightly lower calorific value than the 
smaller sizes. 

The coke yield varied but little with change of size 
of the coal, but there was a slight tendency for the 
smaller coal to produce stronger coke, and less breeze. 

The tar yields, with one exception, showed a pro- 
gressive decrease as the size of the coal was reduced, 
this tendency being particularly pronounced with the 
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Table 1.—Yields of Products from Horizontal Gas Retorts 
Coal: “Mitchell Main” “Dalton Main” Shafton 
Size of coal: Large Medium Small Large Medium Small Large Medium Small 
Yields per ton dry ash-free coal : 
ee TERE E EE COTE OTT TO ee ee cwt 14.6 14.5 14.6 14.1 14.2 14.2 13.1 13.3 13.5 
(| er eee eee Fey Abd. eee gal. 13.1 10.9 11.7 14.3 12.5 11.8 15.3 13.8 11.6 
hile 5 whch Ark anes oad hone ah Gah 2 eel cu. ft 13,640 13,280 13,435 13,210 13,055 13,075 14,035 13,385 13,720 
therms 78.8 80.5 79.5 77.3 78.9 78.5 76.2 75.8 77.7 
pe ere, pa rer ery Ib 24.8 27.1 25.2 28.1 27.7 29.0 41.6 42.4 38.1 
Table 2.—Yields of Products from Continuous Vertical Retorts using 10 per cent. Steam 
Coal: “Mitchell Main” “Dalton Main” Shafton 
Size of coal: Large Medium Small Large Medium Small Large Medium Small 
Yields per ton on dry ash-free coal. 
SMES civ cadhansc kes cs sur headene bus es cwt. 13.3 13.8 13.7 12.5 13.1 13.2 11.6 11.8 12.1 
es ands ce PPS ere ee cry) (eee ee gal 16.3 12.3 11.1 19.5 13.9 13.2 22.5 17.2 14.4 
GOON kc S ryt cos < chaws badaveus sana cu. ft 21,470 19,530 17810 21,230 20,110 19,620 22,390 22,400 21,280 
therms 101.8 97.5 94.0 98.1 98.9 99.1 97.2 103.5 101.1 
Ammonium sulphate .........ccccsseeces Ib. 19.7 20.5 21.4 26.4 23.3 22.9 38.6 38.9 42.6 


medium and weakly caking coals. The one exception 
was the medium sized strongly caking coal which gave 
the smallest yield of tar of any in the test. The in- 
creased cracking of the tar with the smaller sizes of 
coal showed itself in the composition of the gas, and 
in the quantity and strength of the coke produced. 
With the particular coals tested, the tar yield, when 
calculated per ton of drv ash-free coal, was practically 
the same for each coal in the smallest size, but in the 
larger sizes the stronger the caking power of the coal 
the less was the yield. This is probably due to the 
voids in the stronger caking coal becoming filled up by 
fusion at an earlier stage than with the more weakly 
caking coal. 

The yield of ammonium sulphate was not appreciably 
affected by the size of the coal, but varied considerably 
with the different coals. 

The yields calculated per ton of dry ash-free coal are 
given in Table 1. 


Action in Vertical Retorts 


In the vertical retorts the effect of size, both on the 
yields of products and on the working conditions, is far 
more pronounced than with horizontal retorts. The 
larger sizes were more easily worked than the fine coal, 
but the relative freedom of passage for ascending gases 
tended to cause inleak of air through the coke-cooling 
chamber, this being most noticeable with the weakly 
caking coal. Difficulties arose when using the fine coal 
owing to the carrying over of dust into the gas main 
and tar tanks. The tests were all carried out with 
steaming to the extent of 10 per cent by weight of the 
coal charged. 

As with the horizontal retorts, the yield of coke did 
not vary much with alterations of size of the coal, but 
there was a tendency for the yield to increase slightly 
with the smaller sizes. There was also an increase in 
strength in the coke from the smaller sizes, the gain in 
strength increasing with decreasing caking power of 
the coal. 

The volume of gas produced decreased with all three 
types of coal as the size of coal was decreased, but the 
calorific value increased. The net result on the therms 
produced per ton of coal was a decrease with decreas- 
ing size with the strongly caking coal; the medium cak- 
ing coal showed little variation, while with the weakly 
caking coal the thermal yield was greatest with the 
medium size and least with the large size, the maximum 
variation being about 5 per cent. 

The most striking effect of the size of the coal was 


the increase in the tar yield resulting from the use of 
the larger sizes. This variation, and that in the gas 
is apparently due to the influence of the size of the coal 
on the amount of cracking which takes place. 

The yields calculated per ton of dry ash-free coal are 
given in Table 2. 

The general result of the investigation is to confirm 
that the influence of size of the coal charged is greater 
with vertical than with horizontal retorts, and that with 
vertical retorts those variations offer a means of con- 
trolling, to some extent, the yields and qualities of the 
products to suit the needs of particular circumstances. 
In particular the increased yields of tar may be im- 
portant. The investigation also shows the possibility of 
using coal with a lower caking index than is generally 
used by the gas industry, and that such coal may have 
advantages in the direction of ease of working and in- 
creased yields of tar. 

—_—#—— 
Proper Size of Coke for Domestic Heating 
Furnaces 


Extensive studies of the effects of the size of the 
coke have been made at the Pittsburgh Experiment 
Station of the Bureau of Mines. 

Comparing a small size coke (% to 1 inch) with a 
large (2 to 3 inch), the advantages and disadvantages 
can be summed up as follows: 

Advantages.—With the small coke the favorable 
points are: (1) It is easier to start the fire; (2) it is less 
likely to go out; (3) there is more range of damper 
adjustment and thus the furnace will be more easily 
controlled; and (4) firings will not have to be quite as 
frequent. 

Disadvantages.—The poor qualities with small coke 
are: (1) A much greater draft is required; (2) a hotter 
fire can be obtained and thus worse clinkers may be 
formed; and (3) the efficiency will be lower, both be- 
cause the carbon monoxide will be higher due to poor 
mixing of the gases and air, and because the exit tem- 
perature of the gases will be higher due to there being 
more combustion above the fuel bed and a higher initial 
temperature of the gases entering the passes. 

This comparison shows that a small coke makes a fuel 
bed which burns more easily than the large size, but 
that the chimney must be capable of supplying suf- 
ficient draft or it will not be possible to obtain the re- 
quired heat. On the other hand, the fact that it is pos- 
sible to obtain a hotter fire with a small coke increases 
the chance of bad clinkers being formed. 
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Industrial Gas for Baltimore’s Electrical 
Kquipment Manufacturers 


By Lawrence E. Biemiller 
Supervisor Fuel Sales. Cons. Gas Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. of Baltimore 





Triple pot melting furnace with 2-160 Ib. crucibles for 
aluminum and one cast iron pot for lead; Locke Insulator 
Corporation 


HE electrical industry is not very extensively 

represented, as far as equipment manufacture 

goes in Baltimore, but gas is universally used 
in the various local electrical equipment plants. One of 
the leaders in the general electrical contracting field is 
the Roland Electrical Company who particularly special- 
ize in new and used motors as well as in motor repair. 
One of the prime requisites in an efficient motor repair 
shop is an oven for baking armatures. This company 
recently purchased a new modern gas heated oven, a 
Young Bros. oven about 6 feet wide by 7% feet deep by 
7% feet high, inside, and heated by two direct fired bar 
burners. The normal operating temperature is about 


210° F. 


This oven is of a size such that it can handle almost 
any motor or armature, except very large ones. It is 
used for two operations, both drying of new windings 
and the baking of shellac on them. The normal oper- 
ating cycle is 14 hours, including drying, dipping and 
shellac baking. Gas is used because it eliminates the 
necessity of keeping steam pressure on a boiler, and re- 
sults in a reduced maintenance cost. It is easily con- 
trolled so as to maintain the desired temperature at all 


times. With a well designed, well insulated gas oven 
such as this, the operating cost is very low, and the 
working conditions are very good. It is in these two 
points that modern gas ovens so clearly demonstrate 
their advantages over fuel and steam heating brick 
ovens of a few years ago. 


Another nationally known electrical manufacturer in 
Baltimore, is the Black and Decker Company who make 
the Portable Electric Drill, “with the pistol grip and 
trigger switch,” and motor driven portable tools which 
were the offspring of it. Among the latter are valve 
lappers and refacers, grinders, screw drivers, nut tight- 
eners and tapping tools. 


Gas is the source of heat in a high speed steel furnace 
for heat treating the tools used in making this equip- 
ment. It is also used in the manufacture of the equipment 
proper, for heating a cyanide pot, and for miscellaneous 
brazing and blow torches. 


A Variety of Industrial Gas Appliances 


The Monitor Controller Company makes extensive 
use of gas in the manufacture of a very specialized elec- 
trical controller. In this plant gas is indeed the flexible 
fuel, as it is adapted to many different uses, widely 
separated in the plant. There are about twenty-five 
soldering iron furnaces used in connection with the 
many soldering operations. There are three gas fur- 
naces used for heat treating the dies used in punching 
parts for the electric switches. There is one furnace 
used for bringing metal parts to a temperature such that 
they can be shaped as desired. Since a good finish is 
desired on the controller cases, they are japanned and 
dried in a gas heated oven about 10 by 5 by 5 feet. The 
Monitor Controller Company finds gas a very desirable 





Use of gas to impinge on revolving die of special insulator 
shaping machine at Locke Insulator Corporation 
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source of heat, because it is an easily controllable heat, 
available just where they want to use it. 

Among the large nationally known electrical compa- 
nies is the General Electric Company which is repre- 
sented in Baltimore by a small plant. They have for 
years used gas here for brazing, heat treating and tool 
hardening. Another nationally known electrical com 
pany, the Western Electric Company, is now in the 
process of building a mammoth plant in Baltimore to 
employ 30,000 people in which gas will be extensively 
used. Their exact requirements for the individual 
processes are not yet known, but when the plant reaches 
its ultimate size the total gas demand should be tre- 
mendous. Up to the present when the first buildings 
have just been completed, it has been impossible to say 
what the future gas requirements of the plant will be, 
or just how soon very large quantities of gas would be 
required. 





Young Bros. Oven at Roland Electric Company for drying 
and baking armatures and other parts 


What should be the policy of the Gas Company in a 
case like this? They can make a main extension to sup- 
ply the load now contracted for, and increase it later, 
when contracts are signed for larger requirements. Or 
they can study the future requirements in view of the 
best information obtainable, and make a main extension 
based upon the estimated load 5 or 10 years from now. 
The Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore decided to adapt the latter policy. 
They secured contracts for the first building, requiring 
a demand of 3000 cubic feet per hour, and then told the 
Western Electric Company— “We have to make a 1.1 
mile main extension to supply you. Although your 
present requirements are only 3000 cu. ft. per hour, we 
believe in Industrial Gas as the fuel of the future, so we 
are installing a twelve inch main which will supply an 
hourly demand of nearly 100,000 cubic feet. As you 
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build each additional building you will find your needs 
tor gas fuel much greater than you now anticipate, and 
the main in front of your plant will have the capacity to 
supply you.” 
Gas—The Only Fuel 

Another very important, though less well known elec- 
trical manufacturer in Baltimore is the Locke Insulator 
Corporation. They manufacture high tension electrical 
insulators. 





of Forging Shop at Locke Insulator Corporation, 
showing three gas fired forges 


Viex 


Some of the greatest improvements in insulators 
recently have been due to the design and use of special 
insulator hardware, such as Arcing Horns and Grading 
Shields. This company began the manufacture of its 
hardware in Baltimore the latter part of 1924. Since 
that time these activities have grown to be of major im- 
portance and today most Locke hardware is made in the 
Baltimore plant, not so much to reduce first cost, as to 
insure a reliable supply of material of the necessary 
high quality. They often found that a large shipment 
of very valuable insulators was delayed because the 
hardware bought elsewhere had not passed the rigid 
Locke inspection, and they were waiting for a satisfac- 
tory second shipment to arrive. Just the place for In- 
dustrial Gas! Of course, the industrial gas engineer 
showed them that a constant quantity of high quality 
heat treated product resulted when Industrial Gas was 
used. Today gas is very extensively used for this work. 

There are two forging furnaces which were designed 
and built under the supervision of one of the Locke En- 
gineers, Mr. John Robertson. They have interior dimen- 
sions of 4 ft. by 3% ft. by 1 ft. high, and are fired by 
four specially designed burners using air at one pound, 
and gas at four inches pressure. The material heated is 
usually some piece of standard scrap iron up to 4 ft. 
long. After being heated to the desired temperature, 
this piece of metal is withdrawn and inserted in an air 
or direct driven press which exerts pressure up to 25 
tons, and shapes it as desired. There is another gas 
fired forge, 4 ft. by 1 ft. by 1% ft. deep, with a remov- 
able top, in which special shapes are heated. 

The making of this hardware requires special tools 
and dies, so the Locke Corporation recently purchased a 
Tate Jones Tool Hardening Furnace to use in making 
them. This furnace has interior dimensions 18” x 
18” x 11” and is fired by one gas burner under its car- 
borundum hearth. It is equipped with a Brown pyrom- 
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eter, and is used at temperatures up to 2100° F. With 
gas it is possible to obtain the desired temperature and 
furnace atmosphere, and to hold them without variation 
as long as desired. . 


Lead and Aluminum Melting 


Another important operation in this department is the 
inelting of aluminum and lead. This melting is done in 
a triple pot furnace containing 2—160 crucibles for 
aluminum, and a cast iron pot 15 inches in diameter by 
12 inches deep for lead. Each of these pots is fired in 
an individual furnace by the use of two gas burners of 
the same type as those on the forges. The lead is used 
in the casting of threads on insulator pins for high ten- 
sion insulators. The aluminum is used for the lining 
of cable clamps for high tension lines. 

In addition to the foregoing, gas is used by the Locke 
Corporation in their laboratory, and cafeteria. Gas is 
also used to impinge on the revolving die each time 
after an insulator is pressed from plastic but fairly 
dry clay by means of this die. 

In conclusion it might be well to ask why gas is used 
in the electrical industries in Baltimore and what the 
gas company and industrial gas engineer should do to 
secure such business. This might be summarized as 
follows: 


1. Gas is adaptable for heating industrial ovens be- 
cause it gives a clean, controllable, economical 
heat at temperatures around 200° F. 

2. Gas is adaptable for heat treating because the 
desired temperature and atmosphere can be ob- 
tained, at a low cost. This means maximum 


Measuring the Friability of Coal 


With the object of broadening the customary tests 
and analyses of coal and of increasing their usefulness 
to the industry, the Northwest Experiment Station of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, in cooperation with 
the University of Washington, Seattle, Washington, is 
determining the friability of all of the samples of coal 
collected for analysis. Friability tests are being made 
on samples of coal from every mine in the State and 
from each coal bed where more than one bed is worked 
at a mine. 

For this work the samples are collected at the face so 
as to represent a composite of all the benches of coal in 
the bed. These are shipped to. the laboratory in air- 
tight containers in order to prevent loss of moisture. 
The friability tests are made on “fresh” coal with its 
normal moisture content so that conditions may be uni- 
form and comparative. 


The procedure tentatively adopted for determining 
friability is one which has been used for several years 
by the testing and research laboratory of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, Canada. It is essentially a tumbler test 
similar to that used for coke. A 1000-gram sample of 
fresh coal, 1 to 1% inch square-hole size, is placed in a 
porcelain jar mill equipped inside with a steel frame 
supporting three strips that serve to pick up the lumps 
and drop them during rotation. The jar is rotated for 
3 hours at 40 r.p.m. and the product screen-sized. Ten 
standard sieves ranging from 1.05 inches to 200 mesh 
are used. The test utilizes the forces of both impact 
and attrition. 


At two mines where coal is produced from more than 
one bed a significant difference was found in the fri- 
ability of samples from different beds. As might be ex- 
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production of highest quality product. This is 
of particular importance when this product 1s 
only one part of an intricate, high priced, ulti- 
mate product. 

3. Gas is particularly adapted for use in connection 
with tool heat treating so that a manufacturer 
can make his own tools in his own plant and 
have the kind he wants. 

4. Cleanliness and flexibility of gas fuel, are adapt- 

able to the working conditions of a modern, ef- 

ficient plant. 

The gas company should show its confidence in 

the future of Industrial Gas, by making main ex- 

tensions on a very far seeing basis, without 
charge to the customer, as far as resultant busi- 
ness prospects permit. 


6. The industrial gas engineer should establish con- 
tact with existing and new industrial plants, in- 
stalling first gas equipment on a trial basis, if 
necessary. Then, if this contact is maintained 
satisfactorily to the customer gas will be used on 
the proper heating processes of the tuture. The 
different gas uses of the Locke Insulator Cor- 
poration were not all sold at one time, but over 
a period of eight years. 

As Professor Trinks said at the Fuels Meeting of the 
A. S. M. E. in Philadeiphia in October, the tendency, 
particularly for small furnaces heating material the sur- 
face treatment of which is important, is toward the use 
of Industrial Gas. This is becoming increasingly evi- 


dent in Baltimore in such plants as those of the Elec- 
trical Industry. 


uw 





pected, differences in friability are also found in differ- 
ent sections of the same mine and bed. The coals in 
Washington so far tested include all ranks from those 
high in the bituminous class to those low in the sub- 
bituminous class and though no detailed correlation has 
been attempted, it is apparent that, in general, the coals 
of highest rank are the most friable. 

Filler 

——_— + — 
How Not to Catch Cold 


Common colds caused a loss of 56 years of man- 
hour service, within a single industrial organization 
over a four-year period, according to a statement by 
Dr. C. O. Sappington, director of the Division of Pub- 
lic Health of the National Safety Council. 

In this statement Dr. Sappington suggests that we 
“Take a health tabloid—not a tablet,” and he points 
out the following major causes of colds: 

Poor ventilation. 

Over-eating. 

Fatigue. 

Spreading of germs by coughing and sneezing. 

The natural remedies are also pointed out as follows: 

Eat less. 

Sleep more. 

Work less strenuously. 

Get more fresh air. 

Drink more water. 

Eliminate more freely. 

Proper medical attention must not be overlooked, 
says Dr. Sappington. A fresh cold may be checked at 
the outset if proper medical measures are taken. 
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V-Appliance Installation 


—_?—__—__ 


S “the workman is worthy of his hire,” so gas 
appliances are deserving of proper installation. 
Economic conditions prohibit the sale of a large 
full enameled range or a copper tank automatic storage 
water heater to every customer, but regardless of the 
appliance used, rules of good installation should always 
be followed. The customer appreciates the neatly fin- 
ished job, the fitter takes pride in his work and better 
still, satisfactory performance and safe operation result. 
The appliance should be set where it will be most ac- 
cessible for use. In this selection all factors should be 
considered. Ranges should be close to the work table, 
refrigerator and where natural light will normally aid 
during cooking. The location of water lines and chim- 
ney connections determine the place for water heaters. 
Similar analysis will indicate the best location for any 
other appliance. 


General Piping Rules 


Except where it is necessary to pitch piping to a 
definite point for drainage, all piping should be square 
with the walls and appliances. 

An exposed tee with a plug should be provided at the 
bottom of each riser to drain any condensate which may 
collect at these points. 

Pipe ‘‘dope” serves the dual purpose of lubricating the 
fittings while they are being screwed up and as a filler 
in the joint at the outer end where the threads are not 
cut to the full depth because of the taper. It must never 
be used to overcome poor threading or tapping. 

Pipe “dope” must be used sparingly and only on 
threaded ends of fittings, never on tapped sections. 
Painting “dope” on the interior of fittings usually leaves 
an excess which runs over into the inside of the pipe 
nipples which hardens and hinders the gas flow. 

All branch outlets must be taken from the top or sides 
of the main running lines. To insure tightness in 
screwed joints, at least three full threads must be en- 
gaged. 

Except in emergencies, lines should be made up of 
straight pipe and fittings. If bent pipe is desirable in 
some cases, extreme care should be taken in bending to 
prevent the seam in the pipe from becoming weakened 
or open. 

Piping must be large enough to pass the required gas 
with a maximum pressure drop of 0.2” water column. 
Tables of pipe capacities have been given in the previous 
article. The following table gives the maximum de- 
mand of the more common appliances. The values 
given should be used with discretion in designing pip- 
ing systems, particularly in view of the fact that it is 
very unusual for certain different appliances to be 
operating together. 
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TABLE NO. 1 
Maximum Demand of Common Domestic Gas Appliances 
Appliance Cu. ft./Hr. 
540 B.T.U. 1000 B.T.U. 
Gas Range (Four burner and Oven). .115 60 
Laundry Stove (Two Burner) 20 12 
Radiant Heater (per Radiant).. 3.5 2 
Circulating Water Heater . 45 to 70 25 to 40 
Instantaneous Water Heaters 
According to size 275 to 550 200 to 400 


In any case, the piping should be at least as large as the 
manifold connection of the appliance. 


Setting Appliances 


Selling proper and approved gas appliances is just 
the first step. The value of an appliance is not as an 
appliance. but as a means to an end. A range is not 
sold, but instead juicy stakes, luscious pies, dainty cakes 
or wholesome whole meals. The purchaser is not in- 
terested in hot water in the abstract, but quick shaving 
water, soothing baths or clean linens. With this goal 
in mind it should be of great interest to the salesman 
to see that the appliance setters make the best possible 
installation, from the standpoint of location and fitting. 
The work done by the American Gas Association in the 
Small House Contest and at other times has produced 
a number of most practical kitchens and laid down the 
fundamental principles of design. Reference made to 
these designs will show the relation between range, re- 
frigerator, work table, pantry and dining room. Base- 
ments have been well considered, not only by architects 
for this contest, but perhaps better by more recent de- 
signs of manufacturers of gas boilers and other appli- 
ances. The success of an appliance is more nearly al- 
lied to its suitable location than any other single factor 
including the appliance itself. 


Some Important Installation Rules 


There are, however, some important rules of installa- 
tion with which the salesmen should be familiar, not 
hypercritically, but to offer constructive help to the ap- 
pliance man. 

It is, of course, self-evident that the appliance must 
be adequately supported and connected firmly, but with- 
out strain, to the supply piping. 

Each appliance should be provided with a separate ac- 
cessible shut-off cock. When cocks for several appli- 
ances are closely grouped, they should be placed to be 
easily distinguishable. 

All exposed supply piping should be painted to blend 
with the walls, aluminum bronze or japan black. 

There is nothing which detracts from the appearance 
of a good appliance as much as unnecessary short pieces 
of pipe, many offsets or piping annoyingly out of plumb 
or out of level. Full length nipples and square corners 
go far to make a good lasting impression In all cases, 
sufficient swing joints must be in place to eliminate 
strain which may later result in leaks 
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All appliances bearing the seal of the Testing Labora- 
tory of the American Gas Association are safe under 
normal operation when burning the gas supplied by any 
local gas company The testing methods of the Labora- 
tory include combustion tests not only on gases which 
are supplied by most of the companies, but also on gases 
which, because of composition, insure an additional fac- 
tor of safety for the rare cases where an unusual gas 
is supplied. Pressure variation is considered both from 
the effect on the completeness of combustion and the 
continuance of good combustion at very low rates. The 
freedom from fire hazard is most carefully investigated 
so that the three possible hazards must be absent for an 
appliance to receive the Laboratory Seal of Approval. 

Because of the completeness of the Laboratory in- 
vestigation, only fundamental and serious misadjust- 
ment or most improper installation can again create any 
hazards. 


Various Fire Hazards 
Obviously, a continual source of heat close to wood 
or inflammable matter will in time cause drying out of 
the wood and subsequent charring. Where it is essential 
that an appliance be installed under such severe con- 
ditions, extra precautions must be taken to eliminate 
any possibility of fire. The present rules of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association and Underwriters Laboratories 
consider that a fire hazard is created by any appliance 
if a temperature rise of 90° F. above room temperature 
exists at any point in a plane parallel to the side of the 

appliance and at a distance of 6 inches. 


With the increasing use in larger hom :s of the smaller 
sizes of closed bottom type restaurant range, a floor fire 
hazard may be created in non-fireproof kitchens. To 
overcome this possibility a fire retarding base of insulat- 
ing material and blocks allowing air circulation should 
be installed under such equipment. The obvious disad- 
vantage is the increase of about 4” in the height of the 
cooking top. By installing a brick arch with concrete 
slab above in place of the usual wooden floor beams 
and double floor, the need for the built up base is elimi- 
nated. This arch and slab should extend at least 12” on 
every side of the range. The concrete floor of the steel 
and concrete fire-proof buildings, is, of course, sufficient 
protection for these appliances, eliminating the need for 
a special base. 


Flue Connections 


Probably the most fiercely argued point of gas appli- 
ance installation is the need. for flue connections. As 
a matter of completeness of combustion, no flue con- 
nection is required for any approved appliance. Even 
though the appliance must be installed with a flue the 
Laboratory Requirements Committees have always ruled 
that appliances must have complete combustion solely 
by reason of the design of the appliance. Heat pro- 
cesses involving operations such as cooking, water heat- 
ing, incineration and others always bring about physical 
and chemical changes in the materials being heated. 
These changes are accompanied by the evolution of 
products which may be objectionable. The searing of 
meat during broiling or in the first stages of roasting 
volatilizes oils and fats which condense on cold sur- 
faces and produce the dark discoloration generally 
found on walls near ranges. The cold water passing 
through the coils of a water heater reduces the tempera- 
ture of flue products to a point where they condense 
or “rain.” 

The question, then, which is debated is the absolute 
necessity for flue connections. On one extreme will be 
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found those who vent every appliance while at the other 
end are those who advocate chimneyless houses. The 
correct viewpoint is somewhere in between with policies 
based on the considerations of type of buildings, type 
of appliance, the safety controls with which the appli- 
ance is equipped and the supervision normally expected. 
Appliances vent themselves because the hot products 
are lighter than the surrounding air and rise, passing 
out through the flue pipe, thus permitting complete com- 
bustion to continue. The policy of flue connecting every 
appliance may lead to conditions where long runs which 
include drops are installed, in which case the appliance 
may not be properly vented. In such cases a reverse 
siphon action very frequently results which introduces 
outside air in gusty drafts through the flue lines. With 
the replacement of the cold water flat by the modern 
standardized apartment dwelling flues almost entirely 
disappear from multiple family buildings. The result 
is that unless close attention is paid to the architects’ 
designs, flues are not built in this class of houses. 


The proponents of the other side of the question 
produce equally unsatisfactory conditions. In the cli- 
mates of the Northern States, walls, window frames 
and sills are much colder than the body of the dwelling. 
The moisture produced by the combustion of hydrogen 
and hydrocarbons condenses at these points and pro- 
duces “sweating” walls. It also freezes on the panes 
and gives the pretty Jack Frost pictures. Condensing 
on the window frames the moisture is absorbed by the 
wood, bringing about swelling with subsequent strains 
and wall cracks. 


Question of Range Flues 


The common sense viewpoint considers all factors 
and then formulates a minimum policy which gives 
safety at all times without hardship to either the cus- 
tomer, the gas fitter or the gas company. Such a policy 
will acknowledge the desirability of complete flue con- 
nection but at the same time admit the practicability of 
modern construction and mode of life. As a result the 
usual gas range installation will not be flue connected, 
although every effort will be made to vent the newer 
ranges with time and temperature controls. The super- 
vision given the range during its intermittent periods of 
operation practically obviates any possibility of serious 
mishap. 


Wall discoloration from cooking can be prevented by 
using a deflector which throws the products forward. 
Some of these are provided with absorbent pads which 
take up the greasy components. The construction, how- 
ever, is such that there is no interference with the flow 
of the products of combustion. Steel wool must never 
be used in an oven deflector. It will absorb the grease, 
but in so doing will block the flue opening, resulting 
in improper aeration of the burners, incomplete com- 
bustion and a very unsafe condition. 


The second rule will prevent the installation of water 
heaters in bed rooms or bath rooms and also require a 
flue connection for each heater. The flue is needed to 
remove the humid products of combustion but even 
more prevents the use of the flue connection on the 
water heater from being used as an auxiliary to the gas 
range. A scalloped flue collar on the water heater per- 
mits the products to escape if a flat vessel is used, but 
so often a vessel is slipped down inside this collar, clos- 
ing off the outlet vent entirely. It is absolutely impera- 
tive, therefore, to sell every water heater fully flue con- 
nected to protect the customer against his own folly 
and carelessness. 
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Room heaters of the radiant type need no flue con- 
nection. Those of the steam or hot water radiator type 
using the usually accepted types of gas regulators oper- 
ated by steam pressure or temperature always burn 
under proper conditions and need no flue except to pre- 
vent frosted windows. Heaters of the cabinet type 
should not be installed in sleeping rooms and must be 
flue connected at all times. 
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Figure 1 b 


All automatically controlled appliances, except those 
using less than 5,000 B. T. U. hourly must be flue con- 
nected. This applies even if the appliance has a thermo- 
static pilot. 

If, because of extremely large rooms or appliances 
not covered here, or some similar circumstance, there 
is a question of doubt as to the necessity for flue con- 
nection, it has been found that if the appliances have 
an input of more than 30 B. T. U. per cubic foot of 
room content, a flue should be installed. 

With one exception, the incinerator, all flue connec- 
tions are to be made with draft hoods or back draft di- 
verters. There are many types which have been pro- 
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posed, but the design shown in Figures la and 1b has 
given the most universal satisfaction. The function of 
the draft hood is to give a balanced condition in the 
appliance so that the combustion will be the same as 
when originally approved. This is carried out by the 
draft hood by reason of the construction of the cones 
and apron. If an upward draft exists which is almost 
continual while the appliance is working, air is drawn 
in around the apron and passes up the chimney, If a 
down or back draft is created because of chimney loca- 
tion and excessive pressure at its top. the down draft 
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creates a slight suction, venting the appliance through 
the apron. This action can be definitely proved by a 
simple experiment using a small electric fan, a draft 
hood and either an anemometer or a sensitive gauge. 
When set up as in Figure 2a, the anemometer will regis- 
ter air flow in the direction of the fan at the inlet, 
around the apron and the outlet. If the locations are 
reversed, as in Figure 2b, so that the fan blows in the 
outlet, air flow will be in the direction of the fan flow 
at the outlet and around the apron, but against the fan 
flow at the inlet of the draft hood. 
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Figure 3 


The flue connection to the chimney must be very care- 
fully made and so installed that it will not block in any 
way the chimney flow. The proper and an improper 
method of making this chimney connection are shown 
in Figure 3. When because of chimney construction a 
gas burning appliance must be vented into a flue carry- 
ing off the products from a solid fuel or liquid fuel 
burning appliance, the flue from the gas appliance must 
be above that from the other appliance. Solid and liquid 
fuels deposit ash and soot which would block any flue 
openings placed below their flue entrance into the chim- 
ney. 

The capacity for flue products of a chimney depends 
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° Conversion House Heating Conditions 
: In considering the application of conversion burners 
- generally for water heating an investigation should be 
made of the various types of heaters now used for such 
d purposes with coal fuel. 
Ht The general practice in heating water with coal is to 
; no neagpeg Seog eee use the direct system for requirements up to about 5000 
= FoR gals. per day. The system usually consists of a heater 
o = Srron and tank, often uncovered, with no automatic tempera- 
w ture control. Some direct jobs are not even equipped 
3 with automatic water pressure relief valves, although 
| * See ee such valves should always be supplied. Requirements 
doo 400 600 Bte f000 above 5000 gals. per day are usually supplied by indirect 
Gas Input Cuft peeHe. (540 BTU) systems consisting of a house heating steam boiler in 
A connection with a storage tank equipped with copper 
4 Figure 4 coils for indirect heating. These systems are usually in- 
sulated, both heater and tank, and are often equipped 
; on its cross sectional area and its height. The capacities with water temperature controls in the steam supply line 
of various sizes expressed in cubic feet of 540 B. T. U. to the tank. 
i gas are given in Figure 4 and Table No. 2. Requirements above 10,000 gals. per day are usually 
supplied by operating one of the main house heating 
f TABLE NO. 2 boilers on an indirect system during the summer months 
‘ ‘ and during the winter the water heating load is carried 
i : Capacity of Round Flues by the house heating plant in addition. 
: Diam. Height viertes —A. A. Pihinan, 
10’ 40’ 70’ 100 1929, A.G.A. Convention. 
ia 4V, 5 54 6% 
yd 26 28 31 35 % 
3” 74 80 87 100 
4” 154 165 178 206 
- 271 291 318 365 
; 6” 435 468 510 585 
: ” 642 695 757 875 ‘ 
i 8” 904 980 1052 1230 ulated omes a; 
i 9” 1230 1320 1440 1665 red ns - 
178 
10” 1592 1718 1880 2175 sea i) y, 
11” 2020 2200 2400 2800 2 
a 2525 2730 3000 3500 (d 
13” 3120 3340 3680 4280 
4” 3750 4000 4450 5200 
15” 4425 4770 5325 6200 
16” 5160 5600 6260 7250 
17” 5930 6500 7275 8500 
18” 6800 7450 8500 9750 
19” 7900 8600 9800 11200 S| a - See 
20”, 8900 9700 11600 12750 sy, —_ 





=| Addisleigh Homes, St Albans, L.1 
oe a | Rodman§ English Building Corporation Builders 





_ These flues and the curves are taken from the results pub- 
lished in the American Gas Association Monthly for June, 


1926. BBhese modern homes are heat. 


insulated with approved insu- 

lating material. 

When a suction type ventilation system is installed, - 
appliances may be vented directly into the duct work 

‘ by allowing a distance of 12 to 24 inches between the 

if end of the flue pipe and the face of the grill of the duct. 
Draft hoods are essential. Assurance must also be had 


They are equipped with these 
approved Gas Appliances :— 
Gas House-heating Furnace 
Silent Gas Refrigerator 





ks _ the system will operate at all times when the ap- Oven heat-regulated Gas Range 
i plances are in use. a Gas heated Hot Water Service 
: The incinerator requires flue connection different 
£ from any other appliance. It must be vented directly Telephone: TRiangle 7500 
: (without draft hood) to a separate chimney flue, which The Brook] Union 
; reaches above surrounding buildings. Assuming that ; 

the incinerator would always be correctly filled and the 





rubbish properly burned, less stringent restrictions Gas Company 
could be adopted and the incinerator might be connected 


to a chimney flue caring for the furnace. 
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(The next installment considers the Gas Range in the light of How Brooklyn Union pushes Insulation as an important adjunct 
its present developments.) to Househeating 
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66 ORK” is the prescription for 
WV prosperity in the year 1930, 
say the leaders of industry, 

education and finance. 

Just what people will purchase depends 
upon the amount of WORK. provided 
them. 

To popularize purchases of gas appli- 
ances, or what-not, pay days must be plen- 
tiful and regular. y 

Public utilities, according to promises, 
will spend hundreds of millions, providing 
work for people in building pipe lines, 
purifiers, and pumping plants and for plant 
Letterments. The thousands of purses 
thus made rotund, scattered all over the 
country, will purchase provisions, luxuries, 
and tickets to talking pictures; provid- 
ing WORK for other thousands—printers, 
publicists, and purveyors of this and that. 

Here we are at the threshold of a brand 
new year, 1930. Old 1929 is history. 
Color in the kitchen had its flare. There 
they stand, silent, those proud beauties of 
a few months ago, all painted up—the re- 
pairman’s despair, the bane of the home 
manager’s happiness. Why worry? They 
“did their stuff’. They made folks 
kitchen conscious and created a desire to 
modernize the work-shop of the home. 

Dipping into the future, 1930 holds 
much promise of increased sales of gas 
appliances. Refrigerators, laundry dry- 
ers, domestic and volume gas water-heat- 
ing, incinerators and radiant gas fires will 
be given more attention than heretofore ; 
and the sale of these wanted lines will 
bound skyward. 

Newspaper, window display and direct 
mail advertising will be of a new vintage ; 
it will be of the new tempo tuned into 
the times. 


Idea-Men in Demand 


“Experience” will become something 
more than a word. Mergers will continue 
and be successful where man-power is 
available. Executives will supplant spell- 
binders and supersalesmen as directors of 
many selling organizations. Ideamen, art- 
ists and artisians will be employed to 
create sales through suggestion. The 
pioneering of a half dozen venturesome 
window display advertising men will be 
found to have been well done and they 
will have the satisfaction of seeing an in- 
dustry whole-heartedly commending their 
work and cashing in on its value as a 
sales agent. 

Many managers who only a short time 
ago regarded “the moderne tempo” as the 
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high-hat term of a few nit-wits will place 
idea-men on their pay rolls. 

Competition will be found to exist 
within the average man’s “dome”, and not 
in fur coats, filigree, platinum, automo- 
biles or radios. They will find that 
WORK and ideas will sky-rocket any 
sales curve. 

Into the gas appliance business will 
come methods that until recently, would 
have been given the merry ha-ha. Sales- 
men’s compensation will be subjected to 
scientific study. Markets will be put under 
the glass. Store appearance and arrange- 
ment will be scrutinized. Display windows 
and store interiors will be better lighted. 
Purchases and stocks will be watched and 
organization will be in order. 

Five per cent of last year’s purchasers 
have been replaced by a new crop ef 
spenders. These folks on January 29th 
one year ago, were on their way up to 
the altar or elsewhere, to join the Jonses. 
To-day they carry ready money. 

The new crop represents purchasers of 
practical things (gas appliances), if we 
can but corrall them into our camp. 

Economists say that the bulk of buying 
is done by folks of both sexes between 
the ages of twenty-five and forty-five. 
That sounds reasonable and seems the 
psychological age at which to attempt to 


induce folks to use gas incinerators for 
the disposal of garbage and waste mate- 
rials, and teach them that whatever their 
heating problem may be, they can “do it 
better with gas.” ; 

Over-night changes in popular fancy: 
a new color; a different or difficult con- 
trast, shade, shape or finish; a shift in 
climatic conditions; are all conducive to 
new purchasing power of the people. 

A scientific discovery caused folks to 
suddenly respect the old truth, “Cleanli- 
ness is indeed next to godliness”. Health 
habitates bodies that are subjected to the 
daily bath. Cleanliness starts at the Hot 
Water faucet, provided it means ‘what ft 
says. Hot Water helps any job of dis- 
solving and freeing soil and grease par- 
ticles from silk or skin. Sell ’em a con- 
tinuous flow of gas heated water. 

Again, sudden shifts in public taste is 
change ; and the pulse of the people beats 
with change; it loosens purse strings. 


Story Must Be Told 


_ To paraphrase a well known advertis- 
ing man; “To the home manager who has 
never heard of them, a number of wanted 
gas appliances do not exist.” To sell ’em 
you have to tell ’em, by word of mouth 
and otherwise. 

Changes in production processes pro- 
duce fewer numbers but bigger and better 
gas appliances, correctly tuned into the 
times. Tell folks about them—advertise! 

Hand-to-mouth buying, the modern 
phenomenon, will issue a challenge to sales 
management during the coming months. 
The man who satisfies the directorate 
will be a man of many parts; poise, pa- 
tience, perspective and purpose. If gas 
sales, per meter, are to be made profitable 
rate structures will be revised. 

A personnel manager proposes the fol- 
lowing specifications for the man who is 
to be employed to decide the destinies of 
the domestic meter; “He will need be of 
the observant type, a man who can see 
the obvious and make it stylish, a man 
with an analytical mind, a man who is 
capable of sizing up the reactions of the 
daily run of buyers of merchandise in his 
store; a man who, with such facts, will 
be able to multiply his impressions and 
determine future purchases of merchan- 
dise as well size up future markets. He 
will need to be capable of appraising the 
importance of innovations, fads and 
fancies ; to anticipate desires and directions 
and decide upon the probable degree of 
their development. He will be capable 
of producing a profit, not merely of pil- 
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ing-up sales that are profitless. 

Shorter, warmer winters speed-up the 
seasonable sale of radiant fires. 

Rain and slush simplify the sale of gas 
laundry dryers, incinerators and gas water 
heaters. Gas refrigerators know no sea- 
son, if they are consistently exposed to 
sales. 

Shifting seasons make it advisable tc 
change the sales calendar. A spring sale 
of gas ranges may now be scheduled for 
April where heretofore it was staged in 
May. 

April showers! “Let ’er rain,” says an 
outstanding merchandiser, “women worry 
little about the weather. On rainy days 
our cash register receipts are higher and 
our out-side men find more women in.” 

The independent merchant owes much 
to the invading chain. If he is versatile 
or imitative and adopts the chain’s plan 
of bright lights, attractive displays and en- 
ticing shops he will profit thereby. 

In selling gas appliances in the past 
there has been a drought of style or lack 
of showmanship which after all is the 
same thing. The gas man has somehow 
regarded merchandising with a concave 
mind rather than with the bifocal type 
which is so essential in this age of over- 
night innovations. 

Men who twelve months ago considered 
the sale of a half dozen gas water heaters 
a worth while job now look back upon a 
1929 sale that disposed of hundreds and 
they are planning to double the number by 
an aggressive drive in the spring. A 
planned sale of incinerators has been an 
inspiration to gas men here and there, 
while selling laundry dryers has become a 
regular daily dozen with many other com- 
panies. Gas refrigerator sales are almost 
reckoned in sales per minute and, before 
another New Year’s day, may be computed 
on a basis of sales per second. WORK 
and good appliances promise to see the 
gas man safely through the coming twelve 
months. 


—_——— % _—__—. 


Conservation of Natural Gas 


The enforcement of the new gas con- 
servation law is of vital importance to 
every user of gas in California, stated 
Mr. A. B. Macbeth, President of the 
Southern California Gas Company, in an 
interview recently. 

“For years,” stated Mr. Macbeth, “the 
gas industry of Southern California has 
sought the conservation of natural gas. 

“Present methods of: production, if 
continued will hasten the depletion of the 
supply of gasoline and fuel-oil. And 
from the standpoint of natural gas the 
waste is even more apparent, for every 
cubic foot of gas which is blown into 
the air is lost forever. 

“In furthering the utilization of naturai 
gas, the gas companies of Southern Cali- 
fornia have been extremely active. Every 
producing oil field is now reached by 
gas collecting lines; and distribution fa- 
cilities are extended to practically all of 
the cities and towns of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
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Attention via Humor 

Putting humor into newspaper ad- 
vertising is one of the things the staid gas 
man has carefully avoided up until a 
very short time ago. “You know”, he 
has said, when someone suggested to 
build-up something that had a little of 
the human and less of the cast iron and 
enamel in it, “we must be very careful 
not to offend.” 





Sane people endure ineonvenience 
and discomforts rather than accept a remedy. 


Take garbage disposal, for instance. Last summer 
there was much agitation about accumulated gar- 
bage and its attendant odor and germ-breeding 
dangers. This winter, in all kinds of weather, 
many otherwise progressive people will continue 
to make hack yard trips to dispose of garbage. 


But there are other homes where garbage-carrying trips 
are needless. In these homes garbage and rubbish are burned 
im «a Gas Incinerator quickly, safely and without odor. 
You can put your home in this class by purchasing a Gas 
Incinerator on small monthly payments and we'll give you 
$10 for your old garbage can. 


The LACLEDE.Gas Light Co. 


@LIVE AT ELEVENTH .. CEniral 3800 


2744 Cherokee + « ¢ 3189 S. Grand + + - 3524 N. Grand 
ee (3 Blocks South of Arsenal) 


Certainly, it’s a lot of blah. But, the 
gas man has just as much right to exer- 
cise his sense of humor as anyone else 
even in advertising. It is gratifying to 
some, who have not grown too old, to 
see a company like the Laclede Gas 
Light Company going moderné— and in 
connection with one of the less exploited 
load building appliances. 


+i —— 


An Efficacious Electuary 
A principal who is interested in seeing 
that the employees of his company talk 
about the medicine they have on their 
shelves recently undertook to further the 
use of continuous flow gas water heaters 





by conducting a sale of this load build- 
ing appliance to employees. 

The material used to stage this sale 
was a special broadside, a letter and an 
order card all of which were sent to 
all employees of the company. A special 
price was made to the employees and 
terms extending over a period of two 
years were provided for those who 
wished to make their payments on the 
little by little plan. 

A sale of this kind may be conducted 
to sell company employees a number of 
gas appliances; refrigerators, ironers, 
incinerators, dryers and _ radiant gas 
fires. 


—-—-g—___——_- 


Reasons for Failure 


Business leaders have agreed that the 
way to keep the country prosperous is to 
use plenty of horse sense and keep work- 
ing. The same thing applies to the man 
who has gas consuming merchandise to 
sell. If the gas man will use horse sense 
and keep working 1930 will be a banner 
year. If the gas man will just check-up 
on the amount of these two elements that 
go into his day’s work he will find that 
where they are absent he is not going on 
and where they are present he is going 
big. According to Facts and Figures pub- 
lished by the American Wholesale 
Grocers Association the following are 
the outstanding .reasons why salesmen 
fail. 
1—Failure to work—30% 
2—Failure to follow instructions—18% 
3—Lack of tact and courtesy—12% 
4—Lack of stick-to-itiveness—8%. 
5—Lack of confidence-holding qualities— 
8% 

6—Lack of knowledge regarding line— 
7% 

7—Unable to withstand the counter 
offensive of buyers—6% 

8—Went stale—4% 

9—Poor health—3% 
10—Dishonesty—2% 
11—Miscellaneous—2% 

It will be noted that lack of knowledge 
of product and what it will do for you 
(lack of education) 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 
is largely (59%) the reason for failure in 
sales work. The next line is failure to 
work which registers 30%. 

So it seems, lack of common sense, for 
who could expect to make a success at 
selling without a complete knowledge of 
what he expected to sell, and lack of work 
are the two outstanding reasons for sales 
failure. 1930 will demand work. 


—f——_- 


Don’t Overlook the Woman 


With women of the industry taking 
a greater interest in public relations, 
home service and merchandising we look 
for pretty big things to happen during the 
next twelve months. When women em- 
ployees enter a sales campaign on a com- 
petitive basis with the men it always be- 
comes an interesting race. In a number of 
instances where such activities have been 
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conducted we have seen the women win 
out over the men as high as five to one. 
Aside from arousing interest in mer- 
chandise sales, women who are interested 
in the general activities of an organization 
do much tc buoy up public relations. 

We are strong for Home Service work 
when conducted by women properly 
trained in home economics; on the other 
hand, we place no value in home service 
work that is not conducted by a woman 
who is properly educated and trained in 
the culinary art, dietetics and who has a 
full knowledge of the uses of the various 
home appliances about which she is at- 
tempting to inform the user. 


- a 


Ten-A-Day Keep the Sheriff 
Away 


If some means can be devised where- 
by gas appliance salesmen may be con- 
vinced that there is something to the law 
of averages and be induced to call on ten 





prospective purchasers each day a great 
deal will have been done toward solving 
two great problems that now confront 
every salesmanager; the compensation 
of salesmen and the increased sale of 
gas per domestic or any other kind of 
meter. The idea is worth trying. 


Doe — 


Never Out of Season 


Although there is a blizzard raging out- 
side tonight I am all “het-up” over the 
possibilities of gas refrigeration. It seems 
to me that one way to get a big start in 
this business would be for the G. H. S. 
M. to send out a letter to all district sales- 
managers and managers urging them to 
take their own medicine and have all em- 
ployees take it. Try a letter forthwith 
something like this: 

From G. H. S. M 
To Department Managers: 

The surest way to popularize GAS re- 
frigeration among your customers ts to 
encourage your own employees.to use a 
GAS refrigerator. 

You cannot ask the general public to 
turn to something else, discard antiquated 
or unsatisfactory preservation methods if 
you and your employees are using old- 
fashioned and out of date methods and 
devices. 

If keeping foods below 50 degrees is 
good for your customers, it is good for 
you and your employees. 

In order to enable all of your emplovees 
to own and use a GAS refrigerator we 
suggest that you offer them a special plan 
of purchase. 

Get them together as agroup, explain the 
benefits of proper refrigeration and the 
preservation of foods as well as the econ- 
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cmy of operation and upkeep. Offer them 
a plan whereby they may purchase an ad- 
vanced 1930 Gas refrigerator from you 
on a little-by-little plan of payment. 
Spread the payments over twenty-four 
months. 

Get this sale going now and we feel as- 
sured that as springtime comes you will 
have enlisted every employee, who pur- 
chases, in the work of popularizing GAS 
refrigeration. 

Signed by the Big Cheese. 

This letter may be re-written to sell the 
force on any other appliance that it seems 
desirable to popularize; continuous flow 
gas water heaters, laundry dryers, incin- 
erators, etc. 
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The Ancient Itch 


During the first part of each year a 
great many merchants itch with a desire 
to unload a great volume of stocks. They 
feel that there is sure to be a lull after 
the holidays and that the only way that 
they will be able to keep things going 
is to cut prices. This seems to us to be 
the wrong attitude. Folks will buy at any 
time if you create a desire for what you 
have to sell. 

Now, after reading about the recent 
slide in the stock market and all the talk 
about “what might happen” a great many 
folks are a bit conservative yet they wili 
buy if you show them what you have to 
sell will do for them. They have come 
to the awakening and, as Kreolite News 
Says, are convinced that, “It is unwise to 
pay too much, but it is worse to pay too 
little. When you pay too much, you lose 
a little money—that’s all. But when you 
pay too little, you sometimes lose every- 
thing, because the thing you bought was 
incapable of doing the thing it was bought 
to do. The common law of business bal- 
ance prohibits paying a little and getting a 
lot. It can’t be done.” 

This applies particularly to what the gas 
man has to sell. Sell them good merchan- 
dise at a fair price and profit, show them 
that it will do the thing that it was 


bought for and the business goes merrily 
along. 
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A jobber salesman was telling me 
the other day about a central station 
salesman who is financially independent of 
his job. (Sounds like a dream don’t it). 
When I asked, “How come? Did they 
strike oil in his back yard or has a rich 
relation died and mentioned him in his 
will?” he said; “No the fellow simply has 
attended to his knitting. He keeps a card 
index file on all his customers and pros- 
pective customers. He keeps his card in- 
dex on his prospects to assure him of a 
daily commission and on his customers to 
keep them sold and to enable him to carry 
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on 


on his fixed expenses. On a card of his 
own design he files the name and address 
of every one to whom he makes a sale 
of any appliance. One day each month 
he devotes to what he calls his keeping 
them sold work. On this day he calls 
(phones) each customer to whom he has 
sold an appliance, of any description, dur- 
ing the previous thirty days, to ascertain 
whether or not his purchase has proven 
satisfactory. Whenever a customer has a 
complaint he makes a personal call to ad- 
just it.” 

Thus, through interest in his customers 
he has built up a valuable clientele. Aside 
from showing just what appliances his 
customers have purchased and when, his 
card file affords him a live list at all times 
for mailing leaflets and booklets adver- 
tising new appliances. This idea has been 
used by the writer with good success and 
he is willing to vouch for its value and 
to commend it to anyone. 


~ =e 


Refrigerator Sales Helps 


Gas Refrigeration will enter the realms 
of Big Business this year—take our word 
for it. If you expect to get on the band 
wagon there is no time like the present. 
Jump right on as the New Year begins. 
Display gas refrigerators on your sales 
floor—in action; display them in your win- 
dows, advertise them. Spring and warm 
weather are not necessary to sell refrig- 
eration. Folks generally know that foods 
must be kept below 50 degrees the year 


‘round. 


“We SPECIAL 
NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 
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If you are at loss for an idea to start 
off your gas refrigerator activities try one 
of these which Electrolux Refrigograms 
says has worked. 

In Philadelphia, Hajoca Corporation 
and the Philadelphia Gas Works as well 
as seventy-two dealers have found that 
the prospect coupon books distributed to 
employees are very profitable. These 
books contain a number of prospect cou- 
pons for use by employees in securing and 
turning in leads to the sales department. 
Any prospect sold as the result of one of 
the coupons entitles the employee turning 
it in to a cash bonus of five dollars. 

The Washington Gas Light Company 
secured a number of live leads and made 
a number of sales by a special night dis- 
play conducted over a period of one week. 
A letter was sent to a selected list of 
prospects and special newspaper advertis- 
ing was used as well as forty thousand 
folders which were distributed by meter 
readers. These efforts brought many peo- 
ple to the store every evening during 
the week, and gave the company plenty 
of leads to work on for some time to 
come. 
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Pointers for 1930 


Change your advertisements regularly 
and systematically. Standing ads seldom 
get second attention. 

x * *x * 


Inserts furnished by manufacturers are 
worth hundreds of dollars to the merchant 
who puts them into the homes of prospect- 
ive purchasers. 

* x x >” 


A fixed amount of money to be used 
for. window display advertising and win- 
dow fixtures should be placed into the 
1930 advertising budget and charged to 
new business advertising expense. 

x x * * 


It is important to get folks into your 
store and very important to see that they 
receive courteous treatment when they 
arrive. 

~ o* ” 

The use of special illustrated letter- 
heads for sales letters go a long way in 
securing attention. Aside from this they 


suggest progressiveness and promote 
good will tor the store. 
* * . a 





O—What percent of the b-ides, new 
home managers, will use garbage cans in 


your town during 1930? 


A—AlIl of them unless you work out a 
direct mail campaign to get them started 
right by informing them of the merits 
of the gas incinerator. 

<« + =  ¢ 

The hand that steers the can opener 
may be taught to twirl the oven reg- 
ulator, by proper advertising and public 
demonstrations—and it should be done. 

7 * ” * 


The eyes that read advertising can 
charm the man who signs the checks, if 
the advertising man can get enough of 
“what it will do for you’ in the ads. 

* *~ ca * 

The names on the dotted line today are 
the results of yesterday’s sales efforts, 
personal, newspaper, window display and 
direct mail. What are you doing about 
tomorrow ? 


—_——— ~ — 


Try Window Pricing 


Price every item on display on your 
floor; price with neat cards every item you 
display in your windows. A great many 
folks view things in show windows that 
interest them, yet they do not go into the 
shop to examine them for they are a bit 
hesitant about asking the price. Try a 
window or a special store display with 
prices and one without and observe where 
the sales will be made. 


——-— - 
A Fine Exhibit 


It seems that the way to secure greater 
customer acceptance of the appliances we 
have to sell is to show them suitable, sug- 
gestive surroundings. Many folks just do 
not buy until some one is resourceful 
enough to cook them up a suggestion,— 
of usefulness, beauty or style. One man 
has employed this idea of “surroundings” 
to good advantage. He is E. F. Cleary 
and he works for the Homestead fire 
folks. 

We are reproducing one of his recent 


exhibits, depicting a Colonial pine room 
kitchen fire-place, (a gas fire set in) with 
its field-stone breast, kettle, crane, bel- 


lows, copper utensils, warming pan and 
other appertenances of such rooms of that 
period. 


ethic lliraimenien 
Don’t Run Clearance Sales 


If you are planning a store-wide clear- 
ance sale, forget it. Such sales say to 
your customers that you over-bought, that 
your judgment of merchandise is faulty, 
that you bought too high or too much. 
Better offer the shelf warmers at sub- 
stantial reductions without a lot of bally- 
hoo. Simply say that you have a lot of 
good wanted merchandise at prices that 
folks will realize are low. 

Department stores have sold thousands 
and thousands of dollars worth of mer- 
chandise on such a basis in January and 
February sales without advertising a sin- 
gle item or price. Home managers know 
values and once you give them values, 
especially in such an annual store-wide 
sale, they will look to your store for other 
sales and other merchandise. 


—_—_ *§—_—_ 


Some Well-Known Secrets 


A great many gas men are seeking ways 
and means to increase store sales. 

If you are one of them consider these 
points: Is your store located in the 
proper retail section? Are folks who pass 
your store shoppers or are they merely 
white collar folks going to and from 
work? Is your store distinctive, clean, 
well lighted and freshly painted? Is your 
window above the average; in tune with 
the times? Is your store located on the 
corner or in the center of the block? Is 
it on the right side of the street? Do 
your floor sales-people encourage patron- 
age? 

The revamping of any one of these 
things may mean the difference between 
few and many sales, even if your store is 
off the beaten retail trail. 


(Salesshots continued on page 63) 
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THE WORLD IS OUR FIELD 
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N Japan, France, Brazil, Mexico, Colon, 
| Panama and Canada, you will find Stacey 
Bros. Products. These consist of holders, 
purifier boxes, fabricated plate work, etc., etc. 
and have justly earned for us the right to the 
slogan indicated above, “The World is Our 


Field.” 
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Though thousands of miles separate us from the 
base of supply to the location of our project, we 





have overcome every difficulty interposed by 
long distances. 


This is due to the splendid Stacey Bros. organi- 





zation in the plant and field all working in per- 
fect unicon to uphold our policy, “Ability to 
Serve.” 





‘“STACEY BULLETS’ 


The picture shown above is that of our Ten Mil- 

lion cubic foot holder erected at Long Beach, 
Our “STACEY BULLETS” for high mn California. This is a duplicate of our Ten Mil- 
rs i ing lion cubic foot holder erected at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Another holder of same capacity has just been 
unlimited number of capacity in a single unit. completed in San Francisco, California. 


storage range from ten thousand cubic feet to 
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to be another 


Thor 





year 


—and here’s why 


HE name Thor was written high in the minds 

of appliance dealers in 1929. It is doubtful 
whether any line of electrical appliances of any type 
ever won such an increase in popularity as was won by 
Thor products during the year just closed. And, like- 
wise, it is doubtful whether any group of appliance 
dealers ever participated in such 
a sweeping success as did Thor 
dealers during 1929. 

This success was not accidental. 
Rather, it was the result of the 
thfee factors on which leadership 
is always founded. First, a better 
product. Second, better values. Third, 
better merchandising. 


1930 is going to be another Thor year! Not because 
1929 was the greatest year in Thor history—for com- 
placency has no place in the Thor platform—but be- 
cause Thor products, values and merchandising will 
be still better in 1930. 


New members have been added to the line. For 
example, see the announcement on opposite page. 
A Thor double-benefit Health Lamp—which experts 
agree is a marvel—has been added to the line. And 
other startling developments which promise to revo- 
lutionize certain home laundry methods, will be an- 
nounced while 1930 is still young. 





And, we promise values which even we have never 
before been able to offer. Improvements and better- 
ments have been in the process of development for 
months .. . and they will not change the established 
Thor price range. 


Topping all, are merchandising and advertising 
plans which exceed in dramatic 
quality, in sales magnetism and 
in cost, anything ever before at- 


tempted in this industry. 


This is not merely an enthusi- 
astic opinion. It is backed by a 
million and a half dollars—which 
the Hurley Machine Company 
have appropriated to advertising 
Thor appliances in 1930. 


Complete details of this powerful campaign have 
been prepared in a comprehensive plan book which 
has been mailed to thousands of dealers. If you 
did not receive a copy, we shall be glad to send you 
the plans and specifications of the Thor advertising 
campaign for 1930. 


* * * 
Why not swim with the Thor tide in 1930? 
* * * 
Mail the coupon on opposite page now—we will 
show you how! 
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Announcing the New 





e Luxe Agitator Washer 
with Monel Metal Tub 


ERE is Thor's first sensational an- 

nouncement for 1930—a DeLuxe 
companion of the famous Thor Porce- 
lain Tub Agitator washer. This DeLuxe 
Model has been designed and included 
in the Thor line to open new markets 
and new profit opportunities to Thor 
dealers. Retailing for $129.50, it is 
ideally suited for prospects who demand 
the finest—regardless of price. 


No illustration can do justice to its 
beauty. In every respect it is a master- 
piece of fine designing and an achieve- 
ment in washing machine engineering. 
The tub is of Monel Metal, which 
gives this washer all the beauty of fine 
silver. As you know, the beauty of 
Monel Metal is everlasting—a solid 
rustless metal whose lustre age cannot 
affect and which possesses extraordinary 
strength and durability. 


The DeLuxe tub is mounted on heavy pressed steel base 
with four pressed steel legs, electrically welded and riveted 
and finished in Thor gray lacquer. It has a capacity of six 
pounds. The mechanism is enclosed in cast iron and steel 
housing. All cut gears — splash lubrication — direct motor 
drive. The entire mechanism and motor is hung from base 





stamping providing absolute stability 
and protection from moisture and dirt. 
The swinging wringer is removable, 
reversible and all metal. It is cadmium 
plated and lacquered in Thor gray. Can 
be locked in 4 positions, balloon rolls 
12” x 2%", safety release and single 
tension screw. Standard Thor No. 0 
Attachment Ironer fits this model. 


The Thor DeLuxe Washer weighs 
146 Ibs. (net) and is furnished with 
Y% H.P. General Electric motor or, at 
extra cost, with Gasoline Engine. 


Write for further particulars or ask 
your Thor jobber for details. 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 2 
22nd Street and 54th Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send us further 
details on your 1930 plans, why 1930 is 
to be a Thor year and how we can take 
advantage of it, or 1 send us full particulars of your new 
Monel Metal Tub Washer. 


PE os cssdieciccncstecasow 





Adequate Thor stocks are carried at all times in centrally located cities through- 
out the United States. No matter where you are located—from Canada to New 
Mexico, from Maine to California— you ean get Thor, appliances overnight. 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 


22nd Street and 54th Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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oy AGIC CHEF”— the New 
Vogue in Gas Ranges, has 
established new standards cf 
beauty, quality and efficiency. 
Already, this modern creation 
has received the unstinted 
praise of gas engineers, archi- 
tects,noted author- 
ities on home 
economics, art 
and interior deco- 
ration and — even 
more important — 
immediate accep- 
tance by theAmeri- 
can Public. 


Thousands of 
“Magic Chefs” are 
already in use and without a 
single exception are deliver- 
ing a cooking service of un- 


UNLESS the Cas Range has a 
RED WHEEL it is NOT a LORAIN 


paralleled satisfaction. But, | 
greater than all the accom- 


“Magic Chef” is proving itself 
to be the greatest tool ever 
placed in the hands of gas 
appliance retailers to “step 
up” the quality, 
saleability, price 
and profit of all 
makes and types 4. “Magic Chef” Oven, is insulated. 
of gas ranges sold. 





Establishes New Standards 


No gas range pros- 
pect can look 
at “Magic Chef” 
without a reali- 
zation of the fact 
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Patents Pending 
P ] i ~ h ments e numerated, 1. “Patrician” Model shown above in 


Italian Grand Antique Marble Finish 
with Old Ivory Trim. Handles of 
Onyx Green Bakelite. Also,” Jonquil” 
Model in Old Ivory with Peacock 
Green Trim. All enamel. 


2. The “Magic Chef “Oven is equipped 
with the famous Lorain (Red Whee!) 
Oven Heat Regulator. 


3. Cooking-top cover spring-balanced, 
easy to operate. Unsightly utensils 
quickly covered. 


Keeps kitchen cooler when baking. 


5. Pipes, gas valves and all bolts 
entirely concealed. All valves 
convertible by the turn of a screw 
into “safety” valves. 


6. 


Unique Broiling-feature includes 
an extension carriage that brings 
broiling pan into full view for the 
easy turning of meat. Reversible 
broiling pan requires no rack. 


t h att h ere is a 7. Top burners of new, vertical-injec- 


difference between a good 
gas range and one built to 


sell “ata price.” 


tion type have removable, non-cor- 
rosive heads. Each burner can be 
used asa simmering ora giant burner, 


8. Roomy service-drawer on rollers, 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, Dept. B, 801 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





ARGEST MAKERS 


F 
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RANGES IN 


CASH PRICE 


"195% 


(3210 West of the Rockies) 


THE 
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You Don’t Need a Hall 

Even a small room fitted as a demon- 
stration kitchen for the home service 
worker is far better than nothing. Such 
a room completely equipped impresses and 
gives the home manager ideas. 

We know of a department store that oc- 
cupies about eleven floors of a complete 
block that gets over some big home service 
ideas in a kitchen not over twelve by 
twelve. Some folks require a hall to get 
over an idea, but a well trained home 
economics expert does not. Try one out 
and see. 


~~ ~sf-——_— 


Inexpensive Drapes for Windows 


If you are at loss to find an inexpensive 
material for use as drapes in cases or your 
display windows go over to the depart- 
ment store and ask for samples and prices 
on rayon. Many beautiful shades of this 
material are now available at a very reas- 
onable cost. 

If you plant to use it,for back drops 
use a neutral shade. Such a shade will 
blend well with most any kind of appli- 
ance you may’ wish to display and it will 
also aid in conjunction with colored 
drapes used on pedestals or about the 
floor of the window. 

0 


Do They Mean It? 


We have heard several men, who were 
known as big “kindred” merchandisers 
during 1929, say with a rather heavy em- 
phasis, “No more merchandise will be sold 
in our store that does not build up our 


per meter sales.’ Others have been 
equally as emphatic in saying that they are 
going to do away with premium sales and 
apply the time they have heretofore spent 
in picking premiums to planning ways and 
means to tell folks what various gas ap- 
pliances wtll do for them. 
a 
Well Informed Salesmen 


When you keep your salesmen informed 
as to what you are displaying in your win- 
dows and what you are advertising you 
are interesting them in their work and 
helping them to talk to prospects. If you 
will keep them informed by the question 
method you will help them increase sales. 
Ask them if they know what you are ad- 
vertising and displaying in the windows. 
If they are smart they will know, if not 
they will soon find out. 















— _ 
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Many customers will be found who will 
ask, “How much is the range, refrigera- 
tor or water heater you have in your win- 
dow?” You can picture the impression 
the salesman makes who answers, “I do 
not know just what we are showing this 
week.” The customer feels. and rightly 
that he just does not know his stuff. 


—— 


Merchandising Gas Appliances 


By A. F. McKay 


Floor Manager, Washington Gas Light Co. 


HE first thing that we do when a 

customer comes in looking for a 

gas range is to steer them to the 
smooth top gas range which we keep right 
up front near the entrance. We display 
several different types in varying price 
ranges. 

If the customer seems to be looking in 
another direction, we tell them, “I want 
you to stop and look at this range for 
just a moment. I want to explain just 
what this means in your kitchen in the 
way of saving time and your labor.” We 
never mention the saving of gas because 
I think it is the wrong thing to do. We 
keep one burner going all the time by way 
of demonstration and a tea kettle is placed 
in the far corner containing water to re- 
plenish a percolator and two glass vessels 
in which he have red and green colored 
vegetable water. I show the customer that 
on this particular smooth top I am tak- 
ing care of four vessels that are really 


simmering at the required rate for cook- 


ing purposes. One represents vegetables 
that require slow simmering for good 
cooking. I simply move the pot from one 


point to another to show how quickly it 
changes from simmering to boiling, to 
show whether she wants it to cook fast 
or slow. By simply pushing the kettle 
away a little, the difference at once be- 
comes apparent. 

I explain ‘that we have three zones of 
heat in this stove, the boiling zone, and 
the warming zone, with only one gas bur- 
ner to get that result and yet taking care 
of four pots at a time. 

Another thing that I show is the plate 
warmer on the top shelf which is very 
useful to the housewife. I point out how 
all these features save labor and time in 
the kitchen. For instance, she can boil 
cabbage, or kale, or any other leafy vege- 
table that she is going to have for dinner, 
at any degree of simmering and go out of 
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the kitchen knowing that when she comes 
back that particular pot will produce the 
desired results that she originally intended 
it should. That means something to the 
housewife. She can see it in evidence 
here. The demonstration convinces her 

I also bring out the point that with a 
smooth top stove there is nothing to keep 
clean. The top is simply wiped off. The 
open top always looks unclean and un- 
sightly. 

Another advantage that I point out is 
the temperature chart, which slides in and 
out, yet is always quickly accessible and 
tells a complete story at a glance. It is al- 
ways as handy as a glove, and fits as snug. 
I show them how they can regulate the 
oven with a temperature chart. 

I also show that this stove is enamel 
lined, both within and without and has a 
particular type of broiling burner, a bur- 
ner that is constructed especially for broil- 
ing purposes that should be so perfect 
that if one chop is brown they are all 
brown and that if one is done they are.all 
done. 

If I am unable to interest her in this 
type of gas stove because the price is 
too high $132 to $225, depending upon 
the number of burners), I then ask her 
what kind, or price of stove she had in 
mind; something in a side oven, some- 
thing that is not enameled throughout, 
but only half enameled, and what are her 
price ranges. 


Ascertaining Family Needs 


I try to put her desires in practical 
form and in a roundabout way try to find 
out how many people she has in her fam- 
ily. My whole object is to find out her 
individual requirements. During the sales 
demonstration I never mention price. I 
wait for them to ask the question. 

It is curious to note that the heat oven 
control which is now so popular, was a 
very difficult feature with which to inter- 
est women, and it was a hard struggle to 
educate customers to the heat control 
oven. Nowadays if they have one with- 
out it, they ask if it can be put on. 

In demonstrating the heat regulator, I 
cite the fact that if they want to put a 
roast of lamb into the oven and they are 
going out for an automobile ride, or if 
they want to go to church, they can put 
the entire dinner into the oven, set the 
regulator and come back to find a de- 
liciously cooked dinner waiting for them. 

In explaining technical points such as 
this, we prefer to use personal references 
rather than to explain all about the de- 
tailed construction. We find that the 
more you say about technical points, the 
more it confuses the ordinary housewife. 

If the customer says that her kit- 
chen is small and a gas range gives off too 
much heat, I take her to the insulated 
oven and explain its merits, telling her 
how it retains the heat and keeps the 
heat out of the kitchen, that you can put 
your hand on the top of the stove and 
hold it there without discomfort. 

Of course, we invariably try to get an 
order when the customer comer in, but 
they indulge in many little subterfuges. 
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Principally, they say they will be back 
again tomorrow, or that they want to talk 
it over with their husband first. If we 
can not get them to sit down to think it 
over and sign up for the contract, we 
then try to get her name and address 
and she goes in the class of “Walk-Outs”. 
If the woman doesn’t show up as prom- 
ised, we then turn over the lead to one of 
our outside salesmen. 

If they say that they want to go shop- 
ping and look over other gas ranges, we 
remind them of the fact that a public 
utility is in a position to sell them a gas 
range just as cheaply as anyone else, and 
that we stand back of any range that is 
sold and give twenty-four hour adjust- 
ments and free service, and that if there 
is anything wrong with the range after in- 
stallation, we will gladly remedy it with- 
out charge. We point out the fact that we 
are gas experts and further we make it a 
rule never to knock another person’s 
range. 

If-a woman has been walking around a 
good deal before she gets here and seems 
tired, we always try to get her off her 
feet and generally slip a chair in front of 
the range that we are going to talk about. 
We try to take her mind away from her 
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feet and to get it on our product. If we 
see a woman’s mind wandering too much, 
we try never to lose track of the real ob- 
jective we have in view, the selling end, 
because you want anything that you are 
putting over in your sales talk to impress 
her and to be so impressive that she can- 
not back away. 

The main thing in selling a gas range 
is to show the women how they can save 
time and labor with their regulator and 
the new devices, and how easy it is to 
keep the stove clean. Most housewives 
who do not have the up-to-date ranges 
dislike a dirty range. The first thing they 
talk about is “the burners all browning 
up” and “is their anything for that.” I 
merely suggest that after they are through 
cooking the meal that they slide out the 
burner tray and put it on top of the gas 
burners which makes an improvised table 
and does away with the dirty appearance 
of the top of the stove, and which makes 
a nice clean looking spot in the kitchen. 
And that is what they are all after today 
—a pretty kitchen. 

We sell very few colored gas ranges 
and get but few calls for colored trims in 
green, red or blue. We sell mostly enamel 
and semi-enamel. 


Educating Employees 


How Portland, Oregon Gas Utility Trains 


Its General Employees 


(By Special Correspondent ) 


& Coke Co. has been conducting 

educational lectures for its em- 
ployes. They generally commence early 
in October and end in March. 


Among the many subjects is one which 
we are all interested in—advertising and 
publicity—because so much of the life of 
the gas industry depends upon how the 
advantages of gas are impressed upon the 
public. Not now and then, or _ spas- 
modically, to be forgotten, but continually. 


One of the most recent educational lec- 
tures was prepared by Wm. A. Milbury, 
Assistant to the New Business Manager 
in his advertising functions. 

As the lecture would take too much 
space to publish it in full, the questions 
and some of the answers are given, which 
give the high-lights of the subject. 


F OR several years the Portland Gas 


Questionnaires Issued 
The lectures are multigraphed and a 
copy is furnished to each one enrolled in 
the particular course and then when the 
meeting is held, the lecture is not read, 
but discussed and a questionnaire is 
passed to each one of the stndents, to be 


answered right there and then. These 
answers are graded and those who make 
a record of a certain percentage of per- 
fection, are awarded a diploma at the end 
of the series. 

The questions were as follows: 


1. What are two obvious reasons for 
our company advertising? 
Ans. (a) To create good-will 
(b) To sell merchandise which 
in turn increases. gas sales. 


2. Give 5 mediums our company uses. 
(Five were to be chosen from the 
following 10) 

Ans. Newspaper — Show-windows— 
Billboards—Radio—Streetcar cards— 
Direct Mail—Exhibits and demon- 
strations—Sidecar posters—Gas bill 
stickers—Cooking schools. 

What is the main advertising point 
of Gasco Briquets? 

Ans. They are all heat and no ash. 


4. What campaign was successfully car- 
ried on by use of the health appeal? 
Ans. Humphrey Radiantfre. 


Give two outstanding reasons for the 
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use of outdoor advertising. (These 
2 reasons had to be selected from the 
following 5 points covered in the 
lecture.) 
Ans. (a) All classes of circulation 
covered. (b) Located at points of 
heaviest travel; (c) Your message ts 
constantly displayed; (d) Its size 
compels attention; (e) Combined 
value of pictorial copy, color and il- 
lumination. 

6. Which is considered by us as the 
best style of radio advertising? 
Ans. The subtie type, through inter- 
esting dialog, which brings in the ad- 
vertising feature incidentally towards 
the end, or else a definite tie-up with 
current events, in which the adver- 
tising feature is fitted in. 


These dialogs last only five minutes and 
are given daily by a prominent lady lec- 
turer, who has a very large following 
among the women. 


Display Advertising 

In speaking of Display Advertising, Mr. 
Milbury said: 

“In recent years our company’s adver- 
tising has grown to the point where it is 
practically a business in itself. Our news- 
paper advertising in addition to the four 
Portland dailies, is placed with commun- 
ity and suburban papers which are about 
fifty in number. 

“In order to facilitate the checking of 
the advertising invoices each month, a 
date book and ledger are maintained in 
the advertising department. Purchase 
orders are issued through the Purchasing 
Department and when an ad is ordered 
it is recorded in the date book on the day 
it is to run, showing the paper, the ad 
title and the size. 

“When the paper is received, the ad is 
checked for correctness of copy and size, 
checked off the date book and entered in 
the ledger. Entries in the ledger show 
the date run, the ad title, the rate per 
inch, total cost and the cost distribution. 
When the invoice is received it is checked 
against this ledger and if correct, receiv- 
ing record is sent to Purchasing Depart- 
ment with invoice, where it is cleared for 
payment. 

“Ads run are clipped and scrapbooks 
maintained by classification showing date 
of issue and the medium. 


Preparing Ads 

“In the preparation of an ad many 
factors present themselves which are not 
apparent to the layman. You must have 
an idea to build your copy around. Ad- 
vertising sense is absolutely essential. 
Your idea may be of the creative or the 
“tie-up” type. Knowledge of type sizes 
and contrasts are essential for best re- 
sults. Simplicity of copy and proper 
placement of illustrations is important. 

“Our company has peculiar problems 
in the advertising of some of our 
products. For instance, Gasco Briquets’ 
main selling point is the fact that they 
are all heat, no ash. This is really the 
theme that all Briquet advertising must be 
built around and considerable ingenuity 
is required to tell the public, through the 
various advertising mediums, the same 











thing in a different and interesting way 
each time. In order to popularize the 
Briquets, a pair of cats were cartooned 
and carried the slogan “Say ‘Brick-cats’ ”. 
This campaign was made of a general 
nature and was spread over all of our 
newspaper and outdoor advertising. It 
was also used on streetcar cards and at- 
tracted considerable attention.” 


In commenting on househeating cam- 
paigns, he said in part: 

“Probably one of the hardest campaigns 
to put over was the drive for gas house- 
heating business. 

“In the face of cheap competitive fuels, 
gasheating was generally considered as an 
expensive luxury, available only to those 
people who have liberal incomes. 

“Carefully planned and developed ad- 
vertising campaigns broke down this fal- 
lacy. Attention was drawn to the un- 
sightly woodpiles which crowded our 
streets during the late summer and early 
Fall months; the attendant labor and 
mess that went with it; the undesirable 
features of stoking a furnace and being 
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a slave to the basement, was played up 
and in contrast we offered an extra room 
in the basement to replace the ever-dirty 
fuel storage piles with advantages of 
clean, healthful heat, automatically con- 
trolled to the proper temperature and 
considering all of its advantages in view 
of the special rates made for househeat- 
ing, gas was proved to be the cheapest 
fuel. 

“To further convert those who were 
still skeptical as to the value and economy 
of gas-heating, gas furnace users were 
reminded at the expiration of the heating 
season of their total heating bills for the 
previous winter months and were invited 
to comment regarding their opinion of 
gas-heating. Testimonial letters were re- 
ceived in such large numbers that it was 
decided to use them in an advertising 
campaign. Photographs of the various 
homes were secured and published in the 
daily papers showing the owner’s home 
and address and the amount of his gas 
bills for the previous winter. In addition 
to this the testimonial letters were repro- 
duced and printed. 


ee 
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“Obviously this was a type of propa- 
ganda advertising that interested a great 
many people, due to the fact that prac- 
tically all sections of Portland were cov- 
ered by these reprinted testimonials and 
home pictures so the reader had a per- 
sonal interest inasmuch as the advertising 
featured his particular neighborhood.” 


At the close of his lecture he calls at- 
tention to the advantage of having all ad- 
vertising concentrate on one certain thing 
and says, 


“To advertise properly you must be 
constantly on the alert for ideas that will 
appeal to the public and have the faculty 
of placing your ideas in a comprehensive 
tie-up with the appliance or commodity 
you nave to sell. The best results are al- 
ways secured by concentrating your effort. 
Where you have a number of mediums to 
be used, such as newspapers, outdoor, 
streetcar cards, radio and community pa- 
pers, the copy used in all of the mediums 
should be of a live character—one idea 
at a time and that one forcefully pre- 
sented.” 








per meter has decreased. 


heating installation. 


with up to date equipment. 





The Cooking Load 


N A SURVEY recently published covering the increase in population of many cities in all parts of the United 
| States, it was shown that the suburban districts have increased in population much more rapidly than the cities 

proper. This increase has averaged from 25% to 300% since 1920, whereas the cities proper have made in- 
creases as low as 3% in that period. 


These suburban developments are largely made up of one and two family houses. They all have gas service, and 
that means a big outlet for domestic gas burning appliances. Neither are these people the kind that eat most of their 
meals out or from the nearest delicatessen shop. 


This leads up to the idea that the gas companies are losing a part of the cooking load. It is true that in a few 
of our larger cities where large numbers of people live in two or three room apartments, the gas load for cooking 
It is hard to see how any housewife could arouse enough enthusiasm to cook in the 
little nooks called kitchens in these apartments, but this condition does not apply to the great majority of com- 
munities. There is still as great interest as ever in the science of cooking as is demonstrated by the number of 
women who attend cooking classes or lectures when a series is given by gas companies. It is not unusual for 
large numbers of women to forego their bridge game or movie to attend these classes. .Therefore, why should the 
gas industry feel that they will lose a part of the cooking loads. If there is any doubt about this load why are 
the electric range manufacturers spending thousands of dollars every year to perfect electric ranges and to bring 
them to the price scale to compete with the gas range to get this cooking load for electricity. It must be worth go- 
ing after to them, so why should not the gas companies prosecute a continuous sales campaign on gas ranges 
all the year around. Gas companies also have the advantage in sales campaigns for the domestic load, for every 
home should have in addition to a gas range, a gas water heater, a room heater, and on down to the gas house 


We have read articles prophesying that the community dining room would be the thing in the not distant future. 
We can’t see this unless the tastes of our population become standardized so that they will all want corned beef and 
cabbage for dinner on certain days every week, etc. 


Why is it that practically every issue of women’s magazines have two or more pages devoted to recipes? 
this look as though the housewives are losing their pride in cooking? 


If a consistent program of selling is laid out and followed the domestic cooking load is safe and profitable. 


We don’t think so. 


What is the answer? Selling—continuous selling— intelligent selling. Replacement of obsolete cooking equipment 
Intelligent application of home service activities by educating the housewife to the 
advantages of more freedom made possible by heat control cooking as applied to cooking problems. 
gas company personnel to the advantages of modern gas cooking, and selling the service rendered by an up-to- 
date gas range, as well as all other appliances. 


Does 


Educating 

















Dealer Cooperation 


By Hulda Ungericht 


Home Serv ice 


Director, 


The Ohio Fuel 


Gas Company 


T is an undisputed fact that no depart- 

ment, company, or person can pro- 

gress and eventually succeed without 
cooperation. No one can realize this to 
any greater extent than the members of a 
Home Service Department. Do you wish 
to know why? Just this—As members of 
the department we aim to accomplish vari- 
ous results by using a number of different 
methods. Take for example the follow- 
up work on sales of household appliances. 
Without the cooperation of the Appliance 
Department in notifying us of the sales 


HUBER and MEYER 
Stoves and Ranges 


GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 
Nov. 6,1929. 
Home Service Dept., 


Columbus Gas & Fuel Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Miss Ungericht: 


Your letter of Noverber 4th receive 





The lecture and demonstration conduct«d he 
Dower was a success. It was very much appreciate 
by all who were present. 

We are of the opinion that the store 
would be filled if tried again, as the ladies have 
@iscussed ani advertised it, and now know better what 
is meant by “The Invisible Cook” ani also the purpose 
of the demonstration. 


We would be willing to help 


< 
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this at any tine, 


Yours very truly, 


Huber & Meyer 


Konel—A New Metal 


Development of a new metal known as 
“Konel,” which is credited with being 
much stronger than other metals at high 
temperatures and which can be used ex- 
tensively in the moving parts of internal 
combustion engines and other extremely 
hot places, has been announced by offi- 
cials of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. The announce- 
ment followed the granting of 
patent rights. 

Originally developed by the Westing- 
house Research Laboratories as a substi- 
tute for platinum in the manufacture of 
filaments for radio tubes, the new metal 
was discovered to be harder to forg¢ 
than steel, and to be very tough at 
temperatures, most metals 
their strength. Engineers predict many 
uses for Konel. 

The new metal was created by Dr. E. F 
J.owry, a graduate of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. As a substitute of platinum, West- 
inghouse officials are authority for the 
atatement that Konel already is saving ap- 
proximately $250,000 monthly in the manu- 
facture of radio tubes. 
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VUE, OHIO 


Noverber 7th, 1929, 





Attention: Miss Hulda Ungericht 


Dear Madam: 

Relative to your inquiry of the 4th, 
wish to state that we consider the woking demon- , 
stration given by Miss Dowler on October 25th as a 
very successful manner of advertising your service, 


t is an appeal by direct contact with 


the people 


other type of advertising your service, 
Yours truly, 
(signed) Fred W. Mitchell 
and installation dates our work would be 


incomplete. The salesmen, in turn, are 
assisted by us in that our call aids in re- 
selling the housewife; in other words, 
makes her feel a real need for the appli- 
ance which has recently been placed in her 
home. 

An interesting piece of work in our de- 
partment has recently been accomplished, 
varying somewhat from the regular pro- 
cedure. It so happens that no merchand- 
izing is done in one of the districts of our 
Company. Here it was decided to appeal 


*% - 


Platinum costs approximately $180 per 
ounce, while the new substance costs only 
a few dollars a pound. 


—_—_+}—__—__ 


Consolidated Gas Company’s Christmas 
Tree Tallest in New York City 


During the holiday season, the tallest 
living Christmas tree in New York City, 
and probably the “highest” Christmas tree 
in the world, sent its cheery message of 
Yuletide greetings from a unique position 
on the fourth floor set-back of the build- 
ing of the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York 


Two thousand electric bulbs decorated 
the tree, which was dedicated to the 
people of New York by the Consolidated 
Gas Company and affiliated gas and elec- 
tric ccmpanies. The tree is 41 feet tall 


more than four stories in height, its top 
being almost 100 feet from the sidewalk. 

At one o'clock in the afternoon of De- 
24, a choir of employees of the 
Consolidated Gas Company and affiliated 
gas and electric companies sang the favor- 
ite old-time Christmas carols in the em- 
ployee’s restaurant on the nineteenth floor 


cember 
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Cc. F. KAELMING 


Woodville, Ohio 


November 9,1929, 
Home Service Dept., 


Columbus Gas & Fuel Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Madam: 

Received your letter to give you our 
idea of the cooking demonstration given at our store. 

Ve should have expressed our appreciation 
to you before. We think it was a wonderful demon- 
stration, very educational to those who were here, 
also to us personally. Ve wish you could give then 
more often. 

All the ladies who were here have told 
others agai they are sorry that they did not attend. 

Thanking you for the demonstration mich 
nas very successful 

Yours truly, 


(signed) C.F.Kaemming 


to the various dealers selling gas appli- 
ances and offer to give free cooking dem- 
onstrations for the public. These men 
were more than pleased with the idea and 
did all in their power to make the work a 
success. Not all of the time, however, 
was spent in the preparation of foods, but 
educational talks were given on the sub- 
ject of Gas with the hope of creating a 
real appreciation for its use and value; 
and to call to their attention that we, as 
members of a utility, are interested in the 
service which they are receiving from us 
and the type of appliance they are pur- 
chasing today. To attempt to give you 
the dealer’s opinion of this method of co- 
operation is unnecessary for I have here 
statements made by three of the eight 
business men who assisted us. These let- 
ters speak for themselves. 


of the building. Concealed loudspeakers 
at the base of the Christmas tree were 
used to broadcast the carols to the street. 

Since the Consolidated Christmas tree 
is a living one, it will be replanted. 
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Disposition of Equipment on 
Highways 
Other Court Decisions of Interest to the Gas Man 
By Leo T. Parker 


INCE gas company employes are 
S compelled in many instances to 

leave equipment on the highway 
during the night, it is important to know 
that care should be exercised to place this 
equipment so that persons and travelers 
reasonably careful for their own safety 
will not be injured. 

In West Texas Utilities Co. v. Haynes, 
20 S. W. (2d) 236, it was disclosed that a 
utility company by authority of the Public 
Utilities Commission was installing its 
equipment along a highway. Some equip- 
ment was left on the road. During the 
night a farmer riding in ’an automobile 
and leading two horses came along the 
highway. One of the horses became 
frightened at the equipment and ran 
away effecting serious injuries. The Court 
held the utility company liable, stating the 
following important law: 

“Where a horse of ordinary gentleness 
becomes frightened at objects reasonably 
and naturally calculated to frighten 
horses, which one has negligently placed 
and permitted to remain in the highway, 
and an injury results without contributory 
negligence, the one who so negligently has 
permitted such objects to remain in the 
highway will be liable for the damages oc- 
casioned by such injury, unless the party 
injured is guilty of contributory negli- 
gence.” 


Contract of Sale Held Valid 


The Courts have always shown inclina- 
tion to uphold the validity of contracts in- 
volving municipal improvements. There- 
fore, unless the laws of the state prohibit 
contracts relating to municipal improve- 
ments, the Courts will hold such agree- 
ments enforceable. 

For illustration, in Johnston v. City, 
226 N. W. 164, it was shown that a state 
law provided that before any municipality 
shall enter into a contract for a public 
improvement, to cost five thousand dollars 
or more, the council shall advertise the 
proposed contract in at least one news- 
paper for not less than ten days before 
the meeting to approve the contract. 

A council entered into a written con- 
tract for installation of a public improve- 
ment for $36,000. The ordinance pro- 
vided that the money for payment for the 
improvement would be obtained from the 
net income derived from operation of the 
plant, and that the obligation of $36,000 
should in no sense be a debt of the city. 

Certain taxpayers filed legal proceed- 
ings to prohibit the council from fulfilling 
the obligations of the contract contend- 
ing that both the ordinance and contract 
were void because the state law had not 
been complied with. However, it is im- 





portant to know that the Court held the 
ordinance and the improvement contract 
valid, saying: 

“The authority of municipalities in the 
conduct and management of their pro- 
prietary business and to make contracts in 
pursuance thereof has been given a liberal 
construction. . . . The purchase and instal- 
lation is shown by the evidence to be 
reasonably necessary to the maintenance.” 


Employer Liable for Contract 
Made by Employe 


Generally speaking, a gas company 
which acecpts the profits from the act of 
its employe is bound by the agreement 
thus made. Therefore, although an em- 
ploye is not authorized to make valid con- 
tracts, the gas company is liable on the 
agreement if it fails to promptly notify 
the other party that it rescinds the. con- 
tract. 

For example, in Lakeside v. Duvall, 19 
S. W. (2d) 1107, a company orally prom- 
ised to pay a motor-truck owner for haul- 
ing material. After the owner of the 
truck had hauled considerable of the ma- 
terial, the company’s officials ordered him 
to discontinue the work and refused to 
pay for the hauling completed, on the con- 
tention that the company’s employe, who 
had contracted with the motor-truck 
owner, was not authorized to make valid 
contracts. The owner of the truck filed 
suit to recover payment. ’ 

During the trial the president of the 
company testified that the employe had no 
authority to make a valid contract for 
hauling, and that such contracts. always 
were made in writing. However, since 
the company was benefitted by the work 
performed, the Court held the hauler en- 
titled to a judgment for payment and 
stated the following important law: 

“Apparent authority in an agent is such 
authority as the principal knowingly per- 
mits the agent to assume, or which he 
holds the agent out as possessing; such 
authority as he appears to have by reason 
of the actual authority which he has; such 
authority as a reasonably prudent man, 
using diligence and discretion. . . . One 
dealing with an admitted agent has the 
right to presume that he is a general 
agent clothed with authority coextensive 
with its apparent scope, and that an agent 
acting within the apparent scope of his 
authority, though in violation of specific 
instructions, may bind his principal in 
dealing with one who has no notice of the 
restrictions upon the agent’s authority.” 

This is an important case because it 
shows that an employer is not liable for 
the unauthorized acts of his agent, unless 
he has knowledge of ali material facts 
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relating to the contract. However, where 
the employer is benefitted he is deemed to 
have knowledge of the transaction, provid- 
ing the circumstances indicate that he 
knew or should have known of the au- 
thority assumed by his agent. 


Legal Construction of Lease Con- 
tracts 


It is well settled that ordinary contracts 
written by inexperienced persons are con- 
strued by the Courts in accordance with 
the intended meaning of the contracting 
parties. However, the rule of law is dif- 
ferent where the contract was formulated 
by experienced persons. 

For instance, in J. J. Fagan & Co. v. 
3urns, 226 N. W. 653, it was disclosed 
that a landowner and a gas company 
signed a printed lease, prepared by the 
gas company’s attorneys, which contained 
the following clause: 

“It is agreed that this lease shall re- 
main in force for a term of one year 
from this date, and as long thereafter as 
oil or gas, or either of them, is produced 
from said land by the lessee. There is 
expressly granted to the said lessee (gas 
company) the right at any time before 
one year after this date to begin opera- 
tions for drilling a well for oil or gas on 
said premises.” 

Eleven months and 27 days after the 
lease was signed the gas company com- 
menced drilling on the land. The prop- 
erty owner filed suit contending that the 
above clause required the gas company to 
produce oil or gas during the first year of 
the lease. It is interesting to observe that 
the Court upheld the landowner’s suit, and 
said: 

“The lease at bar is not an isolated or 
private agreement, drafted by uninformed 
neighbors to roughly express their under- 
standing, but is a technical contract, re- 
flecting the development and present 
status of the law of oil and gas, as far as 


it may be said to have a status in view of 


the bewildering conflict in reasoning and 
ruling. The lease should be read, not 
only according to its words, but in con- 
nection with the purpose of its clauses.” 


Not Liable for Entering Illegally 
Condemned Property 


It is important to know that certain 
states have enacted laws which prevent 
corporations of other states from con- 
demning land for public utility purposes. 
However, a gas company which illegally, 
but in good faith, enters upon land for 
the purpose of installing its lines or equip- 
ment, is not liable in damages. 

For example, in Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co. v. Patterson Orchard Co., 20 
S. W. (2d) 636, it was disclosed that a 
southwestern gas corporation sought a 30 
foot right of way over land which it was 
unable to obtain by negotiation with the 
owner. It thereupon filed with the clerk 
of the circuit Court its petition to con- 
demn the right of way, and thereafter, 
deposited with the clerk a certain sum of 
money and was given authority to enter 
upon the land and construct its improve- 
ment. Later it was discovered that the 
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corporation was a foreign corporation 
and it was not authorized under the state 
Constitution to condemn property. The 
Southwest Arkansas Utilities Corporation 
was then organized, brought action in the 
Court to condemn the same right of way 
across the land. 

The property owner sued the gas com- 
pany for damages because it had entered 
the premises without proper authority. 
However, the Court held the corporation 
not liable, and said: 

“The power of eminent domain is ex- 

pressly extended to traction, light and 
power companies organized in this state. 
... but not to foreign corporations; the 
Legislature evidently considered that it 
had no power to do so without first re- 
quiring them to become domesticated... . 
Having obtained the order in good faith 
and having constructed the line pursuant 
to it, appellant (corporation) could not 
have been guilty of such a wilfull and 
malicious wrong by entering under a void 
order as to justify a recovery of punitive 
damages.” 
It in good faith believed it had the right 
to enter, and there is a total lack of evi- 
dence of malice, either express or implied, 
which is necessary to support a recovery 
for punitive damages.” 


The Law of Fellow Employe 


Generally speaking, an injured employe 
is barred from recovery of damages from 
an employer under the common law for 
injuries effected by a fellow employe. 
Legally felolw employes are those em- 
ployed by the same employer, and neither 
workman has superior rights or authority 
over the other. 

For illustration, in Slavinsky v. Nation 
al Torah Co., 166 N. E. 821, it was dis- 
closed that a mother, instead of relying 
on the Workmcen’s Compensation Laws, 
sued a corporation under the rules of the 
common law to recover dan:ages for in- 
juries sustained by her son when he was 
acting as helper on the corporation’s 
motor-truck. The injury was sustained 
when the driver xegligently drove the 
truck in collision with a telephone pole. 
[he Court held the corporation not liable, 


" saying: 


“There was evidence that the truck col- 
lided with a post. .. . The mother in her 
action does not rely on the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, or upon the remedy 
given to an employe whose employer does 
not insure him under the act. Her action 
is at common law; and as her son was an 
employe of the defendant and engaged in 
its service when injured, she cannot re- 
cover in this action for her loss resulting 
from the negligence of a fellow servant 
of her son.” 


Duty of Gas Company to Protect 
Employes Against Injuries 

It is well established that foremen of 
gas companies are bound to exercise ordi- 
nary care to protect their employes 
against injury. This law is applicable un- 
der all circumstances. 

For example, in Baker v. State Co., 20 
S. W. 2d) 494, it was disclosed that an 
employe, who was directed by a foreman 





to dig dirt from under a concrete slab, 
was seriously injured when the slab fell 
upon him. Investigation disclosed that 
the slab fell because it had an old crack in 
it. 

The lower Court held the employe not 
entitled to damages but, in view of the 
fact that the foreman had failed to ex- 
amine the slab and discover the crack in 
it, the higher Court reversed the decision, 
stating important law as follows: 

“The employer is required to exercise 
ordinary care to furnish to his employe a 
reasonably safe working place, and must 
take such precautions for the safety of his 
employes as ordinarily prudent men would 
take in like circumstances.” 


Workman Allowed Compensation 
for Blindness 


In Cumberland & Allegany Gas Co. v. 
Caler, 146 Atl. 750, a workman sued to 
recover compensation for injury to his 
right eye from acid splashed in it while 
repairing gas meters. The claim was dis- 
allowed by the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission on the contention that the in- 
jured workman had not supplied satisfac- 
tory evidence that the acid caused the 
blindness. 

The workman introduced testimony 
showing that he had had myopia, or near- 
sightedness, for a number of years, and 
had lost the sight of his left eye seven 
years before from being struck in that 
eye by a boxing glove, but that up to the 
time of the injury from the acid the sight 
of his right eye was good. He, also, 
proved by physicians that immediately 
after the acid had splashed in his eye, the 
sight gradually became worse until he 
could tell the difference between light and 
larkness, but that was about all. 

In view of this testimony the Court al- 
lowed the employe compensation believing 
that the injury arose out of the employ- 
ment. 


Contractor Bound to Complete 
Contract When Possible 


Ordinarily, a person is expected by the 
law to fulfill the terms of a contract, tf it 
is possible to do so. Therefore, the fact 
that greater difficulty is experienced by 
one of the contracting parties than was 
anticipated is not sufficient excuse for 
either party’s failure to fulfill the terms 
of the contract. 

For instance, in Terrill Const. Co. v. 
Town of Pineville, 123 So. 611, it was 
disclosed that a contractor and a munici- 
pality entered into a contract by the terms 
of which the former agreed to install a 
pipe line. The contract provided that the 
sheathing used to brace the sidewalks shall 
not be less than 2” thick, and such material 
shall be as much thicker as the conditions 
demand 

When making the excavation the con- 
tractor encountered running sand or 
quicksand. In attempting to proceed 
properly according to the terms of the 
contract, the city engineer found that it 
would be very expensive to excavate the 
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trench for the laying of the pipe line on 
one street, since it would be necessary 
for the contractor to brace the walls with 
four inch instead of two inch sheathing 
and that the difference would cost $22,000 
additional. The contractor refused to 
continue with the work unless the city 
agreed to pay this difference. The city re- 
fused to do so and the contractor filed 
suit contending that the city had breached 
its contract. However, the Court held the 
city not bound to pay the $22,000, saying: 

“A party is obliged to perform a con- 
tract entered into by him if performance 
be possible at all, and regardless of any 
difficulty he might experience in perform- 
ing it. The object of a contract must be 
possible. . . . The possibility must be de- 
termined, not by the means or ability of 
the party to fulfill his agreement, but by 
the nature of the thing which forms the 


object of it... . Plaintiff (contractor) is 
presumed to have known . . . that the gas 
main was located on that street... . In 


other words, the Terrill Construction 
Company is presumed to have been ac- 
quainted with the dangerous character of 
the work undertaken by it under its con- 
tract with defendant.” 


Proof Required to Sustain 
Damage Suit 


In Houle v. Helena Gas Co., 31 F. (2d) 
671, a higher United States Court ex- 
plained the kind of evidence necessary to 
justify an award of damages to a pedes- 
trian who was injured by a gas company’s 
equipment, appliances or apparatus in pub- 
lic streets. This Court said: 

“As a general rule, where the thing 
which causes injury is shown to be under 
the management of the defendant (gas 
company), and the accident is such as in 
the ordinary course of events would not 
happen if it had used proper care, it af- 
fords reasonable evidence, in the absence 
of a satisfactory explanation, that the ac- 
cident arose from a want of care.” 


Person Authorized to Lease 
Property Must Obtain Authority 
to Collect Rent 


Although a person is authorized to 
lease land or property owned by another, 
the law does not imply that this person is 
authorized to collect the rent. Moreover, 
if the lessee pays the rent to the employe 
he does so at his own risk. 

For illustration, in Empire Gas & Fuel 
Co. v. State, 21 S. W. (2d) 376, it was 
disclosed that a man named Tippett, as 
agent of the state, made a contract with a 
gas company whereby the latter agreed to 
pay a stipulated yearly rental for the 
property. After some of the rent was 
paid by the gas company to Tippett the 
latter died and it was discovered that he 
was not entitled to receive the payment. 
The state then sued the gas company for 
payment. 

The counsel for the latter contended 
that, since the gas company had paid Tip- 
pett who has acted as agent for the state, 
the state should not expect payment unless 
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it was recovered from Tippett’s estate. 
However, it is interesting to observe that 
the Court held the gas company liable to 
the state and explained the law in the 
following language: 

“Certainly the state was entitled to re- 
cover, jointly and severally, against both 
the lessee (gas company) who obligated 
itself to pay the bonus and rental and Tip- 
pett who acted as agent for the state in 
making the lease and to whom the bonus 
and rental due the state under the lease 
and act were wrongfully paid. Nor do 
we sustain the gas company’s contention 
in this connection that since it paid Tip- 
pett who acted as agent for the state 
with full power to lease, sell, and convey 
the oil and gas, that payment to him as 
such agent should constitute payment to 
the state under well settled rules of 
agency.” 


& 


Injured Employe Must Submit to 
Reasonable Surgical Operation 


Generally speaking, an injured employe 
is not entitled to compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws where he 
refuses to submit to a surgical operation 
by which the disability can be removed. 

For example, in Gilbreath v. Prairie 
Gas Co., 278 Pac. 707, a workman em- 
ployed by a gas company was seriously 
injured while performing his regular 
duties. Controversy developed when the 
gas company refused to pay compensation, 
specified by the law for total disability, 
on the grounds that the company’s phy- 
sician stated that the disability may be 
importantly reduced by submission of the 
employe to an operation. This Court 
held: 

“The unreasonable refusal of an injured 
employe to permit a surgical operation 
where the danger to life from the oper- 
ation would be very small, and the proba- 
bilities of a permanent cure very large, 
justifies a Court in refusing compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
... The unreasonableness of the refusal 
of an injured employe who is seeking to 
recover compensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, to permit an 
operation to be performed, is a question 
to be determined from the evidence.” 


--——$—____— 


Gas Company Cannot Waste Gas 
to Injury of Competitor 


The question has often been presented : 
May an owner of a natural gas well in- 
crease the flow of natural gas from such 
well for a legitimate purpose by the use 
of a compressor? This question was an- 
swered by the higher Court in the case 
of United Carbon Co. v. Campbellsville 
Gas Co., 18 S. W. (2d) 1110. 

The facts of this case are that the 
United Carbon Company is the owner of 
a large number of natural gas wells scat- 
tered over several counties. Some of the 
gas it secures from these wells it sells to 
the Taylor Gas Company which supplies 
the gas under a.non-exclusive franchise to 


the residents of a nearby city. In the 
early history of the gas field in these 
counties the gas pressure was quite 
strong, but, due to the activities of a 


carbon black plant, which since has been 
dismantled, the gas pressure has steadily 
declined until now, as seems to be con- 
ceded, it is less than five pounds rock 
pressure. 


Due to the low pressure in its wells, the 
company had for some time been 
taking the gas which it secured from its 
more remotely located wells and storing it 
in the wells in close proximity to the mu- 
nicipality. 


gas 


\ few months ago a competitor, the 
Campbellsville Company, purchased 
small tracts of land near the 
city on which it drilled for and procured 
natural gas. Under a franchise which it 
received from the town, the Campbells- 
ville Gas Company entered into active and 
effective competition with the Taylor Gas 
Company in the supply of natural gas to 
the residents of the city. Soon afterward 
the Taylor Gas Company installed a com- 
pressor which can be so operated as not 
only to sustain or increase the pressure in 
the service mains but also by suction to 
increase materially tie flow of natural gas 
from the wells to which it may be coupled. 

The Campbellsville Gas Company filed 
suit contending that this compressor has 
materially reduced the flow of gas from 
all the wells in this gas field, and espe- 
cially from the gas wells which it owns. 
It also hinted that the primary purpose 
of the Taylor Gas Company in installing 
the compressor was to destroy. the 
former’s competition by ruining its wells. 


Gas 


or leased 


It is interesting to observe that although 
the lower Court held the Taylor Gas Com- 
pany liable, the higher Court reversed this 
decision and in rendering a lengthy and 
detailed opinion held the Taylor Gas Com- 
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circumstances use 


pany may under these 
its compressor, saying: 


“While natural gas is not subject to 
absolute ownership, the owner of the soii 
must, in dealing with it, use his own 
property with due regard to the rights of 
his neighbor. He cannot be allowed de- 
liberately to waste the supply for the pur- 
pose of injuring his neighbor. . . . Every 
owner may bore for gas on his own 
ground, and may make a reasonable use of 
it; but he may not wantonly injure or 
destroy the reservoir common to him and 
his neighbor. ... The record fails to 
show any sinister purpose on the part of 
the appellant (Taylor Gas Company) in 
the use of the compressor here in question. 
It was installed because of the sinking 
pressure in this gas field. ... It is well 
known that certain gas fields would be of 
but little use if the owners of the wells 
could not use compressors.” 


Also, in a leading case of Louisville 
Gas Co. v. Kentucky Heating Co., 132 Ky. 
435, the Court refused to enjoin a gas 
company from taking and lawfully using 
such large quantities of gas from its 
wells, that a nearby competitor's supply 
was seriously affected. This Court said: 

“The right ... to take gas from sub- 
jacent fields or reservoirs is a right in 
common. There is no property in the gas 
until it is taken. Before it is taken it is 
fugitive in its nature, and belongs in com- 
mon to the owners of the surface. The 
right of the owners to take it is without 
stint; the only limitation being that it 
must be taken for a lawful purpose and 
in a reasonable manner. Each tenant in 
common is restricted to a reasonable use 
of this right, and each is entitled to the 
natural flow of the gas from the subjacent 
fields, and any unlawful exercise of this 
right, which results in injury to the natu- 
ral right of any other tenant or surface 
ywner, is an actionable wrong.” 
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Amthor “U” Gauge 


The Amthor Testing Instrument 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., have brought 
out a new, improved “U” Gauge for 
which a patent has been applied. 

It is used for measuring the static 
pressure in gas lines, ventilating 
systems, forced draft, etc., and is 
adaptable for testing purposes as 
well as for permanent installation. 

The Gauge is of the double read- 
ing type and the indicated pressure 
is the sum of the two scale read- 
ings coinciding with the water 
levels in the two legs of the U tube. 

The scale can easily be adjusted 
to the zero water level merely by 
sliding it up or down. It is gradu- 
ated in inches and tenths of an inch 
with the zero line in the center. 
Thus a 6” Gauge is graduated 3” 











above and 3” below the zero line. 

The feature of this gauge is the 
improved method of packing where- 
by the U tube is easily replaced in 
case of breakage with cementing 
eliminated. The pressure-tight con- 
nection between the U tube and the 
head piece is made by a cross plate 
compressing the two packings simul- 
taneously. This is accomplished by 
the turning of a single screw. 


The U tube is made of annealed 
glass carefully selected for uniform- 
ity of bore. All metal parts are 
polished nickel-plated and the scale 
has a black background with dis- 
tinct white characters. 


This gauge has a union connec- 
tion with a 4%” female pipe thread. 
It is made in these sizes: 4-, 6-, 
8-, 10-, 12-, 18-, 24-, 30-, and 36-inch. 
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Instrument for Determining Thermal 
Value of Gases 


The measurement of the thermal value 
of gas is recognized as of great importance 
particularly in the industrial application 
of fuels. The Alpha Lux Company, 193 
Front Street, New York, are the sales 
agents in the United States and Canada of 
the Strache apparatus, an instrument de- 
signed for the purpose. Figure 1 shows 
the rear view of the instrument. 

The double-walled exhaust vessel 6 con- 
tains the mercury bulb of a thermometer 
15 in its center. The horizontal scale of 
this thermometer is seen in the front view 
of the apparatus. The explosion bulb can 
be filled with pure water by means of the 
levelling vessel 21, which slides on the iron 
guide rod 17 without friction and resist- 
ance. When the levelling vessel is lifted, the 
explosion bulb fills with water. The water 
level in the leveling bottle as well as 
that inside of the explosion bulb can be 
read off a small water gauge 21. Three 
pipettes of different size are normally fur- 
nished with the apparatus, these pipettes 
being shown at 22. The ends of these 
pipettes are bent to form capillary tubes. 

In the first of these three tabulations 














Fig. 2 


the values for pure hydrogen are given, in 
the second the values for Vienna city gas 
and in the third the values for methane, the 
symbol At denotes the temperature differ- 
ential, determined by the explosion, Vo the 
gas volume based on standard conditions of 
temperature and pressure. The ratio At/ 
Vo is the tangent of the angle, which the 
straight line, on which the experimentally 
established points lie, makes with the axis 
of abscisse. The quotient of the gas ‘heat- 


Applying Pipe Coatings by the Rolling 
Rig Method 


Announcements have been sent out that 
Patent No. 1,733,006 was granted on 
October 22nd. to the Wailes Dove-Her- 
miston Corporation covering the use of 
what is generally known in the trade as the 
“Rolling Rig” or “Turning Rig” method 
of applying protective coatings to pipe 
lines. This method of application, which 
was designed especially to solve the pro- 
blem of field coating large trunk lines 
evenly and without waste of material, has 
been used extensively on pipe of 16” 
diameter and larger. 

The patent granted was a basic one. 
covering the steps of the process, and con- 
sequently of importance to the industry, for 
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ing value by the tangent 
of the angle is almost 
constant and is assumed 
to be the water equiva- 
lent of the micro- 
calorimeter which was 
used in the experiments. 

In. each of the three 
graphic representations, 
Figs. 2, 3 and 4, are 
given the two explosion 
limits, a1, and az, the two 
limits of complete com- 
bustion, b; and bs, as well 
as the limits’ within 
which the dissemination 
has attained a minimum 
value, c, and cs The 
curves, indicating the 
percentage errors, are 
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designated by the sym- 
bols u: , Us, us in each of the three graph- 
ical figures 

The volumes of these three pipettes 
are dimensioned in such a manner that they 
bear the following ratios to the volume of 
the explosion vessel, namely, 1:3,, 1:5, 
and 1:7. The gas, which is confined by the 
connection of a small filter 10, which can 
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Fig. 1 


for a few seconds, then the air is com- 
pletely replaced by it, the gas connection 
is then shut off and the gas is sucked out 
of the pipette into the explosion chamber 
by lowering the leveling bulb as well as 
by setting the stopcock or valve at the 
proper point. The pipette is well washed 
out by the quantity of air which corres- 
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keep back the dust or tar that may be con- 
tained in it, flows freely through the pip- 
ettes, in case it has a pressure of only a 
few millimeters and leaves the apparatus 
through the capillaries 5. The position of 
the cock which is required under these 
conditions is regulated at the stopcock 28 
itself, and this regulation is, moreover, also 
indicated on the direction plate 25 which 
is fastened to the front of the apparatus. 

After the gas has streamed through a 
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“Rag” method of applying Bitumanistic 
Enamel on the Shell oil line from Ham- 
mond to Roxana, Ind. 


ponds to the difference between the volume 
of the pippette and the explosion sphere. 
When all the gas and air mixture is in the 
explosion bulb, which can be told from the 
position of the water level in the water 
gage, then the two cocks 24 and 28 are 
closed and the temperature is read off the 
horizontal thermometer. 

Full particudars as to various uses of 
the instrument will be mailed on request 
to The Alpha Lux Company. 


prior to the development of the Rolling 
Rig method there was no method in cur- 
rent use of applying hot bituminous coat- 
ings to large diameter pipe which was not 
accompanied by a certain amount of waste 
of materials. 

Several methods have been developed 
applying coatings to pipe but only three 
of them are practicable for use in the field. 
For many years the only way known of ap- 
plying bituminuous coatings in the field 
was by brushing them on. It is probably 
the simplest method known, but it is the 
slowest and most costly. Unless the great- 
est care was taken when brushing a sharp- 
ly curved surface such as that presented 
by pipe of small diameter, say up to 12” 
diameter, patches were sure to be missed, 
especially on the under surfaces. 
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Protective coatings were used in spite 
of this high expense of application because 
the expenses caused by soil corrosion were 
even higher. 


A big step in the reduction of the cost 
of applying the protective coatings was 
made with the introduction of what is 
generally known as the canvas sling or 
“rag” method of coating wherein the 
molten Enamel is poured along the top of 
the pipe after it has been cleaned and 
primed. It flows down over the sides, coat- 
ing the top half of the pipe. At the same 
time a canvas sling is manipulated back 
and forth across the bottom of the pipe, in 
such a way that it distributes the coating 
evenly and covers the lower half: of the 
pipe. 

The canvas sling method proved much 
superior to the brushing method in every 
way and forthe smaller sizes of pipe it is 
still regarded as the best known way to 
apply hot bituminous coatings. 

On pipe of 16” diameter and larger, how- 
ever, it has been found that the canvas 
sling method is not so. satisfactory, much 
more material being wasted. Several ex- 
periments were tried by various companies, 
but the Rolling Rig method was found 
best. 

In this method, lengths of pipe are re- 
volved while the molten enamel is poured 
on the top and then spread evenly over 
the surface by a canvas pad. 

Rolling Rigs were built and introduced 
for pipe line work by the Wailes Dove- 
Hermiston Corporation and the process 
proved very satisfactory when experiment- 
ally tried in the field. Fast time was made 
in applying the coatings and a considerab'e 
reduction effected in the amount of mater- 
ial necessary to coat the pipe. Light Turn- 
ing Rigs were first used which were hand- 
driven and designed to handle single 
lengths of pipe. 

With flat level country motor-driven rigs 
have gupplemented the ordinary hand- 
driven rigs to advantage. 

An opportunity for a direct compariscen 
of the respecive quantities of material re- 
quired by the canvas sling method and the 
Rolling Rig method of application was 
afforded when the 132 mile extension of 
Cities Service Gas Company’s 20” natural 
gas pipe line from Wichita to Ottawa, Kan., 
was laid last year. This line was Bitum- 
astic protected throughout, the coating 
being applied by the Rolling Rig method. 


Upon completion of the job a checkup 
showed that from 30% to 40% less mater- 
ial had been required per mile than had 
been used on the first 250 mile section from 
Pappa to Wichita, Kan., where the canvas 
sling method of application was employed. 

The use of 40 and 60 foot lengths of pipe 
on the Monroe-St. Louis line, just com- 
pleted, uecessitated building a heavier type 
of rig to handle them, although in many 
cases the light rigs have been used success- 
fully on this line which is Bitumastic pro- 
tected for more than 325 miles. 

Sixty, ninety, and even one-hundred and 
twenty feet lengths of pipe were handled by 
the Rigs on the Arkansas Natural Gas 
Company’s new 137 mile 20” line running 





Coating pipe by Rolling Rig method. As the primed pipe is revolved in direction in- 
dicated by arrow, molten enamel is poured from the can and is spread by the can- 
vas pad held by the man opposite 


from the outskirts of Monroe, La., to 
Shreveport. Two and sometimes three 
pouring gangs worked on a section, and 
made fast time on this line which was 
Bitumastic protected throughout. 

On both the St. Louis and Arkansas 
Natural Gas lines, some of the coating 
gangs coated as high as a mile of pipe per 
day. 

Experience on .these and other lines 
where the Rolling Rigs Have been used has 
shown that this method of applying bit- 
uminous coatings possesses the following 
advantages: 

A saving in material which amounts on 
an average of from 25 to 35 per cent on the 
Enamel. The Labor cost is about the same 
for both the canvas sling and the Rolling 
Rig methods. 

All parts of the pipe surface are both 


poured and brushed, thereby insuring a 
uniform coat 

An advantage which has especial effect 
in winter weather is that the enamel has 
only a few inches of travel between the 
point of pouring and the point of final ap- 
plication so that it retains practically all 
of its heat, therefore insuring a good bond 
between itself and the priming coat. 

Inexperienced men can master the 
method with only a few minutes of in- 
struction. 

The possibility of pinholes is eliminated 


by the combined pouring and _ brushing 
acton. 
Inspection is made easier and more 


positive since the inspector usually stays 
with the Rig and has a good look at all 
surfaces of the pipe as it is revolved for 
him. 
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Gas Heat in Industry Gains 500% in 15 
Years 

The use of gas in industrial heating has 
increased more than 500 per cent in the 
past fifteen years, and it is estimated that 
approximately 300,000 workers are now 
employed in the gas-heating departments 
of the nation’s industries. 

Automobile manufacturers are among 
the largest users of gas, about seventy- 
five per cent of all heat treatment of 
metals for automobiles now being done 
with this fuel. Nearly ninety per cent of 
the drying of lacquered and lithographed 
sheets of tin-plate for the production of 


‘tin cans and containers is now done with 


gas. It is extensively used in forging and 
galvanizing; for steel hardening and 
tempering; in lead and silver refining; in 
glass making; in lumber drying; in 


baking and in many other industries. 
|] — 
Laying Gas Mains Under Railroads, Etc. 

In extending gas mains through new 
territory, frequently they have to cross 
under railroads or suburban lines, and 
this must be accomplished so as not to in- 
terrupt traffic. This also applies to crossing 
under a busy street in cities. 

The Armco Culvert Manufacturers 
Assocation, Middletown, Ohio, have re- 
cently issued bulletins showing how this 
work is being accomplished by using the 
Armco corrugated pipe for culverts, 
through which the gas mains are laid. 
They describe and show illustrations of 
various difficult jobs where Armco pipe 
was used. 

Copies of the bulletins will be mailed 
on request. 
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Gas Line To Mexico Completed 


A huge celebration was held in Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, recently on the comple- 
tion of what is said to be the first inter- 
national gas line. The gas line, which 
has been piped to the Mexican city to 
supply domestic and industrial fuel re- 
quirements, comes from the Jennings field 
and Zapata county, Texas. The 150-line 
crosses the Rio Grande river at Roma, 
where the gas is delivered to the Mexican 
subsidiary of the United Gas company, 
builders of the line. The line is laid with 
twelve and a half inch pipe and was con- 
structed by Smith Bros. 

Capacity of the line under existing 
well-head pressure in the Jennings field 
is estimated at 21,000,000 cubic feet daily, 
which can be compressed by pressure. 

The completion of this line is expected 
to play an important part in the domestic 
and industrial development of Monterrey, 
as well as establishing better commercial 
relations between Mexico and the United 
States. 


Agreement Reached Between Birming- 
ham Gas Co. & Southern Natural Gas 
Corporation 


Prospects that Birmingham, Ala., would 
have both by-product gas and natural gas 
served by two different companies has 
been averted by the signing of an agree- 
ment between the Birmingham Gas Com- 
pany and the Southern Natural Gas Cor- 
poration which has just extended its line 
into Birmingham for the Louisiana fields. 

The agreement has been approved by 
the Alabama public service commission 
and by its terms the Birmingham Gas 
Company as in the past will continue as 
the distributor of gas in the district. Three 
exceptions were made allowing the nat- 
ural gas corporation to serve directly three 
plants of the U. S. Steel Corporation. The 
Birmingham Gas Company will serve all 
other domestic and industrial uses. 


——— & —— 


$2,879,347 Budgeted for 1930 by 
Kentucky Utilities Co. 


As its contribution to the prosperity of 
1930, Kentucky Utilities Company will 
spend $2,879,347 for construction and 
maintenance during the coming twelve 
months, according to a budget announced 
by Mr. L. B. Herrington, president. The 
figure includes scheduled activities of Old 
Dominion Power Company, a subsidiary, 
and Kentucky Power & Light Company, 
which is under Kentucky Utilities Com- 
pany management. 

The anticipated expenditure will furnish 
employment to several hundred men who 
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otherwise might be out of work. It will 
take care of normal growth. New de- 
velopments during the year, not now ex- 
pected, would of course provide additional 
work and mean additional expenditure, 
Mr. Herrington explained. 

The itemized budget is: Kentucky Utili- 
ties Company—for new projects, $2,186,- 
037; for maintenance, $350,000. Old 
Dominion Power Company—for new pro- 
jects, $82,750; for maintenance, $20,000. 
Kentucky Power & Light Company—for 
new projects, $207,100; for maintenance, 
$33,460. 
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Missouri-Kansas to Serve Indiana 
Towns 


Entrance into Indiana for the purpose 
of distributing natural gas is to be made 
by Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Company in 
the very near future, Frank P. Parish, 
president, said recently. 

Workmen are welding pipe sections to- 
gether on the Kentucky side of the Ohio 
River, east of Owensboro and these will 
be placed on pontoons and dropped on the 
river bed some time soon. Immediately 
thereafter, gas service is to be supplied for 
domestic and industrial use, under fran- 
chise rights, to the towns of Cannelton 
and Tell City on the Indiana side of the 
Ohio. 

Gas supplies for these Indiana commu- 
nities, the first in that state to be served 
by the Missouri-Kansas, .will come from 
wells in Daviess and Ohio counties in the 
Ohio River territory. The company has 
been granted permission to operate in In- 
diana through the formation of the In- 
diana-Kentucky Natural Gas Corporation, 
a subsidiary. 


——— #—.--- 
U. G. I. Increases Annual Dividend 


An increase in the annual U. G. I. di- 
vidend on the no-par common stock from 
$1.00 to $1.20 per share was announced 
by John E. Zimmermann, president of the 
company, following a meeting of the 
3oard of Directors. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share 
on the $5 dividend no-par preferred stock, 
and a quarterly dividend of 30 cents per 
share on the no-par common stock was 
declared by the Directors, both dividends 
payable March 31, 1930 to stockholders of 
record February 28. 


—- —— 


Gets Gas Service 


Gas was recently turned on in Merrill, 
Wisconsin for the first time by the Mer- 
rill Gas Company upon completion of their 
new gas plant and distribution system. 
W. F. Noonan is the local manager of this 
new company and F. T. Carpenter is 
superintendent of distribution and service. 


Expansion of Service Planned 


Keeping pace with the recent develop- 
ment and growth in the by-product gas 
industry, A. M. Ogle, president of the In- 
diana Consumers Gas and By-Products 
Company, Terre Haute, has announced 
the completion of another link in the 
rapidly expanding high pressure gas trans- 
mission system of the company. Begin- 
ning immediately, the gas supplied by the 
Central Illinois Public Service Company, 
Insull properties, in Paris, Kansas, 
Charleston and Mattoon, IIl., will be de- 
livered from the local plant. It is planned 
to extend this service very soon to in- 
clude Pana, Taylorville, Shelbyville and 
Effingham, III. 

President Ogle also reported that the 
company’s new lines to the east, which 
have been under construction since Sept. 1, 
have been completed and tested and serv- 
ice is ready to begin to the Interstate 
Public Service Company, also controlled 
by Insull interests. This line will supply 
the requirements of Martinsville, Green- 
castle, Bloomington and Franklin, Ind., 
to which shortly will be added Edinburg, 
Columbus, Seymour, Bedford, Greenwood 
and Beech Grove. In addition, a new six- 
inch line is under construction by the In- 
diana Gas Utilities Company, part of the 
Associated Gas and Electric System, to 
serve Clinton, Ind., with gas purchased at 
the local plant. 

With the completion of extensions now 
contemplated and under construction, the 
Indiana Consumers Gas and By-Products 
Company will supply gas from its Terre 
Haute plant to a territory extending from 
the center of Illinois to the eastern part 
of Indiana increasing its annual produc- 
tion to 1,600,000,000 cubic feet in 1930. 
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Gas Project Promoted 


A large number of questionnaires have 
been turned in by residents, civic bodies 
and business interests of Southwest 
Louisiana in an effort to bring natural 
gas into this section. Cities and parishes 
interested in obtaining gas as a fuel and 
industrial element are De Riddler, Merry- 
ville, Plaucheville, Abbeville, Opelousas, 
De Quincy, Mansura, Houma, New Iberia, 
Erath, Welsh, Cottonport, Oberlin, Church 
Point, Gueydan, Lake Charles, Kaplan 
and Lafayette. 

Two questionnaires have been mailed 
out by parties promoting the plan. The 
first of these was a general questionnaire 
designed to learn how many prospective 
users might be expected. The second was 
to industrial consumers and was intended 
to find out the approximate number whe 
would sign up for gas, and what the con- 
sumption would be in cubic feet for a 
year. 

The response to these questionnaires 
has been very favorable and it is expected 
that some definite arrangement will be 
made with producing companies within a 
short time which will bring natural gas to 
this section. 


(News continued on page 74) 
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The foundation of all beauty 
vB. AU ly treatments depends on clean- 

liness, and cleanliness calls for 
Hot Water. Welsbach advertising and Welsbach window 
displays have been built up on the beauty appeal. Hotzone 
Water Heater itself has been improved until it is truly 
a beautiful piece of household equipment. Altogether, 
the program has resulted in a banner year for Hotzone 
sales. We thank our many customers for their 1929 
support and promise important announcements shortly 
which will materially increase sales during 1930. 


Welsbach Company, Gloucester City, New Jersey. 
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Large Number of Employees Eligible 
for N. Y. Consolidated’s Quarter 
Century Club 


With the beginning of the New Year, 
sixty-five employees of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York and Affiliated 
Gas Companies became eligible for mem- 
bership in the company’s Quarter Century 
Club by completing twenty-five years of 
service with the company. 

Three of the sixty-five who rounded out 
their quarter century of service during 
1929 are women, increasing the number of 
women in the Quarter Century Club to 
nine. This is the first time in the history 
of the club that three women have become 
eligible at one time. The total member- 
ship is 850. 

The senior member of the Club is An- 
drew J. Carson, who during 1929 com- 
pleted fifty-nine years -of service with the 
gas company. Mr. Carson is seventy- 
eight years old, and is still actively em- 
ployed in the distribution department. 

One family has three members in the 
Quarter Century Club, their total service 
in the gas company’s employ consisting of 
119 years. In this family, 1. C. Kings- 
bury, now pensioned, has a record of 
fifty-two years service, C. H. Kingsbury 
thirty-eight years, and I. C. Kingsbury, 
Jr., twenty-nine years. 

On February 19, a dinner of the Quar- 
ter Century Club will be held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, when the new members will be 
received into organization. 


Gas Sales Increase 12 Per Cent in 
October 


An increase of 12 per cent in gas sales 
for October, 1929 over the corresponding 
month of the preceding year, is indicated 
by reports to the American Gas Associa- 
tion from companies representing ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the industry, 
according to Paul Ryan, statistician of 
the association. On October 31, the custo- 
mers of these companies aggregated 9,- 
607,000, an increase of 2.2 per cent over 
the same date a year ago. 

For.the first ten months of 1929, these 
companies reported gas sales of 361 bil- 
lion cubic feet, representing an increase 
of 9.7 per cent for the period. Revenues 
from gas sales aggregrated $342,335,000, 
an increase of 4.4 per cent over the first 
ten months of 1928. This relatively 
slower rate of increase in revenues is the 


_result in part of rate reductions inaugu- 


rated in various sections of the country 
during the period, and in part due to the 
more rapid increase in gas sales for in- 
cdustrial—commercial uses, where because 
of large volume consumption coupled with 
steady all year round use, or high load 
factor, the companies are able to profit- 
ably handle this class of business at lower 
than average rates. 

The progress in the application of gas 
to industrial—commercial uses is indi- 
cated by the fact that during the initial 
ten months of 1929, sales for such porposes 
in Wisconsin increased 11 per cent, in IIli- 
nois and Connecticut 13 per cent while 
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Convention Calendar 


January 


16-17 Annual Meeting, Women’s Sec- 
tion, Empire State Gas & Elec- 
tric Assn. Hotel Seneca, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Helen A. Smith, 
Rochester Gas & _ Electric 
Corp., Chairman. 

17 Third Annual Meeting, Midwest 
Industrial Gas Sales Courcil 
Palmer House, Chicago, Il. 

24-25 Operators’ Meeting, New Eng- 
Mass. 

28-31 Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting, 
American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel Phila. 
del phia, Pa. 


February 
10-11 First Regional Sales Confer- 
ence for Natural Gas Com- 
panies, Pittsburgh, Pa. R. A. 
Cameron, Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., chairman. = 
19-20 New England Gas Association. 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. Ci 
D. Williams, 41 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass., ex- 
ecutive secretary. 
March 
10-14 Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
Tulsa, Okla. E. F. McKay 10- 


20 Petroleum Building, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., manager. 











Michigan registered a gain of nearly 18 
per cent in this type of business. 

Another factor contributing to the ex- 
pansion of gas sales is represented in the 
use of gas for househeating. As indica- 
tive of the growth in this field may be 
cited an increase of 58 per cent for the ten 
month period in the state of Michigan and 
of 120 per cent for the state of Connecti- 
cut. 

In New England, October gas sales reg- 
istered an increase somewhat smaller than 
the average for the ten month period, 
the October gain being 4.5 per cent over a 
year ago, while the ten months increase 
was 5.6 per cent. October sales in the 
Middle Atlantic States averaged higher 
than for the ten months period, the in- 
crease for October being 3.5 per cent and 
for the ten month period 2.1 per cent. 
Somewhat the same condition is reflected 
in the South Atlantic States, where Octo- 
ber sales registered a gain of 4.2 per cent, 
compared with 3.4 per cent increase for 
the ten month period. In the East North 
Central States, comprising Illinois, Indi- 
ara, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin, gas 
sales for the ten month period were 9 per 
cent above the previous year. In the Pa- 
cific Coast States gas sales for the ten 
inonth period increased 21 per cent while 
revenues gained 9.5 per cent. This region, 
as well as the South Central and Moun- 
tain States, where a number of companies 
have replaced manufactured gas with nat- 
ural gas, has been characterized by greatly 
augmented purchases of natural gas dur- 
ing the period. 


Office of Natural Gas Department of 
A. G. A. Now Located in Dallas, Texas 


Due to the unusual expansion and 
growth of the natural gas industry in the 
Southwest and West, the natural gas de- 
partment of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, with the approval of the depart- 
ment’s executive committee, closed its 
Pittsburgh office on January 1, and re- 
opened in Dallas, Texas. 

E. J. Stephany, secretary of the natural 
gas department, will continue in charge of 
that division of the gas association’s work 
at Dallas. 

Mr. Stephany has been in charge of the 
natural gas office since shortly after it was 
opened following the merger of the Nat- 
ural Gas Association of America with the 
American Gas Association. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of Wisconsin, and 
has been engaged in the gas business since 
he was awarded his engineering degree in 
1913. Before accepting his present post, 
Mr. Stephany was with the Equitable Gas 
Company, Pittsburgh. 


Madisonville, Ky., to Get Natural Gas 


Distribution of natural gas to Madison- 
ville, Ky., is to be made by Missouri- 
Kansas Pipe Line Company under a fran- 
chise just obtained by the company, 
Frank P. Parish, president, said recently. 

This will be the fourth market to. be 
entered in Kentucky under a program of 
expanding Missouri-Kansas’ business 
Owensboro, Henderson and Hawesville 
are the three others. 

Madisonville, chief city in Hopkins 
county, west central Kentucky, has a pop- 
ulation of approximately 10,000. Business 
leaders are conducting a campaign for in- 
dustrial growth, thus assuring Missouri- 
Kansas of large, ultimate distribution of 
gas tapped from a field 14 miles distant 
on 12,000 acres of land leased by the com- 
pany for drilling purposes. 


To Develop Helium Gas 


The .American Helium Gas and Oil 
Company has been organized by C. L. 
Wood of Rocky Ford, Colorado, presi- 
dent; N. W. Bolling, same city, secretary, 
and M. C. McCauley, La Junta, treasurer, 
for the purpose of developing some land 
in the vicinity of Thatcher, Colorado 
where natural gas with a large helium 
content has been uncorked. 


tice nse 


Get Approval To Furnish Gas 


The Public Service Company of Colo- 
tado has been given premission’ by the 
public utilities commission to serve Ar- 
vada, Edgewater, Mountain View and 
Berthoud Colorado with natural gas. 
These towns are on the main line of the 
natural gas pipe line being laid from 
Denver to Fort Collins. The feeding line 
is the Amarillo-Denver service. 


(News Continued on Page 76) 
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GLOVER-WEST VERTICAL RETORTS 















(Below Gas Plant of the Paw- 
tucket Gas Co., Pawtucket, R. L., 
under executive management of 
Stone & Webster. 


(Above) Station A of the Consumers’ 
Gas Company of Toronto, Canada 


Among New Glover-West Contracts 
Are Two for Third Installations 








WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT C6O., INC. 


441 LEXINGTON AVE., (BUILDERS OF COAL GAS PLANTS ) NEW YORK 
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Brooklyn Union Opens Remodeled 
Jamaica Branch 


On December 9th, last, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company opened for a week of 
public inspection its newly remodeled 
Jamaica branch on the site of the old office, 
but occupying considerably more space. 
The Jamaica branch now occupies the en- 
tire building which has been considerably 
expanded since the inception of the office 
seventeen years ago. 

Upon entering the ground floor one 
sees a spacious area. The arrangement of 
displays, the situation of desks in the Cus- 
tomers’ Service Division, the auditorum in 
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tions are given here by members of the 
Home Service Division who help out the 
housewife by showing her how to prepare 
interesting menus in simple ways. In the 
wing to the left, are located the desks of 
the manager, assistant manager and com- 
mercial agent. Directly opposite is another 
wing in which is situated a modern cash- 
ier’s desk for four tellers. 

The color scheme of the main floor is 
olive green linoleum, apple green walls 
with a slightly darker shade of trim and 
white ceiling. The predominating colors 
in the rugs are red and blue. Exhibits and 
furniture are tastefully arranged in a set- 
ting graced with shrubs and artistic work. 





Section of Customer’s Service Division, Jamaica Branch, Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 


the background and offices in the two wings 
on the side of the building strike the eye 
very favorably. The display of gas ap- 
pliances is located in the front part of the 
first floor. Included among the displays 
are the most modern appliances for cook- 
ing, water heating and room heating. 

In the center of the room are located 
the desks of the Customers’ Service Div- 
ision. Here the public may bring its prob- 
lems. Here visitors receive courteous at- 
tention. In the rear is the auditorium and 
stage. The former seats about three hun- 
dred persons. The stage has been con- 
structed in a model kitchen, with the var- 
ious modern gas appliances. Demonstrat- 


The lighting system throughout the en- 
tire three floors of the building is excellent, 
windows being located on all sides. This is 
especially true in that part of the second 
floor which is given over as a rest room 
for the female employees. A matron is in 
charge of this room which is modern in 
every respect. Also on the second floor is 
the accounting division. The furniture 
here is finished in olive green with lino- 
leum tops. The walls are finished in light 
buff. The ceiling is white. 

On the third floor are the collectors, 
the district salesmen and the members of 
the addressograph department.. 

The manager is O. C. Woller. 


—_—_—_ }—_——- — 


Schedule of Rates Ordered for Atlanta, 
Ga. 


A schedule of rates to be charged for 
natural gas by the Atlanta Gas Light 
Company has just been ordered by the 
Georgia Public Service Commission. 

The rates, which are slightly less than 
those proposed by the gas company itself. 
are as follows: For 1,000 cubic feet of 
gas, $1.95; for 2,000 feet, $3.05; for 3,000 
feet, $4.15; for 4,000 feet, $5.00; for 5,000 
feet, $5.85, and for 10,000 feet, $9.10 


These rates include a service charge of 
$1.00 per meter. 

It is pointed out by the commission 
that owing to the great BTU of natural 
gas, consumers will use much less in or- 
dinary cooking than they did of artificial 
gas, still further reducing bills with the 
advent of the natural gas from the Louis- 
iana fields 

For the first time since its organization, 
the new Municipal Utilities Rate Associa- 
tion of Georgia was represented by law- 
yers at the hearing, and protested against 


First Natural Gas Regional Conference 
To Be Held in Pittsburgh 


The First Natural Gas Regional Sales 
Conference, which is sponsored by the 
Commercial Section of the American Gas 
Association in cooperation with the Penn- 
sylvania Natural Gas Men’s Association, 
will be held at the Hotel Scheneley, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 10th and 11th 

Chairman R. A. Cameron of the Manu- 
facturers Light and Heat Company, 
Pittsburgh, announced the following pro- 
gram: 

Monday Morning Feb. 10, 1930 

Cooperation by the Operating, Utiliza- 
tion and Sales Departments in Promoting 
Sales. 


Every Employee a Salesman—Selling 
the Employee the Idea of Gas Service. 
More and Better Home Contacts 


Through Meter Readers, Salesmen and 
Home Service Representatives. 

Monday Afternoon Feb. 10, 1930 
‘training Industrial Salesmen 
Industrial Sales in the Heavy Metal- 

lu. gical Field. 
Industrial Sales 
lurgical Field. 

Tuesday Morning Feb. 11, 1930. 
Best Methods of Selling House Heat- 

ing, both Conversion and Gas Design. 
Tuesday Afternoon, Feb. 11, 1930 
Effective Dealer Cooperation Plans 
in Manufacturing Gas Territory. 

How to Obtain Dealer Cooperation in 
Natural Gas Territory. 

The Conference will cover the states 
of Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Mary- 
land and Kentucky. 


in the Light Metal- 


a a 


File Articles of Incorporation 


Articles of incorporation have been filed 
with the secretary of state in Indianapolis 
by the North American Utilities Corpor- 
ation of Indiana, with a principal place of 
business at French Lick, Ind. The cor- 
poration has an initial capital stock of 500 
shares and is formed to buy, manufacture 
and distribute natural and artificial gas 
for light, heat and power. The first board 
of directors is composed of Byron T. Gif- 
ford, J. H. Wender and Thomas B. 


Singleton. 


— ————— - 


Purchase Gas Franchises 


Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Company 
has purchased the gas franchises of 
Hawesville, Kentucky and plans construc- 
tion of a main from a gas reserve near 
Deanefield to supply the town of Hawes- 
ville with natural gas. This will make the 
third Ohio River market to be supplied 
with natural gas by Missouri-Kansas, ac- 
cording to Frank P. Parish, president. 
Owensboro and Henderson, Ky., are the 
other two. 


(News Continued on Page 78) 
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THIS IS IMPORTANT 


Every Coke Oven Operator and every 


manager of Water Gas Plants should 


know how thoroughly R & E Cements 


overcome every obstacle in both high 


and low temperature service—no loose 


brick, no crumbling, no “ifs” of any kind! 


Because this company has never been satisfied with the results 
of a single cement for every purpose, it has developed, tested 
and proven over 45 specialized cements. Of this number, 
there are three which we specifically recommend for gas plant 
service. 


We do not recommend these cements hanhazardly. Each 
has had extensive trials in actual service—Every plant that 


From the beginning it has been recognized that these cements 
are favorable beyond comparison with fire clays and far better 
than can be expected from the usual run of cements. 


And to substantiate these unusual claims for longer, better 
service, we ask only that you try R & E Cements. Try them 
where you know your service is most severe. Then if you 
are not satisfied that they will live up to all our claims, let 


aas tried them wiil now use nothing else for that service. 


us know and we'll not charge you a cent. 


REFRACTORY & ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


Engineering & Manufacturing Specialists in High Temperature Cements. 


50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Warehouses in 


Pittsburgh 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Chicago 





R & E * 3000 


You can’t find a better cement for 
all-around service in gas plants. 
R & E £3000 air-sets to full 
strength; retains its bond; makes 
brick dislodgement impossible 
when “barring down;” will not 
crumble. Unusual adhesiveness 
makes £3000 extremely efficient 
for hot or cold patching. Fine 
texture permits extremely thin 
joints which, together with its 
excellent bond, is a further safe- 
guard against bricks “pulling 
out.”’ 


£3000 will not bloat or puff at 
low temperatures; does not 
crumble or fall when equipment is 
“off the line.” Withstands tem- 
peratures in excess of 3000° F. 
Conveniently shipped ready for 
use in plastic form in 100 and 
500 Ib. steel drums. Try a drum 
today. 


“Moldit” 


We recommend Moldit for such 
work as monolithic floors, checker 
work and arches. It avoids de- 
lays in waiting for special tiles or 
brick. Just add a little fresh 
water and mold it into any de- 
sired shape. 


Moldit “‘air-sets’’ and attains full 
strength without heat. It does 
not shrink and meets the most 
severe requirements of modern 
construction. You can use Moldit 
under temperatures up to 3000° 
F. It’s easy to use, too. Add a 
little fresh water and pour—no 
ramming, no hammering—just 
mold it. Weighs only 100 Ibs. 
molded. Shipped in convenient 
100 Ib. waterproof bags. 


“Moldit-A” 


Use Moldit-A for service under 
temperatures between 200° F. and 
2400° F. It works the same as 
“Moldit” and can be used for 
monolithic floors, standpipes, 
doors, etc., any place where great 
structural strength is essential, 
or desired. Like other R & E 
Cements, Moldit-A air-sets and 
gains full strength without heat. 
It weighs approximately 100 Ibs. 
per cubic foot and is shipped in 
100 lb. handy waterproof bags. 

Order a few bags on trial today. 
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December. Meeting of Sales Division 
New England Gas Association 
The December meeting of the Sales 
Division of the New England Gas Assoc- 
iation was held on Friday, December 13th 
at the Boston Chamber of 

Building. 


Commerce 


The general program was arranged by 
Charles H. Tenney & Company with Mr. 
Cyrus Barnes, General Sales Manager of 
the Tenney Properties, as Chairman. 


Mr. Barnes was asked by the special 
Committee from the Association to 
sent.at this meeting a story of some ac- 
complishment during the year 1929. 


pre- 


Just before the meeting was turned over 
to Mr. Barnes, an “Electric Porter” wand- 
ered into the assembly room and ordered 
the group of 250 members and guests to 
move out as he was expected to clean up. 
In spite of the protests heard from all 
over the hall, he started dusting up the 
piano and after dusting off the keys, enter- 
tained the group for twenty minutes with 
an assortment of songs, stories, acrobatic 
dancing and old-fashioned “drum major 
baton swinging.” This feature was sup- 
plied through the courtesy of the Malden 
& Melrose Gas Light Company, one of the 
Tenney properties. 


During the supper a quartet from the 
Haverhill Electric Company, led by Mr. 
George W. Hurn, the Manager of the 
Company, sang four semi-classical num- 
bers and Mr. Hurn also rendered a solo. 
This music would have been a credit to 
any professional group and well ilustrated 
the harmony that exists in the Haverhill 
organization, as every member of the 
quartet is an employee of the Haverhill 
Electric Company. 


Mr. Barnes introduced the guests at 
the speakers’ table, among whom were 
Dr. Green of the Life Extension Institute, 
two guests from the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, Mr. Stanniford and Mr. Merkt, 
«Mr. MacIntyre of the Society for Electrical 
Development and Mr. Joseph Bracy, Sec- 
retary of the Commercial Gas Managers 
Association. 


As the outstanding accomplishment for 
1929, the Tenney Company had chosen the 
results of careful planning in handling the 

gas line extension in the Brockton territory 
Mr. John F. Tullie, Sales Manager of 
the Brockton Gas Light Company, pre 
sented the results of this sales effort, bring- 
ing out the fact that his company had made 
appliance sales averaging $33.33 per meter 
and through their appliance effort, had 
brought the average bill for this territory 
from approximately $4.00 a month to a 
little better than $9.00 a month. Mr. 
Tullie stressed the importance of careful 
planning and enthusiastic 
effort by a group of well-trained salesmen 
in making these results possible. 


continuous 


Mr. Tullie’s interesting talk was accom- 





panied with charts bringing out clearly the 
various ponts which Mr. Tullie’s which to 
emphasize. 


The attendance was one of the largest 
which has ever been gathered for one of 


these me etings. 
a 


Natural Gas Pipe Line Under Con- 
struction 


Actual construction on the Francisco- 
Evansville natural gas pipe line from the 
fields of Pike county to 
Evansville, Ind., has just begun, accord- 


ing to S 


natural gas 

M. Newton, president of the 
Newton Pipe, Inc., which is constructing 
the The will be than 
$300,000 and when completed the city of 


line cost more 
Evansville will be switched from an arti- 


ficial to a natural gas field. 
% 


File Articles of Incorporation 

Articles of incorporation have been filed 
with the secretary of state in Indianapolis 
by the Hobart Utilities Corporation hav- 
ing a principal place of business in Ho- 
bart, Ind. The corporation is formed to 
“acquire, lease, own, construct, manage 
and operate gas, light, power heating and 

The corporation has an 
stock of 1,000 shares of 
Class A having a par value of $100 each 
and 1,000 shares of Class B having a par 
value of $100 each and the first board of 
directors is composed of A. C. Kamplain, 


electric plants.” 


initial capital 


John Gregg and John R. Brown. 


% 


Gas Rate Decrease in Whitefish Bay 
A reduction in gas rates ranging from 
nearly 10 per cent to 20 per cent has been 
made in Whitefish Bay, Wis., a suburb 
of Milwaukee, by the Lake Shore Gas Co. 
which 
effective on all gas meter readings has 
filed 
mision. 
The 
the 


A new ‘schedule will become 


been with the state railroad com- 


reduction was made voluntarily 


by company. 


>. 
% 


Work on New Pipe Line Started 
Work 


on the new 26-mile pipe line from 


natural fields in Gibson 


the gas county, 
Ind., a few miles east of Princeton, to 
Evansville, Ind., has begun. The dresser- 
coupled 10-inch line is being built at a 


cost of $350,000. The line will supply nat- 
ural gas for domestic and commercial needs 
of Ey il 


sville. The Indiana public service 


commission recently approved a contract 
between Indiana Oil and Gas Corpor- 
ition and the Southern Gas and Electric 


Company 


the 


of Evansville providing for the 


supply of the new fuel. 
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Install New Water Gas Set 

The United Gas Improvement Construc- 
tion Company, Philadelphia, is engaged in 
installation of a new nine-foot watergas 
set in the gas plant of the Iowa Public 
Service Co., Waterloo, at an estimated cost 
of $40,000. The new manufacturing 
unit will be in operation soon, according to 
Howard Smith, district manager. The 
new watergas set will supplement the two 
machines of 1,500,000 cubic feet capacity 
now in use, and will double the maximum 
output. 


—__——_—__—- 


Exchange Offer Now in Effect 

John E. Zimmerman, president of The 
United Gas Improvement Company, an- 
nounced recently that the exchange offer 
of The United Gas Improvement Company 
to owners of common stock, Class B, and 
of common stock, Class A, of Common- 
wealth Utilities Corporation, had become 
effective, as such exchange offer had been 
accepted by the owners of the requisite 
number of shares of common stock, Class 
B. 

This offer, which was made by U.G.I. on 
October 16, is for one share of U.G.I. and 
$11 in cash for each share of Class B com- 
mon stock of Commonwealth Utilities Cor- 
poration, and one share of U.G.I. tor each 
share of Class A, or non-voting common 
stock of the Commonwealth Corporation. 


The Commonwealth Utilities Corpor- 
ation, through subsidiaries, supplies public 
utility service to an estimated population 
of more than 870,000 located in fifty-three 
communities in eight states, including Mar- 
ion and Delaware, O.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Springfield, Mo.; Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 
Arkansas City, Kan.; Galveston, Tex.; 
Phoenix, Tuscon, Prescott and Mesa, Ariz. 


—___—__j—___—__ 


Gas Survey for State of Iowa Issued 

The Iowa committee on public utility 
has issued a gas survey of the state listing 
60 cities and towns which are now using 
gas. These communities have a total 
population of 866,141 and the gas custo- 
mers number 176,136, with total consump- 
tion in excess of five billion cubic feet. 
The gas is distributed through 2,164.16 
miles of mains. The report places the ur- 
ban population of the state at 1,401,762, 
61.8 per cent of which have gas service 
available. 


—_——_+->—_ - 


Southwestern Gas & Electric Company 
Change Ownership 

Negotiations were recently completed 
for the purchase of the Southwestern Gas 
& Electric Company by the Mississippi 
Power & Light Company, Jackson, Miss. 
The Mississippi Power & Light Company 
is owned by the Couch interests, headed 
by Harvey Couch, who also own the Ar- 
kansas Power and Light and Louisiana 
Power and Light Company. 





READY SOON 


THE KOMPAK CO. 


Automatic Thermostatic 
Gas Water Heaters 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
NEw JERSEY 
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look for the 
double-page ads 
in these 
February magazines 


Literary Digest 

Better Homes & Gardens 
Time 

American Home 

Country Life 

House & Garden 
Sportsman 
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announcing: 


the greatest 
advertising campaign 
ever run for 


IDEAL 
GAS BOILERS 


recognizing the tremendous de- 
mand for automatic heating the 
American Radiator Company has 
decided to tell the story of Ideal 
Gas Boilers to millions of readers 
of the national magazines 
throughout 1930...for example, 
in February over 12,000,000 peo- 
ple will read this story. . . these 
advertisements from the world’s 
largest manufacturer of heating 
equipment will, of course, interest 
thousands of owners and make 
it easier to sell Ideal Gas Boilers. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR, 








COMPANY 


distributed by 


AMERICAN GAS PRODUCTS CORP. 
Chrysler Bidg., N. Y. 
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Ninety Experienced 


Incinerator Experts 


will work for you... 


Tue personal services of ninety 
seasoned incinerator men will be at the disposal 
of gas companies in Kernit’s new plan of inciner- 
ator merchandising. 

These Kernit representatives, permanently lo- 
cated in key cities throughout the country, will 
co-operate in an intensive way with gas company 
sales organizations, assist in planning incinerator 
sales activities, and help the sales representatives 
to develop and close prospects. 

The Kernit plan includes detailed suggestions 
on every phase of an incinerator sales program, 
including adequate advertising co-operation and 
sales helps to aid in a complete coverage of all classes 
of incinerator prospects. Write to-day for your 
copies of the Kernit Sales Portfolio. 


Kernit has met the exacting labora- 
tory tests of the A.G.A. and is offici- 
ally approved by this institution. 


KERNIT INCINERATOR CoO. 


Ampere, New Jersey 
Affiliated with 
KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Time-O-Stat enters 1930 with the finest 
and most complete line of automatic con- 
trols it has ever offered. Many are improved 


in design, appearance, and usefulness. 


Too, Time-O-Stat enters 1930 as a national 








organization, with Distributors and service 
organizations in 26 industrial centers of the 


United States and Canada. All are equipped 








to give quick delivery and friendly co- 


operation to every Dealer and user of 


automatic controls. 


And in 1930, as before, Time-O-Stat’s ex- 
tensive research laboratories welcome the 


opportunity to work out individual prob- 
lems of automatic control. 





IME=O-8TA 


CONTROLS COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Manufacturers of AUTOMATIC CONTROLS for Oil Burners - Gas Burners - Coal Burners - Electric Refrigerators - Furnace Fans - Mechanical 
Stokers - Industrial Ovens - Ice Machines - Unit Heaters - also of Sign Flashers - Mercury Switches - Electric Heaters Corrugated Metal Bellows 
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R. H. Burdick was recently elected 
Vice President of the Colonial Utilities 
Corporation of 5 Nassau Street, New 
York City. This Corporation owns and 
operates gas, electric, water and tele- 
phone companies in New Hampshire, 
Maine, Vermont, New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Connecticut. 


G. M. Karshner, for many years gen- 
eral sales manager of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, has resigned 
his position to regain his health. Mr. 
Karshner plans to travel and rest for at 
least six months, following which he will 
resume his active interest in the gas in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Karshner has just completed a 
term as chairman of the Commercial Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Association, in 
which capacity he successfully inaugu- 
rated several activities of national signfi- 
cance to the industry. He served as vice- 
chairman of the Section for two years, 
and has long been active in Association 
affairs. 

Mr. Karshner was born in 1879, and en- 
tered the gas business in 1901, spending 
nine years with the Henry L. Doherty or- 
ganization at Denver, Col., and elsewhere. 
He started in the appliance department at 
Denver, and then entered the new busi- 
ness department as a domestic salesman. 
Later he became an industrial salesman, 
and then assumed charge of the industrial 
department of the company. Finally he 
became assistant to Clare N. Stannard. 

Mr. Karshner joined the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York eighteen 
years ago as an industrial salesman, and 
was later placed in charge of the com- 
pany’s domestic sales force. He was 
given supervision of other divisions, and 
finally was made general sales manager. 

“The resignation of Mr. Karshner is a 
decided loss,” Oscar H. Fogg, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of commercial relations, 
said in making the announcement. “His 
long service in the interests of the com- 
pany has been of outstanding value and it 
is the earnest desire of all of his associ- 
ates that his recovery will be speedy and 
complete. 

“It is gratifying to know that Mr 
Karshner wiil return to the industry.” 

Mr. Karshner’s associates, headed by 
Col. Fogg, tendered him a testimonial din- 
ner on December 19, at the New York 
Athletic Club and presented him with a 
suitably engraved gold watch. A. J 
Peters, assistant general sales manager, 
acted as a toastmaster for the occasion 


J. F. McNary has been appointed 
superintendent of production in West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania of the Pittsburgh 
and West Virginia Gas Company, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. Mr. McNary was formerly 
construction superintendent for this com- 
pany at New Kensington, Pa. 


A. C. Malcor, formerly assistant new 
business manager of the.Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company at Toledo, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed New Business Manager. Mr. 
Malcor joined the Ohio Fuel Gas Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Columbia Gas 
& Electric Corporation on March 1, 1929, 
coming from the Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, Evanston, II. 

Mr. Malcor started in the gas business 
with the Insull Company in 1911 as a gas 
fitter and has worked through every 
branch of the business, being Superin- 
tendent of Production and Distribution 
when entering the New Business Depart- 
ment in 1923, 


Ralph G. Hubbard who has been with 
the Cities Service Company in various 
capacities since 1913, at New York, Tole- 
do, Ohio, and Athens, Georgia, more re- 
cently staff engineer for the Public Service 
Company of Colorado has been promoted 
to industrial development commissioner 
for the Rocky Mountain district for the 
Cities Service Company. 


G. T. Desjardins, formerly with the 
Columbus Gas & Fuel Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been made general sales 
manager of the southern Indiana proper- 
ties of the Central Public Service Com- 
pany of Chicago. 


J. E. Thomas, who has served as 
superintendent of the gas department of 
the Burlington branch of the North Caro- 
lina Public Service Company since the in- 
stallation of the gas plant at that point, 
has been promoted to the superintendency 
of the gas department of the High Point, 
N. C. branch. 


F. A. Binder was recently appointed 
sales manager of the Washington Country 
Gas Company, Johnson City, Tenn. He 
was formerly with the Bluefield Gas & 
Power Company, Bluefield, West Virginia. 


J. Earl Jones, formerly assistant sales 
manager of the Portland, Oregon, Gas & 
Coke Company has been appointed saic; 
manager of the Seattle Lighting Company, 
Seattle, Wash. 


J. B. Hill, formerly with the High 
Point branch of the North Carolina Public 
Service Company, has been promoted to 
the position of superintendent of the manu- 
facture and distribution of gas at the 
Greenville, S. C., branch of the Southern 
Public Utilities Company, succeeding in 
that position Mr. H. E. McDonnold, who 
recently resigned to accept the position of 
manager of the gas company at Asheville. 


Edmund J. Fitzgerald was appointed 
Appliance Sales Supervisor of the Oneida 
District of the New York Power & Light 
Corp. In his new assignment, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has direct supervision of merchan- 
dising and new business actiyities in the 
district, which includes Oneida, Canastota, 
Wampsville, Munnsville; Vernon and ad- 
jacent territory. 
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Mr. Fitzgerald, a native of Cohoes, 
graduated from St. Bernard’s Academy 
in 1920, later taking a business training 
and an accounting course at Albany. He 
first entered the employ of the Company 
in 1926 at Cohoes. 


Jesse L. Cross was recently appointed 
manager of the Belleville District, Illinois 
Power & Light Co., succeeding John R. 
Hoffman, who became manager of the 
Jacksonville Division. Mr. Cross is well 
known throughout the Southern Illinois 
organization. For a number of years he 
was manager of the Sparta-Chester Dis- 
trict. More recently he was connected 
with the Group office at East St. Louis. 


L, C. Long was recently appointed 
district superintendent of the Central 
Hudsen Gas & Electric Company at New 
Paltz, N. Y. 


W. I. Battin, who had been a con- 
sulting gas engineer of United Engineers 
& Constructors Inc. for some time, re- 
cently resigned to accept a position in the 
Gas Department of the Central Public 
Service Corporation of Chicago. His 
work with that company will include con- 
sulting engineering having to do princi- 
pally with construction and operating 
problems. At the present time he is as- 
sisting on those problems in the change- 
over from manufactured to natural gas 
of a number of the properties of the 
Southern Cities Public Service Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., a subsidiary of the Central 
Public Service Corporation. 

Mr. Battin had been in U. G. I. and as- 
sociated company employ from 1898 to 
1899 and from 1917 to the time of his re- 
cent resignation in various engineering ca- 
pacities. From 1918 until the formation 
of United Engineers & Constructors Inc. 
in 1928, he had been supervising engineer 
for The U. G. I. Contracting Company. 


H. E. McDonnold, who had been 
manager of the gas department of the 
Southern Public Utilities Company at 
Greenville, S. C., has accepted the posi- 
tion of manager of the Asheville Gas 
Company, and assumed the duties of his 
new position December 1. 

Mr. McDonnold had been at Greenville 
for 15 years, being a member of the utility 
organization in that city before the utility 
properties there were purchased by the 
Southern Public Utilities Company. 


Lewis Payne was recently elected 
Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Virginia Public Service Company, 
Newport News, Va. 


Robert C. Kingsley was recently 
appointed Acting Resident Manager of 
the New York Power and Light Corpora- 
tion at Oneida. Coming to the Company 
in 1922 as a salesman, Mr. Kingsley re- 
mained in this position until December 
1, 1926, when he was made Sales Super- 
visor for the Oneida territory. His recent 
appointment comes as the result of the 
transfer of C. O. Wilson to Utica. 
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W. D. MacFarlane was recently ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Com- 
mercial Department of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York. He was 
formerly manager of the 14th Street of- 
fice and, more recently, manager of the 
Audubon Avenue office. 

In taking up his new assignment, Mr. 
MacFarlane’s experience as manager of 
the largest district office, together with 
his preceding experience through practi- 
cally every branch of the department’s 
work, fits him very ably for his new work. 


T. P. Waye, formerly district super- 
intendent of the Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Company in Millbrook and Mil- 
lerton, N. Y., has been transferred to 
Saugerties, N. Y., as district manager. 


J. R. Hoffman was recently appointed 
manager of the Jacksonville, II1., Division 
of the Illinois Power & Light Corp., suc- 
ceeding J. P. Alvey, who was at the same 
time appointed manager of the Illinois 
Valley Division of the Northern Illinois 
Group. 


George F. Yerry, Jr., formerly public 
contact man has been made district rep- 


resentative of the Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Company in Wappinger Falls, 
N. ¥ 


R. I. Smith of the Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Company has been trans- 
ferred to the general office at Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., where he is engaged in educa- 
tional training work. He was formerly 
District manager at Newburgh, N. Y. 


H. D. Swain, formerly treasurer of the 
Peekskill Lighting and Railroad Company 
and assistant treasurer of the Northern 
Westchester Lighting Company, has been 
appointed statistician of the Westchester 
Lighting Company. 

Mr. Swain entered the employ of the 
Peekskill Lighting and Railroad Company 
in August 1903, and after five years ex- 
experience in various departments of the 
Compahy was elected treasurer in 1908. 
At the ‘same time he was appointed assist- 
ant treasurer of the Northern Westches- 
ter Lighting Company. In this capacity 
Mr. Swain was in charge of the account- 
ing and financial operations of these two 
companies, which have been under the 
control of Westchester Lighting Company 
since 1909. 

With the merger of the Northern West- 
chester Lighting Company and the Peek- 
skill Lighting and Railroad Company with 
Westchester Lighting Company on No- 
vember 1, 1929, Mr. Swain was trans- 
ferred to the General Office of the Com- 
pany in Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

His appointment as statistician is in 
recognition of his many years experience 
in the accounting field and his intimate 
knowledge of the operations and records 
of the Company. 


Frank Cook, who formerly was fore- 
man and engineer of the Hutchinson Gas 
Company, has been transferred to Fort 
Scott, Kansas. Mr. Cook will be the sup- 
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erintendent of the Union Public Service 
Co. at Fort Scott. Merle Carr, who has 
been superintendent of this property since 
it was purchased by The Gas Service Co. 
a few months ago, has been transferred to 
Topeka where he will have a responsible 
position in the operating department of 
The Capital Gas and Electric Co. 


J. B. Powell has been made the man- 
ager of The Gas Service Company’s prop- 
erties in northeastern Kansas and south- 
western Nebraska, according to an an- 
nouncement made recently. Mr. Powell will 
have charge of the new companies that 
will soon be serving gas in that section 
of the country, these towns being Horton, 
Hiawatha and Sabetha, Kan., and Falls 
City, Neb. There are also some smaller 
towns in that section which are to be 
served later. 

Mr. Powell has been with the Doherty 
organization since 1923 and has held var- 
ious types of positions, mainly in the op- 
erating department, which will make him 
well qualified for his new appointment. 
He will make his headquarters in Hia- 
watha, Kansas. 


James A. Forney has been appointed 
manager of the Charlotte, N. C. branch 
of the Southern Public Utilities Company 
to succeed the late Mr. Harry Allen Orr. 
Mr. Forney had been assistant manager 
and his appointment came as a merited 
promotion. 

Mr. Chas. B. Miller, Jr.. who has been 
assistant manager at the Greenville, S. C., 
branch of the utilities system, has been 
appointed to the position of assistant man- 
ager of the Charlotte branch. 

Mr. Forney is a native of Rutherford- 
ton. He has been a member of the Char- 
lotte utilities organization since 1918, hav- 
ing previously been with the Consumers 
Gas Company of Toronto, Can., for seven 
years and with utilities companies at 
Houston, Tex., and Jackson, Tenn., two 
years each. His first position with the 
local organization was as a_ salesman. 
Later he became manager of the entire 
gas department, both sales and manufac- 
turing. In 1924 he was promoted to the 
position of sales manager for the Char- 
lotte branch. About a year ago he re- 
ceived a further promotion to the position 
of assistant manager. 


Edward A. Brand, formerly with the 
Lighting Service at the Albany office, of 
the New York Power & Light Corp., has 
been appointed Commercial Manager of 
the Glens Falls Division. In charge of 
merchandising and new business activities 
of the Company, Mr. Brand’s territory 
covers, in addition to Glen Falls, the vil- 
lages of Fort Edward, Hudson Falls, 
Whitehall, Lake George, Warrensburg 
and all adjacent territory. 


Arthur L. Christensen is the new sales 
manager of the Mankato, Minn., Division 
of the Northern States Power Company. 
Mr. Christensen is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. During the past 
four years he has been with the Northern 
States Power Company in Minneapolis. 





Obituary 





DEATH OF GEORGE G. 
RAMSDELL 


George G. Ramsdell, one of the pioneers 
of the American gas industry died at his 
home in Jackson Heights, New York on 
Friday, December 27, 1929, after a brief 
illness with pneumonia. He was eighty-one 
years of age. 

Funeral services were held Sunday, De- 
cember 29, at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church of which he was an elder for many 
years, 91st Street and West End Avenue, 
Manhattan. Interment took place at Vin- 
cennes, Indiana on Tuesday, December 31. 

Mr. Ramsdell was born in Providence, R. 
I., April 30, 1848. Completed course Vin- 
cennes University 1863. He undertook to 
organize a company to heat Vincennes 
from a central plant. Officials of the 
Citizens Gas Company became interested 
in the project resulting in his appointment 
as Manager and Treasurer of that company 
in 1877. He held this position until 1890 
when he became General Manager of the 
American Gas Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
In 1905 he became President of the Rams- 
dell Inverted Gas Lamp Company. In 
1880 he brought to this country a seven- 
teen horse power gas engine, the first 
large gas engine to be brought into the 
United States. 

He contributed to the use of many other 
then novel ideas and instrumentalities to 
the development of the gas business which 
have become commonplace practices and 
factors of same. 

He was elected Secretary of the Society 
of Gas Lighting in 1904, celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his incum- 
bency in this capacity last October when a 
group of leaders of the industry tendered 
him a testimonial dinner. 

He was one of the first directors of 
the American Gas Institute organized in 
1906, and was elected Secretary of the 
Institute in 1911, being the third and last 
Secretary of this organization and serving 
until its amalgamation with the American 
Gas Association. 

He has been President of the Western 
Gas Association in 1889; President Amer- 
ican Gas Light Association 1899; honor- 
ary member of the Ohio and French Assoc- 
jations and in 1900 attended the Inter- 
national Gas Congress at Paris. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Rams- 
dell was the senior member of the Head- 
quarters Staff of the American Gas Assoc- 
iation, New York City, with which or- 
ganization he had been identified since 
its formation. He had served the Assoc- 
ijation faithfully as Librarian, Director of 
the Employment Bureau and Editor of 
Bulletin of Abstracts and the Rate List. 

He is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Donald McDonald. New York City, and 
Mrs. Irving B. Easton, Yonkers, New 
York: two granddaughters, and four great 
grandchildren. 
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instrument installation... 


Over 50 Brown instruments. Includes 24 automatic controls for 


flow, pressure, vacuum and temperature. Write for Catalogs. 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
4473 Wayne Ee Philadelphia, Pa. 


nuches in 20 principal cities 


Brown Instruments 
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| TRADE NEWS | 





United Engineers & Constructors, Inc., 
‘ Activities 
The Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn., have awarded a 
contract for approximately 4000’ of 12” 
main together with the necessary changes 
to the existing 12” mains. 


——- - -- 


Surface Combustion Company Receive 
Order for Furnaces 


The Surface Combustion Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, have received an order for 
two additional continuous sheet pack fur- 
naces for the Central Alloy Steel Co., 
Canton, Ohio. These are of the recently 
developed walking beam type. 


—_____ 


Linde Oxygen Plant for Portland, 
Oregon 


The Linde Air Products Company an- 
nounces the opening of an oxygen plant 
at 60 Knott Street, Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. A. D. Davis is superintendent of 
the Portland Linde Plant and Mr. D. F. 
Fox, whose headquarters are at 114 San- 
some Street, San Francisco, Calif., is Dis- 
trict Superintendent. 

Mr. R. G. Daggett is Division Super- 
intendent, with headquarters at 114 San- 
some Street, San Francisco, Calif., also. 





Alexander F. Jenkins Returns from 
Europe 


Alexander F. Jenkins has_ returned 
after an extended tour in Europe and the 
Near East, having visited England, 
Italy, Egypt and Palestine. A consider- 
able part of the time was spent in a 
cruise up the Nile. 


a + _ 


H. S. Ford Now With New York Office 
of R. H. Beaumont Co. 


Mr. H. S. Ford, Eastern Sales Man- 
ager of the R. H. Beaumont Company, 
has been transferred to the New York Of- 
fice at 50 Church Street. Mr. Ford in con- 
junction with Mr. H. W. Ruth of that 
office will handle all sales matters in the 


New York district. 
—* 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company to 
Build Branch Factory. Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, Chosen as Site 


The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Com- 
pany announces a branch factory is to be 
erected at Tulsa, Oklahoma, devoted to 
the manufacture and servicing of Emco 
Gas Meters and regulators, Pittsburgh 
Gasoline, Oil and Water Meters. 

The factory site is on the direct route 
to the oil fields. This was considered an 
important item in purchasing the property, 


for with a factory so located, orders will 
be promptly filled and complete service 
can be rendered at all times to the com- 
pany’s customers in the surrounding ter- 
ritory. 

The new factory will be of brick and 
steel construction with the front of the 
building of white stucco. The company’s 
Tulsa offices will be moved from the Ken- 
nedy Building to the new plant upon its 
completion so that a direct tie-up between 
factory and offices can be maintained at all 
times. 

The growth of the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Company’s business in the south- 
west has been rapid. 


a of ~~ 


H. B. Mosley Connected with Beaumont 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


Mr. H. B. Mosley, New York Manager 
of the Beaumont Mfg. Company, a div- 
sion of the R. H. Beaumont Company is 
now connected with the Philadelphia Of- 
fice of the latter Company. 


——_—_—___ 


Missouri Fire Brick Company Announce 
Opening of New Plant 


The Missouri Fire Brick Company re- 
cently announced the opening of its new 
manufacturing plant at Farber, Missouri. 
The general offices of the company remain 
the same, 6100 Manchester Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


(Trade News continued on page 88) 





American Gas Association Booth at the Power Show, New York City, December, 1929 
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which is strong and flexible 


Examine a section of deLavaud cast iron pipe and note the fine and even grain of the 
metal. Laboratory tests have shown that deLavaud pipe combines flexibility with at 
least 25% greater strength. 


The reason for the fine granular structure of deLavaud pipe metal is due to its unique 
process of manufacture. deLavaud pipe is cast in a rapidly revolving cylindrical mold. 
This mold is cooled by a specially constructed water jacket. When the molten iron 
comes in contact with the chilled surface of the mold, the abrupt change of temper- 
ature brings about the uniformly fine division of the iron particles. 


Immediately upon leaving the machines, every length of deLavaud pipe is placed in 
a large annealing oven. Here accurately controlled heat further improves the metal, 
eliminating all possibility of casting strains, and bringing about the flexibility and 
strength that only deLavaud pipe can offer. 


Let us send you the deLavaud handbook which contains complete information about 


deLavaud pipe and fittings. 


United States Pipe 











“R-check” trademark 
of The Cast Iron Pipe 
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uitable Meter Co. to 
egulators for Bastian- 
Blessing Co. 


Pittsburgh 
Manufacture 


The Bastian-Blessing Company and the 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company 
have recently merged their activity in con- 
nection with research and development of 
equipment for the liquified petroleum gas 
industry. The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Company will manufacture the regulators 
for the systems sold by the Bastian- 
Blessing Company. 

Almost at the same time the engineers 
of these two companies turned their at- 
tention to the new liquified petroleum gas 
industry. The Bastian-Blessing Company 
has designed a number of patented de- 
vices which they are furnishing to this 
field. Likewise, the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Company, with its experience in 
the design and construction of regulators 
for natural and manufactured gas, has de. 
voted considerable thought and stuly ‘o 
the development of regulator equipment 
for these liquified gases. The regulator re- 
quired by the industry is of very special! 
nature and plays an extremely important 
part in the proper operation of the muit 
sold by the manufacturer of the liquified 
petroleum gases. The research and de- 
velopment engineers of the two coi2- 
panies have produced regulators that ex- 
actly meet the needs of the industry in 
all its modifications. 


a 


Howarth §. Boyle Appointed Sales 
Promotion Manager for Electrolux 


Howarth S. Boyle, prominent in the gas 
appliance field, has been appointed Sales 
Promotion Manager for Electrolux, the 
Gas Refrigerator, according to an an- 
nouncement made recently by H. W. 
Foulds, vice-president in charge of sales, 
Servel Sales, Inc. Mr. Boyle will make 
his headquarters at the Evansville, Ind., 
plant of Servel, Inc. 

For the past several years Mr. Boyle, 
has been director of sales education for 
the. Standard Gas Equipment Corp., and 
prior to that was sales service manager 
of the U. S. Rubber Co., Boston, Mass., 
branch. 


——* 


General Refractories Co. Appoint 
Maryland Representative 


General Refractories Company has re- 
cently announced that they have ap- 
pointed the Desch Supply and Equipment 
Company, of 16 South Frederick Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland, as their high tem- 
perature cement dealer representative in 
the state of Maryland. They will cover 
everything in this state east of Alleghany 
County and everything west and north ot 
Chesapeake Bay. Their territory also in- 
cludes Washington, D. C. 

The products which this company will 
handle for the General Refractories Com- 
pany are Grerco Chrome High Tempera- 
ture Cement and STanparp Silica Bonding 
Cement. 
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General Refractories Company Appoints 
District Representatives 


The General Refractories Company re- 
cently appointed the Bison Builders Sup- 
ply Company, 1345 Genesee Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., as their High Temperature 
Cement dealer representative in Erie 
County, New York State. 

They have also appointed the Paxson 
Taggart Company of Luzerne & D 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., as their repre- 
sentatives in the Philadelphia district and 
the surrounding counties of Chester, 
Montgomery, and Bucks. Their territory 
will also include the Southern half of New 
Jersey, going as far North as Trenton and 
Princeton. 


+ 


H. G. Weeks Mfg. Company Sold 


The H. G. Weeks manufacturing Com- 
pany of Goshen, Ind., makers of electric 
and gas ranges has been sold to the Flor- 
ence Stove Company of Kankakee, IIl., 
and the stock and equipment moved to 
that city. The company had been in bus- 
iness about three years. H. G. Weeks, pres- 
ident of the company who went to Go- 
shen from Hamilton, O., and operated in 
connection with the Engman Range Eter- 
nal Co., has become engineer and manager 
of sales with the Florence company which 
makes gasoline and gas ranges. Dies and 
Patterns of the Engman Range Eternal 
Company were sold some time ago to the 
Alen Stove Company of Memphis, Tenn. 


% 


Chas. Piez Elected President of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 


At the Annual Meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers held in 
New York City on December 3rd, Charles 
Piez, Chairman of the Board, Link-Belt 
Company, Chicago, began his term as 
President of the Association. Mr. Piez 
is widely known as an engineer, a manu- 
facturer and executive. 


+ = 


New Prest-O-Lite Acetylene Gas Plant 
Opened at Grand Rapids, Michigan 


A new Prest-O-Lite acetylene gas plant, 
located at 575 Kirkland Street, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, has just been placed in 
operation by the Prest-O-Lite Company, 
Inc., of New York City. 

The plant, located on a private siding 
of the Michigan Central Railroad, com- 
menced actual operations on September 
16. The latest addition to the growing 
chain of Prest-O-Lite acetylene gas 
plants is under the superintendency of 
Mr. George Rose, Jr. The District Sup- 
erintendent is Mr. W. L. Potts whose 
headquarters are at the Cincinnati Linde 
Plant. Mr. S. P. Murphy is Division 
Superintendent, with headquarters at the 
Bowman Bldg., Third and Ross Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Philfuels Company Operating Head- 
quarters Moves to Detroit 


All operations of the Philfuels Com- 
pany will now be conducted from the new 
offices at 7-101 General Motors Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

This move is made in order to central- 
ize the various activities of the Philfuels 
Company at the Detroit Office. This will 
result in a much closer contact between 
the management and-the various opera- 
tions and will permit operating econ- 
omies, eliminate delays and result in a 
more closely knit and better co-ordinated 
company. 

The Executive Offices, Engineering and 
Construction Department, the Material 
Purchasing, the Drafting and the Steno- 
graphic Work, which were formerly lo- 
cated at Bartlesville, Oklahoma, will also 
be concentrated at the Detroit Office. 

Officers of the Company affected by this 
move and who will be transferred from 
Bartlesville to Detroit are G. G. Oberfell, 
Executive Vice President, R. W. Thomas, 
Vice President and General Manager and 
N. W. Strale, Chief Engincer. 


+ — —- 


E. B. Nichols Becomes Chief Engineer 
of The Brown Instrument Company 


The Brown Instrument Company, Phila- 
lelphia, has appointed as its Chief En- 
gineer Mr. E. B. Nichols, well known for 
his previous connections, and his activi- 
ties in the A. S. M. E. 

Mr. Nichols, who is an M.E. graduate 
of North Carolina State College, was at 
one time Chief Engineer of the Pfaudler 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., subsequently 
holding the position of Chief Engineer 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
Camden, N. J. Later he became associ- 
ated with the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
which connection he severed to join The 
Brown Instrument Company organization. 

Mr. Nichols will act in an administra- 
tive capacity, supervising the work of the 
engineering staff. The past achievements 
of Mr. Nichols, his broad executive ex- 
perience and ability in handling men and 
materials equip him particularly well for 
the varied and difficult problems presented 
in his new work. 


anes eeete 


Steel Treating Instrument Data Book 


The Brown Instrument Company of 
Philadelphia have recently issued a well 
illustrated booklet entitled “Steel Treat- 
ing Instrument Data Book,” which pre- 
sents a summary of 23 different heat 
treatment processes where temperature 
control is important, covering annealing, 
hydrogen copper brazing, carburizing, etc. 
Each process is briefly described, the heat 
treatment best suited to the need is out- 
lined, and the types of furnaces and instru- 
ments ordinarily used are indicated. 


(Trade News Continued on Page 90) 
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BRISTOL’S RECORDING INSTRUMENTS SIMPLIFY 











Ammonia Concentration Stresses 
Need for Correct Temperatures 





UE to the increase in coal gas 
plants and by-product coke 
ovens throughout the country, gas 
engineers are finding it profitable to 
give greater consideration to the 
efficiency of by-product recovery. 


Recording Thermometer shows the 
temperature of the ammonia vapor. 
It indicates whether or not suff- 
cient heat is being applied to the 
crude gas liquor to recover the am- 


Some gas en- 
gineers prefer 
the 45-day strip 
chart to the 
24-day circular 

t. Bristol 
Recording In- 
struments are 
supplied with 
both types of 
charts. 





mometer is the ideal instrument for 
controlling the application of heat. 


Particularly is this true in ammonia T , 
- Maa : ype at Rate. Bristol’s Instrume 
concentration and light oil recovery tol's Recording ol's Instruments are accurate 
from tar distillation. on” cen even under the most difficult oper- 
i ifvi accurate tem- : fas 
In simplifying control of these proc- perature _rec- ating conditions. They are made 
ords for am- | of the best materials—rugged in 


esses many engineers utilize the 
unique service rendered by Bristol’s 
Recording Thermometers. These 
instruments provide continuous, de- 
tailed records of operating tempera- 
tures, showing at a glance the exact 
conditions being maintained. 

{nstalled on the ammonia concen- 
trator, for example, a_ Bristol’s 





TRACE MARK 


BRISTOL'S 


REO.U.S.PAT. OFFICE 


The Most Extensive Line of Re- 
cording Instruments and Auto- 
matic Control Equipment 


Pressure Gauges for both per- 
manent mounting and portable 
test work; Vacuum Gauges, 
Liquid Level Gauges, Thermom- 
eters, Pyrometers, Psychro- 
meters, Voltmeters, Ammeters, 
Wattmeters, Electrical Opera- 
tion Recorders, Mechanical Mo- 
tion Recorders, Tachometers, etc. 
Also Automatic Control Equip- 
ment and Controller Valves for 


monia concen- 
tration and re- 
covery of light 
oils from tar 
distillation. A 
very rugged 
instrument; in- 
verted penarm 
is standard. 





monia without having it carry along 
more water vapor than is desired. 


Also in the recovery of light oils. 
Correct temperatures here are even 
more important, for benzol, nap- 
litha, creosote, napthalene, anthra- 
cine, carbolic and cresylic acids, 
and pyridine each have very defi- 
nite points of vaporization. Here 
again, a Bristol’s Recording Ther- 


The 





construction—dust, moisture and 
fume proof. Being simple in de- 
sign, they seldom get out of order 
and, when they do, they can be 
easily corrected. 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


You can learn more in detail about 
the use of Bristol Instruments from 
our sales engineers. They can help 
you with many of your operating 
problems. There is no obligation 
in a request for a visit. Write to- 
day. 


BRISTOL Company 


Waterbury, Conn. 











controlling temperature, pres- BRANCH OFFICES: 

sure, liquid flow, liquid levels, Sesten Pittsburgh Akron 

etc., etc. New York Detroit Denver 
Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Birmingham St. Louis Los Angeles 
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New Catalog on Design Standards for 
Ox-Weld Steel and Wrought Iron 
Piping 

The Linde Air Products Co., New York, 
have just issued a new catalog en- 
titled “Design Standards for Oxwelded 
Steel and Wrought Iron Piping”. They 
state, “It is intended to enable the engineer 
and architect to design gas welded steel or 
wrought iron piping systems, for any pur- 
pose, according to the best practice yet de- 
veloped, and covers all of the necessary 
structural details.” 

The catalog is freely illustrated with 
sectional views and designs showing how 
each operation is performed, and contains 
many valuable tables and charts. A copy 
will be mailed on request. 


hobs 


H. D. Matthews Accepts Position With 
W. M. Chace Valve Co. 

Mr. H. D. Matthews, Section Enginee: 
at the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, has tendered his 
resignation to accept the position of Con- 
sulting Engineer for the W. M. Chace 
Valve Company, at Detroit, Michigan. In 
his new work, he will devote his entir« 
time to problems relating to temperaturé 
control devices used in the heating in- 
dustry. He is a graduate of the Kansas 
State Agriculture College, and received 
the professional degree of Electrical En 
gineer in 1918. 


—_— Og ————e 


New Bryant Handbook 


The Bryant Heater and Manufacturing 
Company has just issued a new “Hand- 
book on Heating Buildings.” This con- 
tains technical information of value to 
the heating engineer, architect, and heat- 
ing contractor, detailed description of all 
models of Bryant Gas Boilers and Con- 
trols, and new color plates showing “liv- 
able basements.” 

The new handbook has sixteen pages 
and. cover, 814 x 11 inches in size, and 
bears the A. I. A. File Number 29f4. For 
those who have not received a copy, it 
may be had by writing on business letter- 
head. 


- he 


Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co. show In- 
crease in Sales 


Although 1929 was a year which showed 
a decline in house construction, The 
Bryant Heater and Manufacturing Com 
pany showed a healthy increase in sales 
over the previous year, which was a 
record up to that time. 

With residential construction down 25 
per cent in 1929 as compared with 1928, 
our increase in sales may be attributed to 
better application of sales effort and to 
a national awakening to the advantages 
of gas for house heating by home owners 
who changed over from some other form 
of heating. This is a movement we have 
fostered for years and only now are re- 
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sults showing Not only do we show 
an increase but the entire gas boiler and 
furnace industry enjoyed improved sales 
in 1929. 

The above helpful factors will continue 
to operate in 1930, and most prognosti- 
cators appear to believe that continued 
low rates for money will stimulate build- 
ing, which in turn should stimulate our 
business. We are therefore optimistic 
about 1930, since conditions in our in- 
dustry are satsfactory. 


——-+ 


Contest Feature of Refrigerator Sales 
Promotion Campaign 


To stimulate greater interest in gas re- 
frigeration by demonstrating how little it 
costs, dealers throughout Maryland and 
the Virginias are conducting a highly suc- 
cessful sales promotion campaign that in 
many respects is unique in the annals of 
the refrigeration business. Launched by 
a leading department store of Baltimore 
and dealer for Electrolux, it has been re- 
peated in Petersburg, Va. and in New- 
port News. It is also scheduled for Ports- 
mouth, Va., Norfolk, Va., Martinsburgh, 
W. Va., and Winchester, Va., by local 
gas utilities 

The startling window display used dur- 
ing each campaign attracted big crowds 
by its uniqueness and simplicity, provok- 
ing thousands throughout the territory to 
enter the contest. Interest was heightened 
in the affair by staging the sealing of 
the gas and water meters by some prom- 
inent member of the community such as 
a local professor, engineer or member of 
the Chamber of Commerce. To permit an 
exact estimate of the cost of the water 
and gas each contestant was asked to 
carry his figure to the hundredth of a 


Stacey Mfg. Erect Holder for Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Co. 


The Stacey Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have received contract for the in- 
stallation of a 3,000,000 cu. ft. capacity 
four lift Holder at the “G” and Venango 
Street Station of the Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Erection work will be started promptly 
and holder will be ready for service May 
Ist 


cent such as .3725. This reduced possi- 
bilities of duplicates to a minimum. 

Literally thousands have participated in 
the campaigns all of which featured a 
guessing contest on the amount of gas 
and water required to operate an Elec: 
trolux for one day. 

In Baltimore the campaign consisted 
cf a special window display, newspaper 
advertising, invitations and a contest in 
which an Electrolux was offered as first 
prize. In some of the smaller towns the 
first prize consisted of $50 in paid-up bills. 
As an inducement to buy a refrigerator 
during the special week, a set of refrig- 
erator dishes was offered with each pur- 
chase, an ailowance of ten dollars on the 
customer’s old ice box, and no installation 
charge. 

On one evening during the week a lec- 
wre was given to women on the subject 
of food preservation. In the larger cities 
home economists talked, while in the 
smaller towns the lecture was given by 
the company’s sales manager. At each 
gathering, refreshments were served 
consisting of frozen deserts and chilled 
drinks. Hundreds of women attended 
the lectures and received first hand infor- 
mation about gas refrigeration. 
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Service Cleaners 
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SUPERIOR 


METER CO. 
167-41st Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
































Why Tear Up the Surface and Block Traffic? 


The ARMCO JACKING 


METHOD Cuts out Waste! 
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THE Armco Jacking Method — 
simple, quick, efficient, low in 
cost—has definitely taken the place 
of the hazardous, expensive and 
slow open trenching with its inevit- 
able interference with traffic. 

Such is the verdict of many of 
America’s leading public utility 
officials and engineers, who report 
savings of 30 to 75 per cent as 
compared to open trench estimates. 

Simply jack Armco Corrugated 
Iron Pipe through! Why tear up 
the tracks or the highway? 

Why detour traffic? Why suffer 
labor delays that run into hundreds 


ARMCO CULVERT MFRS. ASSOCIATION 
Middletown, Ohio 


Saves Time! 
Costs Less! 


of hours by flagging men off the 
job to let trains pass? 

Armco Corrugated Iron Pipe is 
the only corrugated metal drain 
with a record of 24 years in service 
—in Nature’s laboratory, under the 
actual test of time and the elements. 

Combined, the Armco Jacking 
Method and Armco Corrugated Iron 
Pipe are effecting large savings and 
promoting the effi- 











One of four openings for installation of 
352 feet of Armeo Corrugated Iron Culverts 
jacked under 23 railroad tracks by Iroquois 





Gas Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y 





cient results of = 
many American 
users. Send the 


coupon for proofs 
of superiority. 


Name 


SK A Ss Se 








Armco Culvert Mfrs. Association, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


Send me proofs of the advantages of the Armco 
Jacking Method in public utility work. 
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If a mystic glass could show you 
how the valve parts will look in ten years 


poste Sn oe 
an eS ae 


<o 
ES enon 


ins 


When you are purchasing valves, if you could see 
what inside workings of the valve will look like after 
good hard use, it would be no problem at all to pick 
the right. valve. And the Darling Valve is the valve 
you would pick, even though it does cost more. It 
has the stamina to continue in giving first class service 
long after valves that cost a little less have been dis- 
carded 


Ben iO ge ot cae mens oy alae fe 
* a sate Sere ie 


A CSN ES 
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DARLING VALVE & MFG. CO., Williamsport, Penna. 


New York Chicago Oklahoma City Houston 


DARLING GATE VALVES 
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There's a big future for 
Home Heating by gas 


Let Us Help You Get Your Share 


HE “Heat by Gas” movement is getting under way 

rapidly. Sensible people everywhere are turning to 
this automatic, silent, safe, clean, healthful way of home 
heating. And this turn to gas heating is building an ever 
increasing and profitable gas load for Utilities who make 
it their job to sell the Roberts and Duplex automatic gas 
burning equipment. 


There’s a big future for 

home heating by gas. In 

fact the surface has hardly 

DUPLEX been scratched. You can 
HEATING SYST serve your customers best 
where a conversion type 
burner is required by recom- 
mending the Roberts Con- 
trolled Gas Heating Unit, 
and for original installations 


the Duplex Unit Control 
Gas Heating Unit. 














ROBERTS 


GAS HEATING UNIT 


Many well known gas com- 
panies have built large prof- 
its thru the energetic sale of 
the Roberts and Duplex 
Units. And at the same time 
they have increased enor- 
mously the consumption of 
gas in their area. Your com- 
pany already recognizes the possibilities of home heating by 
gas. Write today for complete sales data and catalogues on 
the Roberts and Duplex Units. 














ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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(Gases 





Differential 
Regulator 


Use No. 1— To maintain a con- 
Stant pressure ratio (differential) 


between manufactured and natural 
gas. 


Use No. 2—To maintain a con- 
stant rate of flow, or line pressure. 


Use No. 3—To check the flow of 
and prevent the escape of large 


volumes of gas when breaks occur 
in line or holder. 


In any of these three services, this regulator 
gives the same efficient results that the gas 


world expects from all C-F products for gas 
regulation. 


A free bulletin explains the special applica- 
tions and abilities of the C-F Differential 
Regulator for Mixing Gases. 


THE CHAPLIN-FULTON MFG. Co. 


28-40 PENN AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








| 
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TRADE CATALOGS 


Published by manufacturers of Gas Equipment and Ap- 
pliances for you. Order by number, using coupon on 








PLANT EQUIPMENT 


A. B. C. SELF CLINKERING GENERATOR 
The Western Gas Con- 


struction Co. 88 

“AMERICAN” GAS AND METER TEST- 
ING APPARATUS 

American Meter Co. 320 


AUTOMATIC GOVERNORS 

Connelly Irom Sponge & 

Governor Co. 289 
BALANCE GOVERNORS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. * 290 


| BACK PRESSURE VALVES 


Connelly Iron Sponge & . 
Governor Co. 295 


| BECKER TYPE COMBUSTION COKE & 


GAS OVENS 3 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 235 

8. H. CO. THICKENER 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 56 

. CO. VERTICAL SCRUBBER 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 57 

CALORIMETRY 

American Meter Co. 321 

CAMPBELL SOLID METAL WINDOW, 

= 


B. H 


HE 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 53 
COAL AND ASHES GATES 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 233 
COAL PRODUCTS TREE : 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 


COKE FIRED GAS PRODUCER OPERATION 


The Koppers Construction 
Co 
CONTINUOUS VERTICAL COMBINA- 
TION OVENS , 
The Koppers Construction 
Company 
COUNTER BALANCE MANHOLES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Ca- 299 
DEHYDRATION OF MANUFACTURED 
GAS 
The Koppers Construction 
Co 3° 


| pISTRICT L. C, GOVERNORS 


Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 293 


DR. OTT-LUX-GAS TESTER 
The Alpha Lux Co., Tac. 23 
DRY QUENCHING 
Dry uenching Equip- 
ment Corp. 206 


DRY QUENCHING OF COKE 
Dry uenchivg Equip- 


ment Corp. 204 
DUPLEX VALVES 
Andale Co. 45 


FAST’S FILEXIPLE COUPLING 
The Ba:tlett Hoyward Co. 54 


FORGED STF.EL GATE VALVES 
Darling Valve & Mfg. Co 20 


GAS COMPENSERS 


Isbell Porter Co. 140 
GAS COOLER 
Andale Co. 46 


GAS DISTRIBUTION 


The U. G. I. Contracting 


Co. 76 
GAS FILTERS 

American Meter Co. 322 
GAS MEASUREMENT 

American Meter Co. 323 


GENERAL CONDENSED CATALOG 
Combustion Engineering 
Ce rpn. 306 
Green Cuatn Grate STOKER 
Combustion Engineering 
Corpn. 309 
HAND COLORIMETER 
The Alpha Lux Co. Inc. 22 
HIGH EFFICIENCY GAS CONDENSERS 
Isbell Porter Co. 
NLOWARD CHARGER 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. 87 


INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY 


C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 22a 


HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 

Union Carbide & Carbon 

Corpn. 255 
JET PHOTOMETERS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 29 
KENNEDY AUTOMATIC CONTROL 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 55 
KOPPERS COMPANY'S COAL GAS 

PLANTS, THE 

rae Koppers Construction 

0. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 

American Meter Co. 324 
LA MONT WASTE HEAT STEAM GEN- 

ERATOR 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 52 
LIQUID PURIFICATION 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. &5 


1.UX RECORDING GAUGE 
The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 21 


MACKENZIE EXHAIUSTERS 


Isbell Porter Co. 141 
MANUAL OF DRY BOX PURIFICATION 
J. Levino and Co. 276 


MERCURY SEAL GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 


Governor Co. 29 
METERS, GAS 

American Meter Co. 326 
“METRIC” IRONCASE METERS 

American Meter Co. 325 
MITCHELL ELECTRIC VIBRATING 

SCREENS 

C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 229 


NAPHTHALENE ABSORPTION PLANTS 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. &4 

NEW APPARATUS FOR THE REMOVAL 

OF NAPTIALENE AND GUM FORM- 
ING CONSTITUENTS FROM GAS 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 242 

NEW METHODS OF GAS PURIFICATION 
The Koppers Construction 
o. 241 

OBSERVATIONS ON LUX-MATERIAL 
The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 24 

ORIFICE METERS 
American Meter Co. 

PIVOTED BUCKET CONVEYORS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 232 

PRESSURE GAUGES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 2 
American Meter Co. 328 

PURIFICATION OF OPEN HEARTH 

FUEL GAS, THE 
The Koppers Construction 


32 


7 


Co. 239 
RELIANCE SERVICE REGULATORS 

Isbell Porter Co. 139 
ROADLESS BARROWS 

Isbell Porter Co. 133 
ROTARY SELF-CLEANING STRAINER 

Andale Co. 
SERVICE CLEANERS 

American Meter Co. 329 


SERVICE GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 292 
SERVICE D. C. GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 
SHAVING SCRUBBERS 


Isbell Porter Co. 138 
SKIP HOISTS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Ine. 231 


SMOOT CONTROL OF COMBUSTION 4$ 
APPLIED TO TRAVELING GRATE 
STOKERS 

Smoot Engineering Corpn. 69 


SMOOT CONTROL AS APPLIED TO 
UNDERFEED STOKERS 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 67 
SMOOT CONTROL AS APPLIED TO 
WATER GAS SETS 
Smoot Enginearing Corpn. 68 
SMOOT STEAM ACCUMULATOR AND 
CONTROL SYSTEM 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 66 


(Continued on page 96) 
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_CGOMPANY, 





GASSTOPS 


LET US #40 
ON YOUR 1930 


REQUIREMENTS 
BUILT FOR SERVICE 


KITSON COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Welsbach Street Illuminating Co. 








GENERAL OFFICES: 
261 North Broad Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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Gas Plants Use 
The Quigley Gun 


Speeds Refractory 
Repairs and 
Construction 







The Quigley Refractory 
Gun shoots plastic refrac- 
tory mixtures 
with great ve- 
locity to any 
place in wall, 
arch or baffle of furnace. It makes 
the material stick where hand 
troweled or rammed-in ap- 
plications might fail to hold. 
Gas plants use the Quigley Gun 
to: Fill cracks or holes, Restore 
burned out walls, resurface new or 
old walls, Repair leaky baffles, Build new baffles, etc. 
Also for Coke Oven maintenance. 


Compare these Repair Methods 
The gun fills every 


crevice to full 
depth. 














Shoots Premixed Materials 


It is generally known that a premixed refractory ma- 
terial is more seasoned than a mixture of water and 
dry refractory made instantaneously at the nozzle, 





Premixing allows the use of either wet or dry re- 
fractories, permits proper seasoning and assures uni- 
formity and effectiveness of material as applied. 


The Quigley Gun operates by compressed air, Used 
by many large industrial plants and public service 
companies. Ask for list of users and descriptive 


bulletin R. G. 130. 


QUIGLEY :22%355 COMPAN Yac. 


56 West 45th Street New York 
REFRACTORY MATERIALS FOR FURNACE CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
ACID PROOF CEMENTS ACID AND ALKALI PROOF COATINGS 


Stock and Service through Agents in Every Industrial Center 
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SPECIFICATIONS ON HIGH AND LOW 
PRESSURE HOLDERS 


The Stacey Bros. Gas. 
Constrn. Co. 74 


“STACEY BULLET” 


The Stacey Bros. Gas 
Constn. Co. 73 


STREET DEPARTMENT TOOLS 


Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 2 


STREET MAIN GOVERNORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 134 
SULZER DRY QUENCHER TYPE C 
Dry Quenching Equipment 
Corpn. 


THROTTLE GOVERNORS & COMPEN- 
SATORS 


Isbell Porter Co. 142 
U. G. I, BARRING DOWN MACHINE, 


* 
é 


The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 


aS & & 
OVENS 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 
U. G. I. MECHANICAL GENERATOP 
AND CHARGER, THE 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 


INTERMITTENT CHAMBER 


te? 


vu. G. I. MODEL B 
CONTROL, THE 


The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 


AUTOMATIC 


78 
VALVES 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. 8&4 
VALVES & SPECIALS 
Isbell Porter Co. 144 
VALVES 


Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 35 
WATER GAS 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. &y 
WATERLESS GAS HOLDERS 

The Bartlett Haynard Co. 58 
WEST GAS 

West Gas Improvement Co. 175 
POSITIVE PRESSURE BLOWERS 

The Connersville Blower 

0. 

ROOTS ACME GAS PUMPS 

The P. H. & F. M. 

Roots Co. 212 
ROOTS ACME GAS PUMP INSTRUC- 

TIONS AND PARTS LIST 

fae, 2.62 fF. 

Roots Co. 211 
ROOTS GAS PUMP INSTRUCTIONS AND 

PARTS LISTS 
me. 2 8-8 F... &. 


Roots Co. 213 
ROOTS POSITIVE DISPLACEMENT 
METER 
The PF. H. & FPF. M. 
Roots Co. 209 


ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 59 
STANDARD DUTY GAS PUMP CON- 
STRUCTION 
Tee, Bead. BM. 
Roots Co. 216 
INSTRUMENTS 


BRISTOL’S AIR OPERATED CONTROL- 
LERS 


The Bristol Co. 122 
BkISTOL’S AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
CONTROL VALVES 
The Bristol Co. , 126 
BROWN AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 


CONTROL CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 166 


BROWN ELECTRIC FLOW METER 
CATALOG 


The Brown Instrument Co. 176 
BRISTOL'S LONG DISTANCE TRANS 
MITTING GAUGES 


The Bristol Co. 129 
BRISTOL’S PYROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 130 


BEOWN PYROMETER CATALOG 


The Brown Instrument 
Co. 171 


BRISTOLS PYROMETER CONTROLLERS 
The Bristol Co. 123 

BRISTOLS RECORDING BAROMETERS 
The Bristol Co, 125 


BRISTOL’S RECORDING LIQUID LEVEL 
GAUGES 


The Bristol Co. 128: 
BRISTOL’S RECORDING MILLIVOLT- 
METERS FOR ELECTROLYSIS 
SURVEYS 
The Bristol Co. 127 


ERISTOL’S RECORDING PRESSURE & 
VACUUM GAUGES 


The Bristol Co. 13? 
BRISTOL RECORDING PSYCHROMETERS- 
The Bristol Co. 308 


BRISTOL’S TEMPERATURE CONTROL- 
LERS 


The Bristol Co. 124 
BRISTOL’S RECORDING THERMO- 
METERS 


The Bristol Company 132 


HOW THE OTHER FELLOW DOES IT— 
(FEATURING TEMPERATURE CON- 
TROL IN 22 GAS FIRED INDUSTRIAL. 
HEATING JOBS) 


The Brown Instrument Co. 165 


INSTRUMENTS FOR GAS INDUSTRY 
no. 6 


Taylor Instrument Co., 219 


MEETING YOUR IDEAS ON THE FLOW 
PROBLEM 


The Brown Instrument Co. 164 
PRESSURE GAUGE CATALOG 

The Brown Instrument Co. 169 
RECORDING DEMAND FOR GAS METERS 

American Meter Co. 330 
RECORDING THERMOMETERS CATALOG 

The Brown Instrument Co. 168 
RESISTANCE THERMOMETERS CATALOG 

The Brown Instrument Co. 167 


REGULATORS 
AUTOMATIC TRUCK-CLOSING ANTI- 
VACUUM VALVE 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 282 


BOTTLED GAS AN ALLY OF THE GAS 
INDUSTRY 
Sprague Meter Co. 306 
FULTON GAS FUEL BOILER GOVERNOR 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 248 
FULTON GAS REGULATOR CATALOGUE 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 247 
HIGH PRESSURE LINE REGULATORS 
AND HIGH PRESSURE RELIEF 
VALVES 


Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 


HIGH PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 279 


LITTLE GIANT HOUSE REGULATOR 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 283 


LOW PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 28 


METER HANGER CATALOG 
Mueller Co. , 
PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 175 
POCKET HAND BOOK—DIRECTIONS 
FOR SETTING AND OPERATING 
FULTON GAS REGULATORS 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 249 
REGULATOR CATALOG 
Mueller Co. Rf 
REGULATOR CATALOG 
qrsuolde Gas Regulator 
0. 


REGULATORS FOR HIGH & MEDIUM 
PRESSURES 
Sprague Meter Co. 225 
RELIANCE BALANCE VALVE DISTRICT 
REGULATOR 
Isbell Porter Co. 133 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Here it is! 

The New Improved 

i Typ e 
AutomatiCook 
“os with 5 


NON-CLOG 


a" great Features 


CHROMIUM 
PLATE 





HE NEW “K” type AutomatiCook 
has five great features to make gas 
range selling easier for you. Here they 


MWITHONEBOLT are: ™) Handsome chromium plate finish. 


(2) Fully visible dial. (3) Fool-proof One- 
Minute Temperature Check. (4) Non- 
Clog by-pass. (5) Only one bolt attach- 


ment to range. 


The new AutomatiCook is smaller, more 
handsome, more compact. It’s better 
looking. There’s a One-Minute Temper- 
ature Check. Every working part is acces- 
sible from outside of range. 


More than 100 makes of the new ranges 
will be AutomatiCook equipped this year. 
Learn all about this greatly improved 
heat control now. Write for full descrip- 
tive literature . . . today! It might result 
in your selling more ranges this season. 


ROBERTSHAW 


AutomatiCook 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY 


Youngwood, Penna. 
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DATA 


At Your Command 





The reliable up-to-the-minute op- 

erating data Tycos Instruments 

give, enable you to maintain cor- 

rect pressures and temperatures in 
: your gas plant at al) times. 


i On the coal bench... the car- 

| buretted water gas machine . . . in 
the purification equipment . . . the 
distribution system . . . for highest 
efficiency, use Tycos. 


. 25 places in making coal gas—13 
: places in carburetted water gas—9 
places in producer gas—2 in oil 
gas—throughout the plant, Tycos 
; : Temperature and Pressure Instru- 


| ments increase operating effi- 
' ciency. Write for Catalog Part 
600, especially for the gas 


industry. 


+ Shae, 


Seibteteaeel re 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBU- 
TYCOS BUILDING TORS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTD., 

LONDON 


“Rupee 28ee 







| TEMPERATURE 
| INSTRUMENTS 





THE SIXTH INDUSTRY 
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RELIANCE LOW PRESSURE OR APPLI- 
ANCE REGULATORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 136 


SINGLE DISTRICT & DOUBLE DISTRICT 
REGULATORS 


Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 


REFRACTORIES 
BIASBRIX 

General Refractories Co. 8 
CEMENTING JAMP JOINTS 

Quigley Furnace Special- 

ties Co. 9 


CHOOSING A HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CEMENT 


General Refractories Co. 11 


GENUINE HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CEMENT, A 


General Refractories Co. 10 


GREFCO CHROME HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CEMENT 


General Refractories Co. 12 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CEMENT IN THE 
GAS PLANT 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 
HOT PATCHING RETORTS 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 160 
“YTEMPITE IN THE GAS PLANT 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 163 


METHODS OF RESEARCH NEWLY 
APPLIED TO REFRACTORIES 


General Refractories Co. 9 


PROTECT YOUR PLANT & EQUIPMENT 
—A PROTECTIVE COATING 


Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 


QUICK CARBURETOR REPAIRS MADE 
HYTEMPITE 


Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 157 
QUIGLEY REFRACTORY GUN, THE 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 
QUIGLEY ACID PROOF CEMENT 


Quigley Furnace Spe- 
cialties Co., Inc. 310 


REFRACTORIES (CATALOG OF) 
General Refractories Co. 25 
STANDARD SILICA BONDING CEMENT 
General Refractories Co. 277 
PIPE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co. 145 
CAST IRON PIPE 


United States Cast Iron 

Pipe & Foundry Co. 149 
CAST IRON PIPE & FITTINGS 

McWane Cast Iron Pipe 

Co. 203 
COMPARATIVE DATA 

a Steel Products 

0. 


COUPLINGS AND SPECIALTIES FOR 
NATURAL GAS 


S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 43 


COUPLINGS FOR MANUFACTURED GAS 
MAINS 


S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 42 
FOR EVERY JOINT ON THE LINE 


Victaulic Co. of Amer. 13 
HANDBOOK OF CAS1 IRON PIPE FOR 

GAS SERVICE 331 
WESTLING VALVE 

Bartlett Hayward Co. 275 
WOODALL-DUCKHAM VERTICAL RE- 

TORTS 

Isbell Porter Co. 143 

BLOWERS 


CON NERSVILLE GAS EXHAUSTERS, 
BOOSTERS AND METERS 


The Connersville Blower 
Co. 
CON NERSVILLE POSITIVE PRESSURE 
BLOWER 
The Connersville Blower 
225 


( 33 


CONNERSVILLE CYCLOIDAL PUMPS 
The Connersville Blower 
0. I53 
COVERS INDUSTRY LIKE A BLANKET 
The H. & M. M. 
Roots Co. 218 
HANDBOOK OF CAST IRON PIPE (DIS- 
TRIBUTED TO GAS OFFICIALS AND 
ENGINEERS ONLY) 
Cast Iron Pipe Research 
ssn, 
HANDBOOK OF CAST IRON PIPE FOR 
GAS SERVICE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 148 
HANDBOOK OF DE LAVAUD CENTRIP- 
UGALLY CAST IRON PIPE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co. 146 
JOINTS ON DE LAVAUD CAST IRON 
PIPE FOR GAS SERVICE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co. 147 
MECHANICAL TUBING 
Pittsburgh Steel Products 
0. 286 


NAYLOR SPIRAL-WELD TONCAN IRON 
PIPE 


Naylor Pipe Co. 177 
PIPE COUPLINGS 

Victaulic Co. of Amer. 14 
STEEL PIPE COUPLINGS 

S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 41 


STORY OF PITTSBURGH SEAMLESS 
Pittsburgh Steel Products 
Co. 285 


STREET DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Co. 261 


MONEL WET TYPE METERS 
Superior Meter Co. 223 

PIPE (Coatings, Couplings, Joints, 
Welding Equipment) 

EMCO DEMAND METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 268 


EMCO LARGE CAPACITY POSITIVE GAS 
METERS 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 266 


EMCO NO. 5 LARGE CAPACITY PRESSED 
STEEL GAS METER 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 267 


FIELD DIRECTIONS FOR APPLYING 
BITUMASTIC ENAMEL 
Wailes Dove-Hernuston 
Corpn. 201 
HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 
The Linde Air Products 
Co. 
LONG PIPE LINES WITH OXWELDED 
JOINTS 
The Linde Air Products 
Co. 81 
MILE AFTER MILE 
Wailes Dove-Hermistom 


Corpn. 200 
OXWELD 

The Linde Air Products 

Co. 83 


OXY-ACETYLENE TIPS 
The Linde Air Products 
Co. 80 
PIPE WRAPPING — 
General Paint Corpn. 311 
PROTECTION FOR SERVICES AND 
OTHER SMALL DIAMETER PIPE 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston 
Corpn. 199 
PROTECTION OF OIL & GAS LINES 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston 


Corpn. 334 
METERS 
APPARATUS BULLETINS 

American Meter Co. 119 
CAST IRON GAS METERS 

Sprague Meter Co. 284 


DISPLACEMENT AND ORIFICE MEAS- 
UREMENT : 
American Meter Co. 335 
EMCO STANDARD DOMESTIC AND CURB 
BOX METERS 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 265 


(Continued on page 100) 
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Easily Laid 
Above or Below Ground 
An Advantage of Naylor Pipe 


JERE is one of the advantages of using light weight pipe. 

When uneven ground and wooded sections are reached 
...when ditches are out of the question...light weight pipe can 
be easily and quickly laid on any type of supporting blocks. 


The line shown in the photograph is a 6” line of light weight 
Naylor Pipe. 


Naylor Pipe is one half the weight of standard weight 
wrought pipe. This light weight means an easy solution to 
any laying problem. And it means ease of handling... 
speedier laying . .. lower labor costs. 


In addition to light weight, Naylor Pipe also has strength 
due to its electric welded spiral lock-seam and long life for 
it is made of Toncan Iron which has greater resistance to 


rust and corrosion. 


NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 


Main Office and Plant, 1230 East 92nd Street, CHICAGO 


Sales Offices: 
25 Church Street, New York, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, 
1500 Cadillac Square Building, Detroit 
4 2 ¥ " -Di: h Building, H 
Naylor Pipe carrying 507 Philtower Building, Tulsa 601 Post-Dispate ding, Houston 


propane gas for the _~ DUCOMMUN CORPORATION 


Cabot CarbonCompany Los Angeles San Francisco 
Seminole, Oklahoma. Exclusive Distributors: California, Arizona, Nevada and Utah. 


40’0”’ lengths, 6” dia- MONTREAL, CANADA ~- Mechanical Equipment Co., - New Birks Building 
meter. 


ws I become Wat ~ ft? 

Nie LO} CY 

Standardized Naylor Pipe is made ESSN 

aye , 12” 1. Sane 14” to 

desired up os 40" o”. Ends made Where corrosion resistance 

to wrought pipe standards for all is not a factor, Naylor Pipe 
typ2s of coupling. can be furnished in steel. 
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CLARK INDUSTRIAL 
BURNER TIPS 





(Patented) 


Industries, in which gas is the fuel, employ 
these tips in various gas capacities, and 
forms adapted to specific needs. Low pres- 
sure fan blast systems adopt this type be- 
cause of the dependability and endurance 
of lava. Made in 15, 30, and 45 cubic foot 
capacities to fit standard reducing couplings. 


We invite correspondence 


American Lava Corporation 
29-59 William Street, 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Manufacturers of Lava Tips & Heat Resistant Insulators 











HUNT 


PIVOTED 


BUCKET 
| CONVEYOR 


The peculiar system of driving by pawls, of 
which the Hunt is the only type existent, 
relieves the wheel of all stress. The Hunt 
conveyor can assume twists impossible with 
a sprocket driven machine. 








WE DESIGN AND BUILD: 


Industrial Railways, Automatic Railways, Cable 
Railways, Cars, Tracks, Switches, Motor Cars, 
Scales, Conveyors, Skip Hoists, Electric Vibrating 
Screens, Cut-Off Valves, or Gates, Weighing and 
Measuring Devices, Coal Crackers, “Stevedore” 
Transmission Rope. 


C.W.HUNT CO. Inc. 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON, 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


Chicago - Montreal - Boston 
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TRADE CATALOGS , 


(Continued from page 98) 


EMCO TIN METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 269 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
TANDEM METERS 


The Connersville Blower 
Co. 


CON NERSVILLE 


INSTRUCTION FOR THE INSTALLATION 
AND OPERATION OF CONNERSVILLE 
ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS 

Connersville Blower Co. 341 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MAXIMUM 

DEMAND RECORDER 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 336 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE 
P. U. T . T. RECORDING GAUGE 
The Connersville Biower 
Co. 342 
IRONCLAD CAST IRON DRY GAS METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 264 


DREADNAUGHT TYPE METERS 
Sprague Meter Co. 227 
GAS METERS AND APPARATUS 


Lambert Meter Co.. Inc. 173 
American Meter Co. 338 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PROVING 
AND TESTING OF METERS 
American Meter Co. 120 
LINDERMAN LARGE VOLUME GAS 
METERS 
American Meter Co. 339 
METER CATALOG 
American Meter Co. 121 
METERS AND DIAPHRAGMS 
Superior Meter Co. 224 
“METRIC” FLOW METERS 
American Meter Co. 343 
RECORDING DEMAND FLOWMETER 
Lambert Meter Co. 17: 


DEMAND GAS METERS 
Bulletin 13—S prague 


Meter Co. 305 
“WESTCOTT”’ ORIFICE METERS 

American Meter Co. 344 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS FOR’ GAS 


BURNERS IN 1929 
Time-O-Stat Controls Com- 
pany 


Gas Appliances 


INCINERATION 
SALESMEN’S CATALOG SHEET 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 150 


SAID ONE NEIGHBOR TO ANOTHER 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 151 


MODERN DISPOSAL OF WASTE 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 152 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS FOLDER 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 1 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
AUTOMATIC BOILER FEED SYSTEMS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 287 
GAS FIRED HIGH PRESSURE BOILERS 
P. M. Latiner Mfg. Co. 286 
PROFITABLE BAKING 


Bruce McDonald Co. 39 
THE RED DEVIL OVEN 
Bruce McDonald Co. 38 


HOUSE HEATING 
ARCHITECT’S CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 246 
BOILER TRADE CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 245 
BOILER CONSUMER CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 244 
HEAT WITH GAS 
Franklin Gas Appliance Co. 4 
HOMESTEAD FIRES 
The Homestead Heater Co. 19 
HOUSE HEATING DATA BOOK 
Roberts-Gordon Appli- 
ance Corp. 340 
IDEAL GAS BOILER HANDBOOK 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
LAMNECK SERVICE BOOK 
The W. E. Lamneck Co. 65 
MAKES WASHDAY EASIER 
The W. E. Lamneck Co. 64 
THE WASH DAY IN JUNE 
The W. E. Lamneck Co. 63 
JUDELSON DRYERS CATALOG 
Judelson Dryer Corp. 300 
JUDELSON DRYERS MAKE ANY DAY A 
GOOD DRYING DAY 


Judelson Dryer Corp 301 
RANGES 
THE CAREFREE HOSTESS 

American Stove Co. 252 
SUNDAY DINNER 

American Stove Co. 251 
THE SECRET OF HAPPY HOMES 

American Stove Co. 250 
GAS RANGES 

American Stove Co. 253 
ADVERTISING MANUAL 

George D. Roper Co. 48 
IDEAL HOUR COOK BOOK 

Chambers Mfg. Co. 194 


MERCHANDISING GAS APPLIANCES TO 
THE HOUSEWIFE 
Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 49 
MONTHLY BULLETIN 
Chambers Mfg. Co. 195 
ONE THING IS SURE—THE RANGE 


THAT COOKS FOOD BEST, MAKES THE 
MOST FRIENDS 


Chambers Mfg. Co. 198 
RANGE CATALOG 
ers Mfg. Co. 196 
RANGE CATALOG 
Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 51 


RANGE CATALOG 

New Process Stove Co. 260 
RANGE CATALOG 

Dangler Stove Co. 262 
RANGE CATALOG—ORIOLE GAS RANGES 


Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 346 


RANGE CATALOG-——-SMOOTH TOP GAS 
RANGES 


Standard Gas Equip- 

ment Corpn. 347 
RANGE CATALOG—ACORN GAS RANGES 

Standard Gas Equip- 

ment Corpn. 348 
RANGE CATALOG—VULCAN 

DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 

Standard Gas Equip- 

ment Corpn. 349 
ROPER GAS RANGES—APPLIANCES 

Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 288 
SALESMAN’S MANUAL 


HEAVY 


Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 50 
SECRETS OF MODERN COOKERY 
Chambers Mfg. Co. 197 


VULCAN GAS APPLIANCES 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 350 
HEAT CONTROLS 
NEW WELCOLATOR 


Welcolator Co. 304 
REFRIGERATION 
LOW PRESSURE REFRIGERATION 
Welsbach Co. 76 


SECRET OF SILENCE IN REFRIGERA- 
TION 


Servel Sales, Inc. 301 
WATER HEATING 
ADEQUATE HOT WATER CO. 
ee Water Heater 
0. 


CONSTANT HOT WATER 


Welsbach Co. 72 
KOMPAK BOOK 
Kompak Co. 263 


NEVER FAILING HOT WATER 
a Water Heater 
‘0. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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SEND US YOUR GAS PIPE INQUIRIES FOR 1930 NEEDS 
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When cast iron pipe bends without breaking like this McWane gas 
pipe is shown doing, can you afford to pass without pausing? 

Here is a resilience in cast iron pipe that you are not used to—an assur- 
ance that you need not sacrifice permanence for strength in your mains. 
Use McWane «ast iron gas pipe and you get both. 


Cut Out The 
CODDLING — Why McWane 


Is Better Gas Pipe 


1. Sand cast. Cuts, taps, ships 





Coddling—wrapping, coating, repair- 


ing—costs money. Switch to McWane beautifully. 
cast iron gas pipe and you save money | 
when you buy and again when you 2600 Ibs. average transverse 
operate. strengths. 

McWane gas pipe comes as small as 3. Accurate Bells and Spigots. 
14 inch; as large as 12 inch. Standard 4. Modern weights—more feet 
lengths. -B. & S. plain ends, or McWane pa wen. 








threaded joints. High or low pressures. 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


McWANE CAST IRON PIPE CO. PACIFIC STATES CAST IRON PIPE Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. PROVO,UTAH 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





























CAST IR 


McWANE PIPE IS BETTER PIPE—SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
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7, 
{LEK REEL 


GAS OVEN 





ONSTANT, uniform motion, combined with 

proper heat distribution, assures a thorough 
and even bake, for all baking operations. 
Eight distinctive advantages make McDonald- 
made, Meek Reel Ovens the choice of thous- 
ands of bakers all over the world for the past 
quarter of a century. Let us solve your baking 
problems. Complete information on request. 


THE BRUCE McDONALD CO. 
2015 aang von St. Kansas City, Mo. 





We can furnish Valves for work- 


ing pressures up to 1200 lbs. 
per sq. in. 
Send for Circular 5 


Thel,.U DLOW 


VALVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TROY, N. Y. 


New York Boston 
11 West 42nd St. Tremont Bldg. 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
The Rookery Oliver Bldg. 


a 


OOOO IODC oOo seoe$es 


Harrison Building 


Kansas City 
R. A. Long Bidg. 
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TRADE CATALOGS 


(Continued from page 100) 


| WARM FRIENDS (RADIANT GAS 


HEATERS) 
Welsbach Co. 71 


WATER HEATERS 
Pittsburgh Water Heater 
Co. 257 


PAINT 


| ASPHALTUM BASE PAINTS 


Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 31 

CE-CO-PAINTS FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
PLANTS 

Cheeseman-&lliot Co., Inc. 34 
COLOR HARMONY 

Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 26 
EXTERIOR BUILDING PAINTS 

Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 30 
HEAT RESISTING PAINTS 

Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 32 


LOW VISIBILITY—(PAINT) 


Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 27 


| METAL PRESERVATIVE PAINTS 


Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 29 


PAINTS FOR RESISTING STAINS AND 
DAMPNESS 


Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 28 


| QUIGLEY TRIPLE-A PROTECTIVE COAT- 


INGS 
Quigley Furnace Spec- 
ialties Co. 
I'PCHNICAL PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliott Co., Inc 33 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
\GE OF STEEL IN BUSINESS AFFAIRS 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


\IDS TO THE ECONOMICAL CONDUCT 
OF BUSINESS 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 90 


\NALYSIS AND INDEXING SERVICE 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


BAKER VAWTER-KALAMAZOO LOOSE- 
LEAF EQUIPMENT 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc, 


THE DOOR THAT GUARDS Your 
RECORDS 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


FOR ALL THE WRITING YOU REQUIRE 
ON A TYPEWRITER 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


IS FLOOR SPACE AT A PREMIUM IN 
YOUR OFFICE? 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


KARDEX VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 

MACHINE BILLING OF CUSTOMERS 

ACCOUNTS 

Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 
MODIFIED SYSTEM OF LEDGERLESS 
BOOK-KEEPING 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. $3 





Eprror, AMERICAN Gas JourNAL, 53 Park Priace, New Yorx 


Please send (at no expense to me) the following booklets. 
(Insert numbers from list) 


ft TR OR ee eee 


BOM tits ceaddstas tows 


TEE |S chicks dead ok ook 


NEW BILLING METHOD REDUCES 
OPERATORS AND SPEEDS WORK 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


NO BUILDING IS IMMUNE 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


NOISE—IT’S ON YOUR OFFICE PAY- 
ROLL 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


JHE PUBLIC UTILITY OFFICE ANI 
THE PUBLIC 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


THE PUBLIC UTILITY OFFICE AND 
THE GENERAL MANAGER 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENT PROCEDURE 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 117 


REMINGTON RAND SECTIONAL STEEL 
SHELVING 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


REMTICO TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


RUSSELL-SOUN DEX 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


SAFE-CABINET RECORD PROTECTION 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


THE SAFE-FILE 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, imc. 


STOCK CONTROL 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 18 


3% MILES OF CARDS IN 20 SQ. FT. OF 
SPACE 
Reminaton Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


TO READ THE METER AND MORE 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 96 


A TYPEWRITER BUYER’S PRESCRIP- 
TION 
Kkemington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


VERTICAL FILING : 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


WHATS PUBLIC ABOUT PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 
WHAT YOU CAN DO IN FIFTEEN 
SECONDS 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 
WHY DOES THE TYPEWRITER HAVE 
ONLY TEN NUMERALS? 
Remington Rand Business 
Service. Inc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALCO CARBIDE GAS BURNERS, FIX- 
TURES AND LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
American Lava Corpn. 36 
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PROVEN ABILITY « «+ «+ «+ 
oe 2 2 4 e+ TO DIG MORE TRENCH 


IN MORE PLACES 
ATMINIMUM COST 


UBLIC Utility Companies now 
Pie the Cleveland Baby Digger 
have found that it is unequalled for 
downright usability and trenching 
Satisfaction, 


In fact gas companies now operating 
it find that the Baby Digger because 
of its compact design and ease of 
transportation gives them machine 
trenching, with all its advantages, on 
over 90% of their trenching nama and 
that the average cost is less than 25% 
of former costs by hand labor. 


The Baby Digger is especially con- 
structed to meet the requirements of 
gas trench digging. It handles profit- 
tably even the small 80 and 100 foot 
city and suburban extensions that are 
continually being made as well as the 
longer and larger lines of main. 


















Highly powered and utilizing the 
most modern method of transmitting 
its power the Baby Digger delivers 
maximum trench footage in the 
toughest and hardest soils. 


Efficiency, simplicity, and absence of 
lost motion are its outstanding char- 
acteristics and a thorough knowledge 
of gas trench requirements gained 
from long experience in the field is 
reflected in every detail. 


It will pay you to investigate this 
machine. 





Write today for full information. 





THE CLEVELAND IRENCHER COMPANY 


“Pioneers of the Small Trencher” 


20100 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 117 for advertisements of these products 








B. Cc. SELF CLINKERING 
E 
The” Western Gas Construction 


Company. 
ACCUMULATORS—STEAM 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Reth’s Steam Accumulator Co. 
Smeot Engineering Corp. 
The ah a Gas Construction 
Compan 
United a & Constructors, 
Tac. 
ACETYLENE 
an Prest-O- ee Eo Inc. 
Oxweld Acetylen 
ACETYLENE EQUIPMENT 
American Lava Corp. 
ACCOUNTING i. ~ are 
Remington Rand, 
AMMONIA CONCENTRATORS 


tt . ward Co. 
Brose K : Co. 


Bey Company. 
et-Solvay = Corp. 
Sow Mig. Co. 
nger. : 
— Gas Construction 


Compan 
AMMONIA. “CONCENTRATED 
me UCR ae fe 
e achin o. 
Semet-Solvay i deawing Corp. 
AMMONIA PIPE 
ational Tube Company 
AMMONIA RECOVERY APPA- 
RATUS 


The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Western as Construction 


Company. 
AMMONIA STILLS 
ae age Co. 


fe Gar Ee ainery Co. 

pbelt: -Porter Company. 
Koppers Construction Co. 
t-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
ae Sey Mfg. Co. 


nger. 
oe Gas Constructien 
AMMONIA bros 


merican Meter Co. 
APPRAISALS ‘e INVENTORIES 
tacey Bros. Gas Construction Co. 
nited Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 
APPA RATU Ss 
Laborat ewes 
American “Meter Co. 


American Meter 
ASH REMOVAL OUIPMENT 
aan aie Corpn 
STORAGE. BINS 
. W. Hunt Co.. Inc. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Riter-Conley Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
aUDITS 
_— Engineers & Constructors, 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS FOR 
WATER GAS APP. 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


aah 
A] 
ee 





Ine. , : 
The Western Gas Construction 


oO. 
AUTOMATIC RAILWAYS 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
BACK PRESSURE VALVES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gover- 
nor Co. 
Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
BACKRUN GAS EQUIPMENT 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
tt Western Gas Construction 
°. 
BAGS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
BAROMETERS 
The Bristol Company 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gover- 
nor Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
BENCHES 
Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 


The Stacey Mig. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


nc. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
BENZOL 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Indugas, Inc. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 
BENZOL RECOVERY PLANTS 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

BLOWERS 

Connersville Blower Co., The. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

a Equitable Meter Co. 
& F. M. Roots Com- 

oeawr. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


ne. 

i ee Gas Censtruction 
om 

BLUE GAS. PLANT 
Bartlett-Hayward Ca. 
Indugas, Inc. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Comnanv 
at eg FEED SYSTEMS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 
BuiLeRS (GAS FiRED) 
P. M Lattner oo. Co. 
BOILERS—WASTE HEAT 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Combustion Engineering Corpn. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
— Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
he Western Gas Construction 


Company. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
BOOSTERS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


°. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
RICK 


Fire and Checker 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment Co.-Russell! 
Eng. Coro. 
— Engineers & Constructors, 


United States Refractories Corp. 
Silie? 

The Western Gas Construction 
Co 


The Gas Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En 
gineering Corp. 
E. J. Lavino & Company. 
United States Refractories Corp. 
High Alumina 
General Refractories Co. 
BRUSHES, PIPE CLEANING 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
B. T. U. INDICATORS 
Alpha-Lux Co. 
BUILDINGS 


United Engineers & Constructors, 


Tne 
The Western Gas Construction 
Co. 
BURNERS (Industrial) 
American Lava Corp. 
Conversion House Heating 
R ery Gordon Appliance Corpt 


BY- PRODUCT } aie 
Semet-Solvay 

BY-PRODUCT PLANTS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co 
Indugas, Inc. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
naggenetarel Coa' Carbonization 

° 

The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
West Gas Improvement Co 
The Western Gas Construction 


Co 
CABLE RAILWAYS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
American Meter Co. 


CALORIMETERS 

oy Meter Co. 
CARBID 

Union Carbide Sales Co. 
CARBONIZATION 

The Gas Gickinecs Co. 

Low Temperature 
inggraaienes Coal Carbonization 


CARBURETTED WATER GAS 
PLANTS 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay ee le ol Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

— Engineers & Constructors, 


The Wester Gas Construction 


Ca. 
CARS 
C. W. Hunt Co.. Inc 
me Western Gas Construction 


CASINGS, SEAMLESS STEEL 
National Tube Co. 


CAST IRON PIPE 
Bell & Spigot 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Ass’n. 
— States Pipe & Foundry 


The Western Gas Construction 


Co. 
CEMENTS 
Acid-proof 
General Refractories Co. , 
Quigley Furnace ‘Spec. Co., Inc. 
Firebrick 
Refractory & 
Corpn, 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved oe -Russell En- 
gineering 
United States Refractories Corp. 
High Temperature 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
General Refractories Co. 
J. Lavino & Co. 
Guitiey Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
efractory & Engineering Corp. 
United States Refractories Corp. 
Refractory 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved — Russell En- 
gineering 
FE. T. Lavino rig Co. 


Engineerying 


Refractory & Engineering 
Corpn. 

United States Refractories Corp. 
Silica 


General Refractories Co. 

Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 
CHAMBER OVENS 

United Engineers & Constructors, 

Inc. 

CHARGING MACHINERY 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
gineering Corp 
Isbell- Porter ER 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
CHUTES 
C. W. Hunt Co., Ine. 
Riter-Conley Company. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

CLAMPS (PIPE) 
R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 
cLocks & WATCHES, Stop 

American Meter Co. 

COALS 
Boone County Coal Corpn. 
COAL GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Indugas, Inc. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
Ugned Engineers & Construetors. 
ne 
West Gas Improvement Company 
™ hang Gas Construction 
omp 
COAL & COKE BINS CASTINGS 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
The Stacey Mfe Co 
The Western Gas Construction 
o. 


COAL AND SoRe HANDLING 
MACHINE 
Bartlett- arenes Co. 
a Quenching Equipment Corp. 
Hunt Co., Inc. 
Tebell Porter Company. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc 
COAL. TAR PRODUCTS 
International Combustion, Tar, and 
Chemical Corpn. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
COAL TUBES 
C._ W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Meter 
Superior Meter Co. 
COKE CRUSHERS 
The Koppers seecection Co. 
ty Juenching. F NG c 
uenchin quipment Co 
The op) ay Bee om — 
Semet-Solv ny Engineering Corp. 
COKE RECLAMATION SY S8- 
Ts 


Hunt Co., Inc. 
COMPUTERS 
Heating Value 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 
CONDFNSERS 
Andale Co. 
artictt-tiayward Co, 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
High Duty 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


Wolverine Tube Co. 
CONTRACTOks’ TUBS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 

CONTROLS 
The Bristol Company. 
e Brown instrument Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
Combustion 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Gas Pressure 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Gas Producer 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Water Gas Machine 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
CONVEYO 

Cc. W. Hunt Co., 

Isbell- Porter Bem 

The Konners Conetrnction Co. 
CONVERSION UNITS 

Roberts Gordon Appliance Corpn. 
COOLERS 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

The Western Gas Construction 

Company. 

Air 
Andale Company. 

Ammonia Liquor 
Andale Company. 


as 
Andale Company. 
Oil 


Andale Comnanv 
WATER TO WATER 
Audale Company 
COOLING COILS 
The Gas Machinery Co 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
COUPLINGS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
. Dresser Mfg. Co. 
National Tube Co. 
Pittsburgh re Meter Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 
Victaulic Co. of Amer. 
ern ss he 
a. & F. M. Roots Com- 


cuBIC. FOOT BOTTLES 
erican Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
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City Officials... . 


ag 
will read about 


CAST IRON PIPE 


in one or more of these magazines 


Throughout 1930, month after month, the story of 
cast iron pipe’s greater durability and economy will 
continue to be brought forcefully to the attention of 
thousands of engineers and city officials and millions 
of taxpayers. Full page advertisements in the list of 
publications shown eve will graphically present 
the facts concerning cast iron pipe. 


The p ose of this campaign is to make taxpayers 
and city "officials better informed on the subject of 
cast iron mains for water and gas. 


Far-seeing engineers have for many years been 
aware of the fact that cast iron pipe outlasts any 
other material suitable for gas or water mains. 
They know that cast iron pipe can 
be laid and forgotten. And they are 
well aware of the economy resulting 
from this long life. 


The 


Peas ine 


**Q-check”’ symbol shown above has 
been adopted as the trade mark of The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association believes 
that the continuation of this educational program 
is furthering a better understanding of the work of 
engineers, contractors, city planners and city officials. 


For additional information write to The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association is a service or- 
ganization of leading pipe founders, formed to promote the 
scientific improvement and proper use of Cast Iron Pipe. 
Pipe bearing the Association Ie ” mark may be obtained 
from the following: Alabama Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; James 
B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, III; 
Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; Glamorgan Pipe and 
Foundry Company; Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry 
Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; United 
States Pipeand Foundry Company, Burlington, 
N. J.; Warren Foundry and Pipe Company, 
11 Broadway, New York 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 117 for advertisements of these products 





CUTTING APPARATUS & SUP- 
PLIES 


Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 
CRUSHERS 
Riter-Conley Company. 
— FIER 
et-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The te ay as Construction 


Com: 
DEHYDRATORS, GAS 
Andale Company. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
Le Weewern Gas Construction 
‘amnan 
DEMONSTRATION METERS 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Lv. 
DIAPHRAGMS (Meter) 
American Meter Co. 
tambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
American Metcr Lo. 
DISCHARGING PQSMINERY 
Bartlett-Hayward ; 
Improved Siomsent- Rusedil En- 


gineering 
Semet-Solvav Engineering Corp. 
DRAFT GAUGES 

The Bristol Company _ 

Brown instrument Co., The 

Precision ‘thermometer & iustru- 

ment Company. 

Taylor Instrument Companies. 

DRYERS ) 
Diver ‘orpn. 


Lam: Co. 
DUPLEX HEATING SYSTEMS 
Roberts-Gordon Appliance Corpn. 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
4 Hunt Co., inc. 
ELEVATORS 
W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
ENGINE INDICATORS 
Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock 
.» Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
American Meter Co. 
The on Severs Co. 


Combustion 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The C. Kemp Mig. Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 


— Engineers & Constructors. 
ne, 
Consulting 
Rartlett-Havward Co. 
Edw. 


United Engweers & Constructors, 


c. 
The Western Gas Construction 
. pany. 


Contracting 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 

Engineering ‘Company. 

. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
IMPROVED EQUIPMENT 

Russell Engineering Corpn. 

Asbell-Porter Company. 

Riter-Conley Compan). 

Stacey Gros. Gas Const. Co. 

United Engineers & Constructors, 


ne. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 


Distribution 
a oy Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 
Measurement 
American Meter Co. 
Connersville Blower Co. 
EXHAUSTERS 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
The Gas Machinery Co. 


Isbell- Porter on y. 
7 4 F . Roots Com 
panv. 
The Western Gas Construction 


Company. 

EXPANSION BENDS 

The Gas Lg er Co, 

Semet y Engineering Corp. 
FILES “(Steel and Wood) 

Remington Rand. Inc. 
FILES (Visible) 

Remineton Rand, Inc. 
FILTERS. Gas 

American Meter Co. 
FIREBRICK. CEMENT 

General Refractories Co. 

Quigley Furnace Specialties Co.. 


ne. 
Refractory & Engineering Corp. 


FIREBRICK CHECKER BRICK 
(See Brick) 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


nc. 
pe Bp Gas Construction 


FIRST" AID EQUIPMENT 
gue Engineers & Constructors. 


FITTINGS 

S R Dresser Mfg. Co. 

isbell-Porter Company. 

p>emet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

The Stacey Mig. Co. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe and Foun- 
dry Co. 

The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Plain End and Flanged 

Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 


tion. 
FIXTURES 
American Lava Corp 
eS , swat BRICK, AND 


nm — Machinery Co. 
Ritez-Conley Company, 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


ne, 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
FIOW METERS 
American Meter Co. 
biowm isusirument Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
FLUE PIPE (Cast Iron Oval) 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
FURNACES 
Combustion Engineering Corpa. 
Gas Fired 
The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 
Gas Soldering 
American Meter 


c 


Co 
GAS ANALYSIS APPARATUS 


American Meter Co. 
Metric Metal Works. 


GASKETS 


American Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Mew Co. 
Reynold Gas Regulator Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
GAS COAL 
Boone County Coal Corpn. 
GASOMETERS sag 
American Meter 


GAS PLANTS. COMPLETE 


Indugas, Inc. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

Improved Equipment Russell En- 
gineering Corpn. 

Tsbell-Porter Company. 

United Engineers & Constructors. 


ne. 
West Gas Improvement Co i 
The Western Gas Construction 


oO. 
GASSING MACHINE 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Ce. 
GAS TAPE 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
GAS TESTING APPARATUS 
American Meter Co. 
Metric Metal Works. 
GATE VALVES (See votes) 
GATES—WIND & AST 
The P. H. & F. Me “Ete Com 
pany 
The Western Gas Construction 


0. 
GAUGE BOARDS 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
ax "tad Iron Sponge & Governor 


The 5 Machinery Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors. 


nc 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company, 
GAUGES 
American Meter Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


°. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 


Fitoherah Equitable Meter Co. 
e P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
yh 

Superior Meter Co, 

Taylor Instrument Companies. 
he Western Gas Construction 
Company. 

Mercury 

Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Pressure- Recording 

American Meter Co. 

Brown Instrument Co. 

Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 

Siphon 

Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 

ank 

Brown Instrument Co. 

Precision Lhermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 

ater 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
GLOVES 
Safety Gas Main S 
Safet as Main Stopper Co. 
GOVERNORS = 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Automatic 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 

——— Iron Sponge & Governor 

°. 

Gas Industries Laboratories. 

Groble Gas Kegulator Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 

The Sprague Meter Co. 

GOVERNORS (Calorimeter and 
Double Dry) 

American Meter Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Coke Oven 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 

Caety Iron Sponge & Governor 


The Gas Machinery Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 
District 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 

Cognely Iron Sponge & Governor 


Groble Gas Regulator Co. 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Exhauster 

Copatly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Conmaavilie Blower Co., The 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
The H, & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
High Pressure 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
(ageety Iron Sponge & Governo: 


Grobie Gas Regulator Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Th Soragme Meter Co. 


Laborat 
American _™ Co. 
Cmmny Iron Sponge & Governor 


0. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
D. McDonald & Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 

Low Pressure 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Cogaiy Iron Sponge & Governo: 


Grobie Gas Regulator Co. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 

The Sprague Meter » 

etort House 

Isbell-Porter Company. 

Station 


GRATES for Water Gas Generators 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp 
The Western Gas Construction 
Go. 
GRAVITOMETERS 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
GRIDS. for Scrubbers 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp 
The Western Gas Construction 


Co 
GUN-REFRACTORY 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 


HEATERS 
Feed Water 
Andale Company. 
For Oil 
Andale Co. 
American Gas Products Corp. 
American Stove Company. 
Homestead Heater Company. 
Kompak Companv. 
Roberts-Gordon Appliance Corpn. 
Welsbach ew 
Weisbach Compan 
HIGH CAPACITY. ‘METERS 
Lambert Meter Co. 
HOISTS 
The Gas Machinery Cu 
c. Hunt Co.. Inc 
The Western Gas Construction 


Co. 
HOLVERS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. : 
The Western Gas Construction 


o. 
HOPPERS—COAL AND COKE 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. : 
The Western Gas Construction 


Co. 
HIGH PRESSURE STORAGE 
Cruse Kemper Co 
staper Bros. Gas Construction 


Secet Mfg. Co. 
HOWARD AUTOMATIC 
CHARGERS 
se a" Gas Constructios 
‘om 
HYDROGEN GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse Kemper Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Improved — -Russell En 
gineering 
Semet-Solvay ee Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
— Engineers & ‘Constructors 


The so Gas Construction 


Co. 
HYDROGEN SULPHITE TES1 
(Apparatus) 
American Meter Co. 
HYDROMETERS 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru 
ment Company. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
INCINERATORS, GAS-FIRED 
Kernit Incinerator 
INDUSTRIAL GAS MIXERS 
The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co 
Reberts-Gordon Appliance Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
INDUSTRIAL TRACK 
C. W. Hunt Co.. Inc. 
IRON BORING OXIDE 
Gas Purifying Materials Co., Ine 
IRON SPONG 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


‘0. 
IRONERS (Gas Heated) 
Hurley Machine Company. 
INSTRUMENTS 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
American Meter Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Metric Metal Works. 
Precision Thermometer & Instrv 
ment Company. 
Tavlor Instrument Companies 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
INSULATION 
Insulating Cements 
Refractory & Engineering Corpn. 
PACKING FIBRE ; 
Refractory & Engineering Corpn. 
JOINTS (Pipe) 
R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 
United States Pipe & Foundry 


Co. 
Insulating 
United Dasteces & Constructors, 


Inc. 
Victaulie Co. of Amer. 
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ERE IS another 
NATIONAL ad- 
vantage that means a 
real worth while saving 
to gas companies—the 
use of NATIONAL Dou- 
ble Length Pipe for dis- 
tributing mains. Double length pipe cuts the number 
of joints to about one-half . . . reduces leakage and 
means a considerable saving in time, labor and joint- 
making materials. 

The increasing demand for NATIONAL Double 
Length Pipe by gas companies throughout the country 
shows a definite trend towards this feature of economy 
in pipe line construction. This ‘double length” advan- 
tage is, of course, backed by the usual NATIONAL 
qualities. The steel is of low carbon, good welding qual- 
ity and being uniform in chemical and physical prop- 
erties, enables the welding crew to make uniformly 
strong joints. The steel has also a high degree of duc- 
tility—a characteristic that makes long lines flexible 
and easy to lay. 

Remember, NATIONAL is the only lap-welded pipe 
made in double lengths—another reason why it is 


America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY :- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
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Buyers Reference Index 


See page 117 for advertisements of these products 





JOINT RUNNERS 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 

W. E. Lamneck Co. 


y 4 n . 
LAVA BURNER GRIDS 
American Lava Corp. 
LAVA PILOT TIPS 
American Lava Corp. 
LINING—REFRACTORY 
(See nr Linings 
LOCKE 
nee eel Ran 
LOOSE LEAF SQUIPMENT 
Remington Rand Co. 
LUGS—SOLDERING 
Wolverine Tube Company. 
LUX MATERIAL 
Spetes Company. 
LUX SPONGE 
Alpha-Lux Com mgeny 
MANILA AND IRE ROPE 
Cc. W. Hunt ad nc, 
SS o 
American ee Co. 
Srown instrument Co., The 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
MANTLES 
vy cisbach Company. 
MASKS—GAS 
Safety Gas Main Suepe r Co. 
MAST & GAFF cote Sin 


Hunt Co. 
MEASURING CHUTES 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
ay ge SeATORS 


ba Engineers a 


The ifecters Gas Construction 


METER CONNECTIONS 
American Meter Co. 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

S. R. Dresser Mig. Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 


ait Meter 
ER REPAIRING 
 --- &. Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Meter Co. 


— TESTER, Hydro-Pneu- 


ma 
American Meter Co. 
METERS 
American Meter Co. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
eee Equitable Meter Co. 


Brown Instrument Co, 
Connersville Blower Co, The 
The Gas Machinery ‘ 
Lambert Meter Co. 

The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


The 3p Meter Co. 
uperior Meter - 
Uated Engineers & Constructors, 
Ine. 
The Western Gas Construction 
A 
American Meter Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany, 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Su Meter Co. 
emand 
American Meter Co. 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


pany 

Superior Meter Co. 
Nemonstration 
District 

Connersville Blower Co. 

American Meter Co. 


Drv 
Connersville Blower Co. 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 


The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


pany. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Exhibition 

American Meter Co. 
High Pressure 

atural Gas 
American Meter Co. 


Brown Instrument Co. 
Counersville Kiower Co., The 
Lambert ae - 

= La H, & F. M. Roots Com- 


The = ague Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Oil 


American Meter “o 

Brown Instrument Co. 

Connersville Blower Co, The 

The Gas Machinery Co. 
Orifice 

American Meter Co. 
Positive 

The Sprague Meter Co. 
Prepayment 

American Meter Co. 

The Sprague Meter Co. 

Superior Meter Co. 

* Proportional 

The P. H. & F. M. Roots Cum 


pany. 
Rotary Displacement 

Station 
Connersville Blower Co. 
American Meter Co. 
Brown Instrument Co. 
[Sanersvile Blower Co, The 
= . H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


The  Westete Gas Construction 
Company. 
Steam 

American Meter Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc. 

The Western Gas Construction 


American Meter Co. 

The Sprague Meter Co. 

Superior Meter Co. 
et Test 

American Meter Co. 


METER LEATHER 


American Meter Co. 
Besse, Osborn and Odell, Inc. 


MILLER GRIP PACKING 


Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
MTXERS. GAS 


Robert-Gordon Appliance Corpn. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Smoot Engineering Corp 


MOISTURE DETERMINATORS 


United Engineers & Constructors, 


Tr 
MOTORS, ATR OR GAS 


Connersville Blower Co. 


MULOK CARS 


C. W. Hunt Co .,I 


NAPHTHALENE EXTRACTORS 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
e Westers Gas Construction 
Compan 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


Raminetan Rand, Inc. 


OIL HEATERS 


Andale Co. 


ORE, CHROME 


F. J. Lavino & Co. 

General Refractories Co. 

Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 
ORIFICE METERS 

American Meter Co. 
OVENS (REEL TYPE BAKE) 

The Bruce McDonald Co. 
OVFNS—COKF AND GAS 

Improved Equipment 

Russel Engineering Corpn. 

Indugas, Inc. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Semet-Solvay cuencering Corp. 

The Stacev Mfe 

The Western Gas Co. 
OXIDE 

Alpha-Lux Company. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


‘0. 
Gas Purifying Materials Co., Inc. 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 
OXYGEN 
Linde Air Products Co. 
OXYGEN AND HYDROGEN 
MFTERS 
American Meter Co. 
l.ambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
PACKING 
Asbestos 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
PAINTS 

Cheesman-Elliott Co. 

Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 

ane Siacey Mig. Co. 

Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp. 

Metal Protective 
Semet-Solvay Co. 


PAINTS, ANTI ACID AND 
ALKA 


PR arn Elliott Co. 

Quigley Furnace eee. Co., Inc. 
PAINTS, RUSTPROOF 

Cheesman-Elliott BN 

Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
PHOTOMETERS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
PILOTS-SAFETY 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
PIPE 
Waylow Pipe Co. 
Hedges-Walsh-Weidner Co. 
National Tube Co. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
The Stacev Mfg Co. 
United States Pipe & Foundry 


‘0. 
The Western Gas Construction 


Bell 
imation, aides Co. 
ernaet-Solvay Engineer.ng Corp. 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Bell and Spigot 
oS Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


oO. 
Cast Iron 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
as - Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


Flange 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp 
U.S. Cast Iron Pipe & Peuadry 
Lal 
Iron Pipe Loncan 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Screw joint Cast Iron Pipe 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Seamless Steel 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 
Spigot 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Steel 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Naylor Pipe = 
National Tube Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Spiral Welded Pipe 
Naylor Pipe Co, 
Welded Steel 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Mational Tube Co. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
PIPE COATINGS 5 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 
wauces: Dove-tiermiston Corp. 
PLANTS—GAS, COMPLETE 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved — -Russell En- 
gineering 
The Koppers Coneereetion Co. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
— Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company 
PLATES 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Floor 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
The Stacey Bros. Gas Construc- 
tion Co. 
— Engineers & Constructors, 


Tn 
PLUGS. SERVICE AND MAIN 
Rubber 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Soft Wood 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
PORTABLE TEST METERS 

American Meter Co. 

Lamvert Meter Co. 

Superior Meter Co. 
PRODUCER GAS PLANT 

Gas Engineering Co, 

The Koppers Construction Co. 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

— Engineers & Constructors, 


The . Gas Construction 


Comeane. 
PRODUCER GAS STEAM 
American Meter Co. 
PROVERS—Critical Flow for H. P. 
Field Testing 
American Meter Co. 
PROVERS—METER 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
PUMPS 
Dri 


pono. a Meter Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 

D. McDonald & Co. 


as 

Connersville Blower Co.. 

ihe FP. H. & F. M. Koots Com- 
pany. 
Gas Bag 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


American Meter Co. 
t.ambert Meter Co. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


vu 
Connersville Blower Co, The 
The Gas wee Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
any. 


ower 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
The P. H. F. M. Roots Com- 


_, y- 


Case Blower Co., The 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 


ce 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
ervice Cleaner 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Tar 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
any. 
ater 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 
any. 
acuum 
American Meter Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
= Co H. & F. M. Roots Com 


PURIFIERS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 

Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbdell-Porter Company. 

e Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Stacey Bros. Gas. Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
Riter-Conley Company. 

— Engineers & Constructors 


The * Wenern Gas Construction 


eae 

PURIFYING MATERIALS 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


°. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Gas Purifying Materials Co.. Inc 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
T. Lavino & Co. 
PURIFIER TRAYS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co 
—— Iron Sponge & Governor 
‘0. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
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THROUGH a 


Solid. Steel 


From the smallest tube to the largest pipe or 
casing, every Pittsburgh Seamless product is 
made by piercing solid billets or ingots of finest 
open-hearth steel. 


Only the soundest steel can withstand the 
severity of this piercing operation. Complete 
control of our manufacturing facilities, from 
ore to finished product, enables us to produce a 
superior grade of steel that measures up to this 
terrific test and at the same time assures the 
user of Pittsburgh Seamless additional strength 
and safety in the finished pipe or tube. 


Piltsburgh Steel Products Co. 


Division o 


(Pittsburgh Steel Co) 


New York Houston 








Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit St. Louis Tulsa 





























Casing 
Oil Well 
Tubing 
Drill Pipe 
Line Pipe 
Lengths up to 45 feet, 
depending on size and 


wall thickness. Sizes 


4” to 14” O. D. 














PillsburghSeamless 


2 











































From Ore to Finished 
Pipe or Tube—Pitts- 
burgh Seamless is 
the product of 

one Company’s 
Resources 


and Skill. 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 117 for advertisements of these products 





The Stacey Mig. Co. 

United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc. 

The western Gas Construction 
Company. 

PYROMETERS 

The Brown am Co. 

The Bristol ww ~ 

The Western 
Company. 
Indicating 

The Brown Instrument Co. 

‘kuc Gas Macninery Co. 

Taylor Instrument Companies. 

— Engineers & Constructors, 
ne. 


” Consteuctinn 


Radiation ‘ 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
ecording 
The Brown Instrument Co, 
‘kne Gas Macnimery Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 
RADIATORS 
Gas Steam 
American Gas Products Corp. 
RANGES—GAS 
American Stove 
RECORDERS-—LIGUID LEVEL 
The Bristol! Co. 
‘tne Brown Instrument Ce. 
= DEMAND MET- 


American Meter Co, 
‘The Brown Instrument Co. 


bert Meter Co. 

REFRACTORY CEMENTS 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment—Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
J. Lavino & Co. 
Furnace Spec. Co. Inc. 


tect & 


Sta 
REFRACTORY “s 
uigley Furnace a. 
REFRACTORY LIN Nas” 
Alpha-Lux Company 
Botfield Refractories Company 

The Gas Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment—Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
Quisley Furnace Spec. Co. Inc. 
ppeneey & Engineering 
n 











Inc. 


— gineers & Constructors 
ne. 

The Western Gas Construction 

Company 

United States Refractories Corp. 

REFRIGERATORS—GAS 
el Sales, Inc. 

REGULATORS 


American Meter Co. 
BA Brown Instrument Co. 
The Chaplin ne Mfg. Co. 
Connersville 
Connelly Iron Suacee & Governor 


Groble Gas Regulator Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
R Ids Gas Regulator Co. 
Ro shaw Thermostat Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
The Sprague Meter Co. _ 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Air re 
Brown Instrument Co. 
iume-UO-Stat Controls Ca 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Coke Oven Suction Main 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Exhauster 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Connersville Blower Co. 
Smvot Engineering Corp. 
Furnace Pressure 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 


Oven 
American Stove Co. 
Pressure 
Connersville Blower Co. 
Steam Pressure 
Smoot Engineering Corp 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
Suction 
Connersville Blower Co. 
REPAIR PARTS 
American Meter Co, 
lambert Meter Co. 
RESPIRATORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 
‘o. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Reivats 
Horizontal and Inclined 
Improved — ~ —cdiiccces En- 
“neering 
ertical 
United Engineers & Constructors 
nc, 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
Silica and Clay 
Improved i ~ En- 
gineering Corp. 
The Gas Machinery Company 
United States pesroctertes Corp. 
RETORT CEMEN 
Alpha-Lux fees 
General Refractories Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved Equipment—Russell En- 
gineer Corp. 
Quisiey Furnace Spec. Co. Ine. 
nited States Refractories 
REVERSE FLOW GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Reynold Gas Regulator Co. 

Rei nuLvos 
District 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
SAFES 

Remington Rand Inc. 
SAFETY VAI.VES 

Chaplain Fulton Mfg. Co. 

Conneily lron Sponge & Governor 


0. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
“ING ELECTRIC VIBRAT- 


©. Hunt Co, Inc. 
SCRUBBERS 
Bartlett Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Company 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co, 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Comneonv 
SEAL, DEAD WEIGHT 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
SEKVICE Boxe 
The Stacey Mfg. 
SERVICE CLEANERS 
American Meter Co. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Superior Meter €o 
SERVICE PLUG-RUBBER 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


0. 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
SHELVING (Steel) 

Remington Rand Inc, 
SKIP HOIST 

C. W. Hunt Co. Inc. 
erect’ GRAVITY APPARA- 


American Meter 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY GAUGES 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
SPONGE 
Alpha-Lux Company 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


‘oO 
Gas Purifying Materials Co. Inc. 
SPRAYS, for Water Gas Machines 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
STATION METERS (See Meters 


Station) 
STEAM ACCUMULATORS 
(See Accumulators—Steam) 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
United Engineers & Constructors 


ne. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company 
STOPPERS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
STRAINERS—GAS, STEAM, 
WATER on s 
Anaaie Comp 
STREET DEPT. ” EQUIPMENT 
American Meter " 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gove-nor 


°. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
STREET LAMPS 
Welsbach Street Lighting Co. 
SULPHUR AND AMMONIA 
TEST (Apparatus) 
American Meter Co. 
SYSTEMS 
Combustion Control 


Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Hot Water ae — 
Time-O-Stat Contro! 
TABULATING MACHINES 
Remington Rand, Ine. 
TACHOMETERS 
Brown Instrument — The 
The Bristol Compan 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Compa 
TAMPERS AND. ‘BACKFILLERS 
The Cleveland Trencher Co. 
TANK REGULATORS 
Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
hKkeynuius Gas Keguiator Co. 
TANKS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Company. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
The stacey Bros. Gas Construc- 
tion Co, 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company, 
Gas, Oil, Stora 
Stacev Bros. Gas Coast. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
tiign Pressure 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
TAPE SOAP—BINDING 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
TAR DISTILLING PLANTS 
Indugas, Inc. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay ee eee 
West Gas Impro 
TAR DISPLA EMENT SYSTEM 
The Gas Machin Co. 
TAR EXTRACTOR 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Research Corpn, 
Semet-Solvay Engineeri 
West Gas an ny Be 
The Western Gas Construetion 
Company. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLING 
DEVICE—Oven 
American Stove Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS, GAS 
American Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
THERMOCOUPLER 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
THERMOMETERS 
American Meter Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
THERMOCOUPLE TUBES 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
THERMOSTATS 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
TOASTERS 
American Gas Products Carp. 
TOOLS 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
nee AND 
CUTTING 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 
TRENCH DIGGERS 
The Cleveland Trencher Co. 
TUBES, BOILER 
National Tube Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 
TUBES 
Seamless Steel 


National Tube Co. 

Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 
TUBING — (Seamless) ALUMI- 
NUM, COPPER, BRASS 

Wolverine Tube Co. 
TYPEWRITERS 

Remington Rand, Inc. 
U GAU 

American Meter Co. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


°. 
The Gas enchinny Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru 
ment Company. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
Underground Construction Acces- 
sories 
The Cleveland Trencher Co. 
VACUUM GAUGES 
American Meter Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
VALVES 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
as Valve and Manufacturing 


The Gas Machinery Co. 

Groble Gas Regulator Co. 

C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 

The Ludlow Valve Mfg. 

Pittsburgh Equitable — “Co. 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
High Pressure Special 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co 

Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 

F oag Western Gas Construction 


VALVES—BY- PASS 
— Rs H. & F. M. Roots Cem- 


VALVES—DIAPHRAGM 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 


Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
VALVES & FITTINGS 
—_— Valve and Manufactur- 
ing Co. 
The Gas  Mipchinny Co. 
— —— Meter Co. 
rs . M. Roots Com 


Samet Bilver Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
The ho og Gas Constructios 
Compan 
Time-O- tat. “Controls Co. 
VALVES—HUNTOON 
er = H. & F. M. Roots Com 


Time-O:! Stat Controls Co. 
VALVES—RELIEF 
Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
= b. H. & F. M. Roots Com 


VALVES—3 Way 
Andale Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corr 
7" Western Gas Construction 


WASHING MACHINE 
Hurley Machine Company. 
WASTE HEAT BOILERS 
(See Boilers) 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved — -Russell En 
gineering 
United xeincens & Construetors. 


Inc 
West ‘Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
WATER FEED SYSTEMS 
(Boiler) 
- M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 
WATER GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell- yin oo y. c 
Semet-Solvay Engineerin o' 
The Stacev Miz Co . “2 
» Western Gas Construction 


WELDING EQUIPMENT 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
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TOOL BOXES 
Made of Steel 














THE HEAVY DUTY TOOL BOX 





ITTLEFORD Tool Boxes are not only made of steel and 
mounted on strong running gear—they are made for accommo- 
dation of tools and equipment used by maintenance departments. 
In three styles—Heavy Duty, Utility (both portable), and Station- 
ary. There is a size and price for you. Write for complete infor- 


mation. You'll be under no obligation. 


ALL -STEEL 
TOOL BOXES 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 424 E. PEARL ST. CINCINNATI,O. 






Littleford Compound Furnaces are 
made in 25 and 50 gallon sizes, both 
oil and wood burning types. 








BAROMETERS 


PHILADELPHIA, THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD 
has 14,000 Manufacturing Establishments of which 
many have World-Wide Reputations. 


“PRINCO” STANDARD FORTIN 
MERCURIAL BAROMETERS 


are in World-Wide use because they, 
too, have a “World-Wide Reputation” 


THEY ARE GOOD BAROMETERS 
THEY ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE! 


For more than a decade they have been made in such manner that they can 
be shipped safely and successfully wherever there is a common carrier. This 
has been recognized as an achievement in Barometry. 


PRECISION THERMOMETER & INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


1439 BRANDYWINE STREET - - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SEAMLESS TUBING 


Lengths and Coils 


Quick Delivery from Stock 
We Want to Quote Where Quality Counts 


WOLVER 


FOR BY-PRODUCT COKE OVENS 
GAS RETORTS and BOILER SETTINGS 


FINE GROUND CLAY — SILICA CEMENT 


NE TUBECO. 
oy 














SEAMLESS COPPER BRASS & ALUMINUM 


: 





. 
Y) 
1469 Central Ave. AO Detroit, Mich. 


U-S-REFRACTORIES CORPORATION 











MOUNT UNION. PA.— OLIVER BLDG. PITTSBURGH. 














Be Sure to Specify 


RE-CHROME METER LEATHER 
(“COLONIAL” BRAND) 


in your 1930 Budget for New Meters 
and for all your Meter Repair Work 


Re-Chrome Meter Leather has Proved Itself; 
Let us Send you the proof! 


<— This Trade Mark stamped on each New Zealand Lambskin is our guarantee 
to you that each skin has received the greatest care in its selection and tanning. 







COLONIAL 






BRAND 


*Ome mecEeR™ BESSE, OSBORN & ODELL INC. 


51 South St., Boston 177 William St., New York 





Yes nd 











os 


The New Improved 








Pies 





FRANKLIN Gas Burner— 


Positively the last word in the practical and efficient 
combustion of the gases in which air and gas are 
mixed to the highest degree of perfection. Easily and 
quickly installed. Can be used on any coal-fired 
boiler or hot air furnace. 


Patented and Manufactured Exclusively by 


THE FRANKLIN GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








HOMESTEAD FIRES 


Radiant ‘‘Coalfires”’ 
Radiant ‘‘Woodfires” 


Homestead Heater Company, Inc. 


Selvage St. and Fabyan PIl., Newark, N. J. 














ARE YOU READING THE APMANN SERIES 


“Gas Utilization Technology for the Domestic Salesman” 
They contain a valuable Sales Mine for Sales Men. Every Commercial 
Manager and Appliance Salesman should have his own copy. Subscribe Now. 

















“INDUGAS” VERTICAL CHAMBER OVEN 


INTERMITTENT TYPE — With Water-sealed Drop Doors 


Minimum Labor — Low First Cost 
Full information, Layouts and Estimates gladly given 





INDUGAS COMPANY, Ine. 


114 Liberty Street ce New York 
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Soap Tape 
Weather | 








Gas Fired 


BOILERS 


HIGH PRESSURE 











used since 1897 


| Dependable 
| Gas Main Bags 


| | 
| | GOODMAN STOPPERS | 























Built in all sizes from 3% to 30 H.P., with dual or triple | . 

installations for greater horsepower requirements. | Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
| 
| 








Automatic—Efficient—Dependable 523 Atlantic Avenue 


| P. M. LATTNER MFG. COMPANY 
| Cedar Rapids, la. oe Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















Why Not 


Have a copy of the 


American Gas Journal 


sent to vour home 





You can read it at leisure, have it 
always handy for reference at any 
time, or clip what you want for 
filing. You cannot do this with 
the Company copy. 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Send the American Gas Journal to me for one year for 
which I agree to pay the sum of $2.00. 


: . PN ois Witla ant b's Pian it bide Da de bind ae kay boone | 
Sign and Mail the 
Coupon here today! a eS Ee ee Ee eS eer ee tae we ee | 
FP ee Peete eee es ee ee See | 
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LEADING 
GAS COMPANIES 
USE 
LAMBERT METERS 


Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 


capacity 





LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Byllesby Engineering and 


Management Corporation 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Pittsburgh San Francisco 



































RITER-CONLEY CoO. 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
PITTSBURGH 


STEEL PLATEWORK 
FOR 
THE GAS INDUSTRY 


Gas Holders 
Pressure Tanks 
Steel Pipe 
Steel Barges 
Oil Tanks 


Purifiers 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York — Boston — Baltimore 
Chicago — Philadelphia — Detroit 
Cleveland — Cincinnati — Seattle 


San Francisco — Los Angeles 




















For Purifying 
Gas at Least 
Cost 


Excels in Endur- 
ance, Activity 







4 





Let us Solve Your 
Purifying 
Problems 





Bie Maer 


PURIFYING i son ote 
COMPANY INC. 


STREET 
N E VV 


FOOT OF HALSEY 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate at $5.00 per inch for first insertion. 
of same Copy. 


$4.00 per inch for each additional insertion 
Positions wanted—$2.00 per issue. 

















POSITION WANTED 





Young married man 25 years of age, 
with two years technical education and 
four years experience in the gas busi- 
ness wants position as manager of 
small water gas plant or construction 
department of a large company. Have 
had experience in erecting plant and 
experience in managing property. 
Position wanted that will have a future 
to a young man who has ability and 
who is not afraid to work hard for a 
higher position in the fature. Address 
Box 991, c/o American Gas Journal. 
53 Park Place, N. Y. C. 





Sales Engineer desires to make connec- 
tion with Manufacturing concern for 
representation in New York territory on 
either industrial or domestic gas appli- 
ances. Has had gas company experience 
and wide acquaintance with gas com- 
panies in Metropolitan district. Address 
Box 993, c/o American Gas Journal, 53 
Park Place, Bs Ge 


Wanted 
coal or water gas. Would like some 
plant that is run down, can get the best 
of results. Can handle vertical or in- 
cline or horizontal. Address Box No. 
994, c/o American Gas Journal, 53 Park 
Place, New York City. 


Position as plant foreman of 


POSITION OPEN — 





Old established manufacturer of small 
gas appliance accessories located in the 
Middle West has opening for man with 
creative or inventive ability for the de- 
sign and development of new devices. 
State age, education, experience and 
salary desired in first letter. Address 
Box 977, c/o American Gas Journal, 53 
Park Place New York City. 


POSITION OPEN 


Graduate Gas Engineer, wanted by 
Eastern New York Public Utility. Five 
or Six years experience in gas produc- 
tion and or Distribution and Transmis- 
sion work in connection with high and 
low pressure systems. In replying give 


age, education, experience and refer- 
ences. Address Box No. 995, e¢/o 
American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, 
New York City. 


AMERICAN LIGHT & 
TRACTION COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of AMERICAN 
LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY, 


$100,000~ 


Worth of Sale-Promotion ex- 
perience available January 1! 


You, Mr. President, or you ‘Mr. 
General Manager are operating 
in a good market. But yet you 
are not showing satisfactory 
gains. Perhaps we can get to- 
gether to our mutuai advan- 
tage. My “background is vabu- 
able.” It has cost $100,000.00 
to secure my rounded out ex- 
perience. I am now making 
good—but I am not able to 
pour my experience out at the 
rate it deserves. I want an 
opportunity to inject proved 
ideas into a business that I be- 
lieve in, that I am enthusiastic 
about. If $100. per week is 
about right, write Box 30, 
American Gas Journal, 53 Park 
Place, New York. 


at a meeting held January 7, 1930, de- 
clared a DIVIDEND of one and one- 
half per cent (1%%) on the Preferred 
Stock, and a DIVIDEND of two and 
one-half per cent (249%) on the Com- 
mon Stock, both payable February 1, 
1930, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business, January 17, 1930. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 








GAS ENGINEER 


640 GRACE ST.. 








JOHN S. UNGER 


Specialist in Ammonia Recovery 
and Manufacture of Ammonia Products, 
Builder of Unger Ammonia Stills 


CHICAGO 

















EDWARD A. DIETERLE 


Consulting Engineer 
Peoples Gas Building 


CHICAGO 





























GAS ENGINEERING CO. 


Manufacturers of Gas Production Equipment | 


TRENTON, N. J. 








| tL 





| COMPUTERS 
| FOR HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE 
| 


Price $5.00 
For Sale by AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 

















PURIFYING MATERIAL ~— BAGGED, OR IN BULK 
Manufacturers of GOVERNORS, APPARATUS eres 
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COOLING GAS 
AFTER 
COMPRESSION 


Reduces drip pumpage. Eliminates leak- 





age from pipe expansion and contraction 
by stabilizing the temperature of the pipe. 
We build coolers to reduce gas tempera- 





tures to as close as within 5 degrees of the 








cold water temperature and with small 





cooling water requirements. 





Something To Think About | 
A Screwdriver anda pir of Piers are =| | AANIDALE COMPANY 


lete repairs to a GROBLE SERVICE 


—* ATOR while in the Service 1600 ARCH STREET 
GROBLE GAS REGULATOR COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


Office and Factory—Anderson, Indiana 





























ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


Engineers and Manufacturers 
Contractors for of All Kinds 
Complete of Gas 
Gas Works Apparatus 


NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 























LAVINO OXIDE == 


“THE EFFICIENT PURIFIER” 


= (AVINO SPONGE 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY - BULLITT BLDG. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
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THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE OF METERS AND REGULATORS 












































PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER COMPANY 


Main Office and Works—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York City Tulsa, Okla. Columbia, S. C. Seattle, Wash. 
Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texas Salt Lake City Houston, Texas 
Los Angeles, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
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RAIN és only water /// Wii: 


ERIODICALLY you paint your 

tanks, your steelwork, your ma- 

chinery to protect the exposed 
metal from the weather. Rain is only 
water but it picks up mildly corrosive 
fumes in the air and destroys all exposed 
steel. 


Soils, however, are even more corrosive. 
Not only are they often wet but they con- 
tain strong acid or alkaline elements. 
These reagents have teeth and soon eat 
the life out of unprotected pipe lines. 


Bitumastic Enamel prevents this corro- 
sion. It makes a dense, tough, imper- 
vious armor which tenaciously clings to 
the metal and prevents its contact with 
the soil. 


You can’t afford to ignore this proven 
protection. You can’t afford to bury bare 
pipe in destructive soils. It is much more 
important to protect it against corrosion 
underground than if it were exposed to 
the weather. 


Send for a copy of “The Protection of 

Oil and Gas Lines.” Even if you know all 

about Bitumastic Enamel, there will be 

new and interesting information in it for 
you. 


ITUMASTIC 


ENAMEL 


Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corporation 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago Houston Tulsa San Francisco 
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More Sprague Meters 
{ and 
More Sprague 
1 Regulators 
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1 Were Sold Last Year 
{ Than in Any Previous 
Year! 
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| { THE SPRAGUE METER CO. 
| Bridgeport, Conn. 











